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'I'nK  t>\n  rliirf  fiiMiili'-»  III  \'<  rnlin  \s<\<'  ill"  lull  ('ii|Hilf:« 
1111)1  tic  Mniita^'iM-.  'riii-nt  liad  l»'i'i»  an  <M  i|tiafH'l  lHtMi«<i» 
thrsc  fatiiilK'K.  wliiili  \uiM  )f  loH  11  to  «ii<  It  u  litM^'lt.  ami  <*  i 
(|.'a<llv  wa.-*  Il.«'  rnmit.N  h-twiiu  tln'iii.  thai  it  .•\t.'n.|.><l  t<>  lli' 
M'liiottMt  kiinln'<l.  to  tlif  lollnwiT-  aii<l  rt't  liiH';'*  <>(  l>»t'i  fi'l.'  . 
in-MuniHli  that  a  Mr\aiit  of  tl  <•  Ijoiim-  of  Mmhi.i;.'!!'' .  oiiM  iioi 
iiii^';  a  wrvaiit  of  ihi-  I  owt^'  <if  Captili  t,  nor  u  fapuh't  oncoun- 
ItT  with  a  Moiita;riu'  hy  clrmt'.  Imt  rh-itv  wonh  r.inl  ihmii«- 
liiiKH  ItlfHulflMMJ  <'iisuf.|;  aiK.  fic'iihtil  \\.-iv  tin-  iitawU  from 
Mirh  atiiiU'iital  iiui'tiiip*.  whu'i  tli;*tiirlM-.l  tin-  liappy  <iui"l  of 
\«ronn'K  ••j'tato. 

Oj.j  lord  CapuU't  iiiado  a  ^rnat  ^ujip-r.  to  wliifli  iiianv  fair 
|jidi«'*i  and  many  noble  gtu'sts  w<'r<'  invit^'d.  AH  tlio  ailrnirt'd 
Ix'ftutieH  of  Vcn)ntt  were  pn-scnt,  niid  nil  nmuTs  were  mmh.' 
wolcomc  if  they  wore  not  of  the  liourto  of  M<)tita;,'u«'.  At  thin 
fejii<t  of  Capuletg,  llowiline,  b«lov«d  of  Koiiico.  .«on  to  the  old 
Ion!  Monta^"*'.  wan  prwent;  and  thou^di  it  wan  daii-rroim  for 
n  Montague  to  U?  8e»'n  in  this  a-^rteinbly.  yet  HeinoUo,  a  friend 
of  Ilonvco,  persuaded  the  young  h)rd  to  go  to  tlii.-i  aH(-|nil»ly  in 
the  dLsguiw?  of  a  nuwk,  that  he  might  seo  his  Ilofialine,  and 
hccing  her,  eoniparo  her  with  wnie  ehoieo  Ixauti**  of  Verona, 
who  (he  saiil)  would  make  him  think  his  swan  a  crow.  Hoiiuo 
had  small  faith  in  Bcnvolio's  wor(U;  nevertlu'les-s  for  the  hnc 
of  Ilosaline,  he  was  {KTsu.'ded  to  go.  For  Uoim-o  wan  a  sin- 
cew  and  passionate  lover,  and  one  that  lo.4  lii.s  sle.'p  for  love. 
an<l  fled  MKieiv  to  l>o  alone,  thinking  on  l^)saline,  who  di.s- 
dained  him,  and  never  re<iuite<l  his  love  with  t!;«'  least  >liow 
of  (X)urte.<y  or  atT(vtioii:  ami  l?«'nvolio  wished  to  cure  hi-; 
friend  of  this  love  by  showing  him  diver.>^ity  of  ladi.ti  and 
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lot  bid  thorn  Molc-on.o  an    i<V  Tl  ,"''."'^''''-    '"''  <'"l'>'- 

toc*  unpla^n,..!  with  l^    s  t  ,    ''r.,     '^  'T  "•:  "'"'  '""'  ^''""• 
old  n.aii  was  light -h.arkHl        I  "''  ''  ^''*'"'-     -^'"1  ""■ 

{-.n.  t:.I.  i„  a  fair  ladv's  ^^^iuriX  V  '?".'''  '  '^  ^^  '"" 

^«dythatdanmltJ>rro  win. JV    //•''''''''"•'  '^"'"'<^'  <•'"  '' 
!'•  •>-«  hri,l,t,  a   d  I :,"   :,  ,    ";:   ^'  ^""1  t'^  t^'-H  t,l:o  ^.n-lvs 

jcwol  worn  by  a  bla<-ka.  hk  ,    r         ''     '  '"  '"-''*  ''l^''  ''  ••'«'' 

-  ■■ichly  did  iKT  l..au  V  a      '  '  "^'  'V      "■'"^"  ^''^'  •^^"■''>' 

iHT  oon.panioa..     Wh  I  ■       ,  h      .   ?"'  ''"'"'  "'"•^''  <''^'  '  "'--^ 

!''«  voKv  to  ic  Kon.eo     An,l  th  s  Tvl  'd     1  ':'"""  """  '••^' 

P'-^'.'^'nnato  t.",n,„.r,  co.dd  n        nd,. n    '    '.     '^f  "^  ""  '"-''•^-  ''"'' 
come  under  cover  of  a  „ ','  1       fl        ^  ^f-nta,,,  ■  should 

«nd  would  have    tnu-k     >  ,n  ^  li       "  '';"'  ^^"^  ^■^<-"  •'in-dv 

t^-id  lord  (.p.b,;t,^;:r^;  -;  ;^;^^^^ 

"t  that  t.n.0.  lH)th  out  (,f  nK,HH-t  t       i  V      '"'•'  "'•i"'•^■ 

Konioo  J.ad  borno  ],i„,s,.lf  1  k^  .  *.  ^^""'^''  ^""'  '"-'"■^<' 
in  Wrona  bra.^.d  ,  ,  to  LV;-"  ""'"'  'T^  '^^  *^'"^"'<'-^ 
youth.    Tyl>alt:7,>nv  I      1  /   •      '  /  r''!''"^  ;'"'  "^  ■"-.^-v.nu.d 

^■"•-^-lypayforidsim^^^^^^^ 

the  i;:;;/!^^:;"^.;:;^;:;.^^^^^^ 

-i^rht  .vn.  to  <'x<-n.o  h;;,i^^     ;^^,^.^  •"r'^'"^^  '""'i^  ^vhi..h 
^'ontlct  n.anm.r  to  f.k(>  1-  r  In     I,  "V  ^'^!:'"''^""""'  '""  tl.  • 

wlnehifhopn>r.„.db;i.:.',^*     ''^;^•;;f;'^-^;^s^^i^^ 
.urmu  and  would  ki<s  it  f,,,-    .f  .  ''  '•'"'■-I'l'iir  pil- 

--.0.,  ,„..,,„,.  .,:„„',!  ,f;:;,„     ;;:;;;••',,,.  ;:;■".. >  ..,,,„■,'„■. 

but  ki«s  not,"  '''Hau^'^^^^ 

saidIfo„K.)/'^\v"''i,nL         ''/•''  '""^  "•'-'■'"•^'    tcK,:-' 
in  prayer."    "0  i^u.,;      v     i.. 'I"  i„  ^"^  ^^^'^''  ^'-v  u.ust  us. 

^  <'i.u  sunt,    said  Koinoo.  "Ji<.ar  niv 
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praviT  jiiid  jfrant  it,  li-st  I  dospair."  In  sueli  like  allusioiw 
iu\i\  loving'  coiucit.s  tlioy  wt'io  outraged,  when  tiie  lady  was 
cHllcd  iiway  to  Iht  iiiotli<T.  And  Itonieo  inquiring  who  hop 
niotlior  wiu<,  dif«'<>vorcd  ihat  tlio  lady  \vh()*<t;  i)Ot?rl<'.<w  iK'-iiutv 
he  was  so  much  struck  witii,  was  young  Juliet,  daughtor  and 
hi  ir  to  the  lord  ("apiilct.  the  great  cneniy  of  tlie  Montagues: 
ami  that  l;e  had  unknowingly  engage  1  his  heart  to  his  foo. 
This  tioi:bled  hint,  but  it  could  not  dissuade  him  from  loving. 
As  little  rest  had  Julit  ♦  when  she  found  that  the  gentleman 
that  sh(>  had  been  talking  with  wa.s  Roinoo  and  a  Montague, 
for  she  had  lK>en  suddenly  smit  with  the  same  hasty  and  incon- 
sid<>rat(!  pa.«ision  for  Komeo,  which  lie  had  eom'eived  for  her: 
and  a  pn^li^ioiis  birth  of  love  it  seemed  to  her,  that  she  must 
love  her  i-nemy,  and  that  lier  afFections  should  sottk-  there, 
wiiere  family  considerations  should  induce  her  chiefly  to  luite. 
It  being  midnight.  IJomw  witli  his  wmpanions  deoartc?d  : 
but  they  soon  missed  hjm.  for  unable  to  stay  away  from  the 
lious<?  where  ho  had  left  his  heart,  he  leaped  the  wall  of  an 
orchard  which  was  at  the  back  of  Juliet's  house.  Here  lie 
had  not  remaintHl  long,  ruminating  on  his  new  love,  when 
Juliet  appeared  above  at  a  window,  througli  which  lier  exceed- 
ing beauty  seenietl  to  brcak  like  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the 
east;  and  the  moon,  which  shone  in  the  on-liard  witli  a  faint 
light,  api)eared  to  Komeo  as  if  sick  and  pale  with  grief  at  the 
superior  lustre  of  this  new  sun.  And  she  leaning  her  hand 
u|>on  lier  cheek,  he  passionately  wished  himself  a  glove  upon 
that  hand,  that  he  might  touch"  her  cheek.  She  all  this  while 
thinking  biM-self  alone,  fetched  a  divp  sijfh.  and  exclaimed. 
"Ah  me  !"  ]?onieo  was  enraptured  to  liear  her  sjjcak,  and  siid 
softly,  unheard  by  her.  "O  speik  again,  bright  angel,  for  such 
you  appear,  beieg  over  my  head,  like  a  winged  messenger 
from  heaven  whom  mortals  fall  back  to  gaze  upon."  She, 
unconscious  of  being  overlieard,  ami  full  of  the  now  oassion 
whicli  that  niglit's  adventure  had  givon  birth  to,  called  uoon 
her  lover  by  name  (whom  she  supposed  absent)  :  "O  Romeo, 
Konieol"  said  she.  "wIxTefore  art  thou  Komeo?  Denv  thy 
fatber,  and  refuse  thy  name  for  mv  .sake;  or  if  thou  wilt  not, 
be  but  my  sworn  love,  and  I  no  longer  will  be  a  Capulet.'' 
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lior„co  could  no  ,,      '    refrain   lut  d-       "   lu""?   *»'<' 

thoudi  I,cr  ears  liad  na    vJ^       i       ,^?  ^'"^  ^P^'^'^  a^ain, 

immcMliat  Iv  know  him  to  hn  . ""  '  t'''  ^^"^'•'"^'  ^^^^^    '^J''" 
latcl  with  iim  on  t  c  d^Lpr  ."7  f  7  u'.'"^  '^'  ^''^^«^"- 

"Lovo  directed  ml"  !!:^         j  J;    '"<'  •*>■  "■'"»=  <3irecfion?" 

.ort  tiforjtraVtfrr  j'r««;'!  r  r  "''f'-,^^* 

inord.andiso  -'  A  cv^i  IZ'^J  '^''''^^  ^^^y^"*"^«  for  such 
yot  unseen  by  rIco  Wroln  fT  '-"7  ^''^  ^^^^'^'  ^^  '^"'•^^' 
od  upon  tlie  d  ^o^^orv   v^^^^^  "'^'^.^*'  "'^^^^  '^'^^  ^^A^^t" 

m-alled  her  words    hi,t  fV^nf  -^nc    uould    fam    have 

i.avertood  ..pont™  UlLvfllT;"'''"'  '™  ""'''  *>■• 
«s  tl,e  custom  of  d  cr«t  „d,^  i,^'?'  tl.  '"'  f^  *"^"^''' 
-..„  «ivc  .„eir  suitors  l.arsi:t„iSs*:ttT"Si;?d':nS 
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ffTect  n  covno.'^s  or  in(lifT<'rcnoo,  wliorc  tlio  most  lovo,  tl<at  their 
lovers  may  not  think  iliem  too  li^'htly  or  too  easily  won:  for 
the  difficulty  of  attainment  increases  the  value  of  "the  object. 
But  there  was  no  r(M)m  in  hir  am^  for  denials,  or  puttinjfs 
off,  or  any  of  the  customary  arts  of  delay  and  protradive 
courtship.  ItonuK)  had  he-ird  from  her  own  tonj,Mie,  when 
she  did  not  drejim  hv,  was  near  her,  a  confession  of  her  love. 
So  with  an  honest  franknciss,  which  the  noveltv  of  her  situa- 
tion excused,  ghe  confirmed  the  txuth  of  what  he  had  before 
heard,  and  addressing  him  by  name  of  fair  Montague  (love 
can  sweeten  a  sour  name)  she  heggoU  him  not  to  impute  her 
easy  yielding  to  levity  or  an  unworthy  mind,  but  that  he  must 
lay. the  fault  of  it  (if  it  were  a  fault)  upon  the  accident  of 
the  night  which  had  so  strangely  discovered  her  thoughts. 
And  she  added,  that  though  her  behaviour  to  him  might  not 
be  sufficiently  prudent  measured  by  the  custom  ^  her  sex, 
yet  that  she  would  prove  more  true  than  many  whose  prudence 
was  dissembling,  and  their  modesty  artificial  cunning. 

llomeo  was  beginning  to  call  the  heavens  to  witness  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  tlioughts  than  to  impute  a 
shadow  of  dishonor  to  such  an  honored  lady,  when  she 
stopf^ed  him,  begged  him  not  to  swear:  for  although  she  joxed 
in  him,  yet  she  had  no  joy  of  that  night's  contract;  it  was 
too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden.  But  he  being  urgent 
with  her  to  exchange  a  vow  of  love  with  her  that  nisjht,  she 
said  that  she  had  already  given  him  hers  before  he  requested 
it;  meaning,  when  he  overheard  her  confession;  but  she  would 
retract  what  she,  then  bestowed,  for  the  pleasure  of  giving  ?t 
again,  for  her  bounty  was  as  infinite  as  the  sea,  and  her  loN-eas 
deep.  From  this  loving  conference  .she  was  called  away  by 
her  nurse,  who  slept  with  her,  and  thought  it  time  for  her 
to  be  in  bed,  for  it  was  near  daybreak,  but  hastily  returning, 
she  said  three  or  four  words  more  to  Romeo,  the  purport  of 
whicli  was,  that  if  his  love  was  indeed  honorable,  and  his  pur- 
pose marriage,  she  would  send  a  messenger  to  liim  tomorrow, 
to  appoint  a  time  for  their  marriage,  when  she  wo^ild  lay  all 
her  fortunes  at  his  ixH't,  and  follow  him  as  her  lord  through 
the  world.     While  they  were  settling  this  point,  Juliet   was 
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ro,M>alo(lly  onllcd  for  by  '.cr  nurso,  and  wont  in  and  returned, 
nnd  wont  and  roturn<M|  a-ain,  for  she  seenu'd  an  joalouK  of 

i;ii"7?T'""  i-'A'.''?'  '"  "  >■*'""«  «'■■'  "^  *^»'''-  bird,  whuh  sh.. 
Hill  lot  hop  a  httio  frou.  her  liand.  and  pliu^k  it  hack  with 
»i  silkon  thro^d;  and  Itoineo  was  as  loath  to  part  as  she:  for 
the  swottost  nijmic  to  lover*,  ^  the  sound  of  each  otlu'r'H 
ton^ruos  at  night.  But  at  last  they  part^nl,  wishing  niutuallv 
sweet  sleep  and  rest  for  that  ni^ht. 

The  day  wa«  breaking  when  they  parted,  and  Romeo,  who 
was  too  full  of  thoughts  of  his  mistross  and  that  bU*8  ^  moot- 
ing to  allow  him  to  sleep,  instead  of  going  home,  bent   hi< 
course  to  a  monastery  hard  by,  to  find  friar  Lawrence     The 
good  friar  was  already  up  at  liis  devotions  but  seeing  voumr 
Komeo  abroad  m  early,  he  conj\vcturo,l  rightly  that  lie  had 
not  l)een  abed  that  night,  but  that  some  dfstemper  of  vouth- 
ful  affection  liad  kept  him  waking.    He  was  right  in  imput- 
ing the  cause  of  Romeo's  wakefulness  to  love,  but  he  niade  a 
wrong  guess  at  the  object,  for  he  thought  that  his  love  for 
Ro^line  ha<l  kept  him  waking.    But  when  Romeo  revealed 
Ills  new  passion  for  Juliet,  and  requested  the  assistance   of 
the  friar  to  marry  them  that  day,  the  holy  man  lifted  nn  his 
^yes  and  liands  m  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  sudden  change  in 
Romeo  s  alfections,  for  he  had  been  privy  to  all  Romeo's  love 
for  Rosaline,  and  his  many  complaints  of  her  disdain;  and 
he  said  that  young  men's  love  lay  not  truly  in  their  hearts 
but  in  their  eyes.    But  Romeo  replying  that  he  himself  had 
oft^m  cnidden  him  for  doting  on  Rosaline,  who  could  not  love 
liim  again,  whereas  Juliet  both  loved  and  was  beloved  by  him 
the  friar  assented  in  some  measure  to  his  rea.sons  •  and  think- 
■ng  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  between   Voung  'juliet   and 
>ineo  inioJit  happily  be  the  means  of  making  up  tlie  lonir 
breach  l)etvveen  t  ;e  Capuleti  and  the  Montagues,  which  no  one 
more  laniented  than  this  goo.   friar,  who  was  a  friend  to  l)oth 
the  famihc-s,  and  had  often  in  •rptv.ed  his  mediation  to  make 
up  the  quarrel  without  effect,  partlv  mo  el   bv   prlcv    and 
partly  by  his  fondness  for  young  Rarueo.  to  whom  he 'could 
deny  nothing,  the  old  man  cons  nted  to  jo.n  t'leir  liands  in 
nmrriage. 
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Now  was  I^^meo  blc>8  "d  indei  d,  and  Juliet  who  kn  -w  hin 
inU'nt  from  a  mossongor  wlii<h  she  had  di'spatclu'd  atconhnj; 
to  promise,  did  not  fail  to  bo  early  at  the  (cll  of  fiiar  Law*^ 
rencc,  where  their  hands  wore  joined  in  hnlv  marria^'c;  the 
pKxl  friar  iirayin?  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  that  ju-t,'and 
in  the  union  of  this  youn^  Montii^ue  and  youn^'  Capulet  to 
bury  the  old  strife  and  long  dissensions  of  their  families. 

The  ceremony  bein^  over,  Juliet  hastened  home,  where  she 
stayed  iinpitient  for  the  coming  of  night,  at  which  time 
Womeo  })romi.«ed  to  come  and  meet  her  in  the  orchard,  where 
they  had  met  the  ni^ht  before;  and  the  time  letween  seemed 
as  t'dious  to  her  as  the  night  bL>fo:e  some  great  festival  seems 
to  an  im]);itient  child  thit  has  g)t  new  finery  which  it  may 
not  put  on  till  the  morning. 

That  same  day  abrmt  no<m,  Komea's  friends,  l^envolio  and 
Mercutio,  walking  through  the  streets  of  Verona,  were  met 
by  a  party  of  the  Capulets  -with  the  imjK'tuous  Tybalt  at  their 
head.  This  was  tl  e  same  angry  'J'ybalt  who  would  have  fought 
with  Romeo  at  old  I»rd  Capulet's  feast.  Tie  seeing  Mercu- 
tio, accused  him  bhmtly  <f  associating  with  Ronuo,  a  :\ron- 
ta,gue.  Mercutio,  who  "had  as  much  fire  and  youthful  blood 
in  him  as  Tybalt,  npliwl  to  this  accusation  with  Hime  sharp- 
ness; and  in  spite  of  all  Ikmvolio  could  say  to  moderate  their 
wrath,  a  quarrel  was  In^ginning,  when  Koineo  himself  passing 
that  way,  the  fierce  Tybalt  turned  from  Mercutio  to  Romeo 
and  gave  him  the  disgrsiceful  appellation  of  villian.  Romeo 
wished  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Tybalt  above  all  men.  IxK-ause 
he  was  the  kinsman  of  Juliet,  and  much  Ix'lovod  bv  her; 
iKvides,  this  young  Montague  had  never  thoroughlv  entered 
into  the  familv  quarrel,  loing  by  nature  wise  and  gentle,  and 
the  name  of  Capulct,  which  was  his  dear  lady's  name,  wa.s 
now  rather  a  <'h.arm  to  allay  resentment  than  a  watchword 
io  excite  fury.  So  he  trit'd  to  rea.son  with  Tvbalt,  whom  he 
saluted  mildly  by  the  name  of  good  Capulet,  as  if  he,  though 
a  ]\rontague,  had  some  s«-cret  pleasure  in  uttering  that  name: 
but  Tvbalt,  who  hated  all  Montagues  as  \w  hated  hell,  would 
hear  no  reason,  but  drew  his  weapon;  and  I^fercutio,  who 
knew  not  of  Romeo's  secret  motive  for  desiring  peace    with 
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'J'yhalt,  hut  l<K)ko<l  upon  his  prtiwnt  forljeuramc  a»  a  sort  of 
calm  (linhonornhlo  suhuiiswioii,  with  numy  disdainful    words 
provoked  Tvhilt  to  the  pr(j«ccution  of  hi«  firnt  (juarn'l    witii 
him;  and  Tyhalt  and  Mcrcutio  fonglit,    till    Morcutio    foil, 
receiving  his  death's  wound  while  Homer)  and  Ik'nvolio  were 
vainly  endeavoring  to  part  the  comhatants.     Menutif>  imna 
dead,  I^)meo  kept  lii.s  temper  no  h)nxer,    but   returned    the 
swrnful  appellation  of  villian  whieh  Tyhalt  had  given  hiiii; 
and  they  fought  till  Tyhalt  was  slain  hy  Itomeo.    This  deadly 
broil  falling  out  in  the  midst  of  Verona  at  noonday,  the  news 
of  it  quickly  brought  out  a  crowd  of  citizens  to  tho  i^pot,  and 
among  them  the  old  lor^ls  Capnlet  and  Montsigue,  with  their 
wives;  and  soon  after  arrived  the  nrince  himself,  who  being 
rolatx»d  to  jNiercutio,  whom  Tyhalt  had  slain,  and  having  had 
the  peace  of  his  government  often  disturbed  by  these  brawls 
of  Montagues  and  Capulets,  came  determinod  to  i)ut  the  law 
in  strictest  force  against  those  who  should  1h>  found    to    b- 
offenders.    Benvolio  who  had  l:eon  eyewitness  to  the  fray,  was 
commanded  by  the  prince  to  relate  the  origin  of  it,  which  ]u\ 
did,  keeping  as  near  to  the  truth  as  h.>  could  without  injury 
to  Ilomco,  softening  and  excusing  the  part  which  his  friends 
took  in  it.    liady  Capulet,  whoso  extreme  grief  at  the  loss  of 
her  kinsnum  Tyl)}'lt  made  her  keep  no  bounds  in  her  revenge, 
exhorted  the  prince  to  do  strict  justice  u|Km  liis  murderer, 
and  to  p'.iy  no  attention  to  lienvolio's  repre-=entation,  who  hid- 
ing Komeo's  friend,  and  a  Montigue.  spoke  partially.  Thus  she 
pleaded  against  her  new  son-in-law,  but  sl;o  know  not  yet  that 
lie  was  her  son-in-law,  and  Juli  t's  husbanl.     On  th;*  other 
hand  was  to  be  seen  lady  Afontague  ])leading  for  her  child's 
life,  and  arguing  with  some  justice  that  Komeo    had    done 
nothing  worthy  of  punislmient  in  taking  tho  life  of  Tybalt, 
which  was  already  forfeited  to  the  law  by  hLs  having  slain 
Afercutio.     The  prince,  unmoved  by  the  i);issionate  exclama- 
tions of  thc^e  women,  on  a  caieful  examination  of  th?  facts, 
pronounced  his  sentence,   and  by  that  sentence  Koiikx)  was 
banished  from  Verona. 

Heavy  news  to  young  Juliet,    who   had    been  but  a  few 
hours  a  bride,  and  now  bv  this  decree  seemed  everlastinjjlv 
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tlivomnl!  Wlion  the  tidin^'s  icmliel  hor,  h1i«  "t  fir^t  pwe 
wav  to  Hire  against  1{oiii<h»,  who  had  shiiii  her  doar  cousm: 
^he  called liiin  a  IxM.utifu'  tyrant,  a  liend  anjjdial  a  ravj-u- 
OU8  dovo,  a  lumh  witli  a  wolf's  nature,  a  8eri)«'nt-lieajt  hid 
with  a  tiowering  fac*-,  and  other  like  eontrndietory  names, 
wliicli  denoU'd  the  struK^l**  in  hor  mind  l^etween  her  love 
and  her  rcHcntmcnt:  hut  in  the  end  love  ^ot  the  miwtery,  and 
the  tears  which  she  sslied  for  j,T'«f  that  Itomoo  had  slam  her 
cousin,  tumed  to  drops  of  joy  that  her  husband  lived  whom 
Tybalt  would  have  sliin.  Then  came  fresh  tears,  and  they 
were  altogether  of  gri''f  for  Romeo's  hanishment.  That  \NX>rd 
was  more^errible  to  her  than  the  death  of  many  Tybalts. 

llomeo,  after  the  fray,  liad  taken  refuge  in  friar  Law- 
rence's cell,  where  he  was  first  made  acquainted    with    the 
prince's  sentence,  which  semed  to  him  far  more  terrible  than 
deaUi.    To  him  it  ai)p'.'ari'd  there  was  no  world  out  of  Verona  s 
walls,  no  living  out  of  sight  of   Juliet.    Heaven  was  there 
where  Juliet  lived,  and  all  beyond  was  purgatory,  torture,  hell. 
The  good  friar  would  have  applied  the  consolation  of  philo- 
sophy to  his  griefs;  but  this  frantic  young  man  would  hear 
of  none,  but  like  a  madman  he  tore  his  hair,  and  threw  him- 
self all  along  upon  the  ground,  as  he  said,  to  take  the  mea- 
sure of  his  grave.    From  this  unseemly  state  he  was  roused  by 
a  message  from  his  dear  lady,  which  a  little  revived  him,  and 
then  the  friar  took  the  advantage  to  expostulate  with  him 
on  the  unmanly  weakness  which  he  had  shown.    He  had  slain 
Tybalt,  but  would  he  also  slay  himself,  slay  his  dear  lady  who 
lived  but  in  his  life?  The  noble  form  of  man,  he  said,  was  but 
a  shape  of  wax,  when  it  wanted  the  courage  which  should 
keep  it  firm.    The  law  had  be?n  lenient  to  him,  that  instead 
of  death,  which  he  had  incurred,  had  pronounced    by    the 
prince's  mouth  only  banishment.    Ho  had  slain  Tybalt,  but 
Tybalt  would  have  slain  him :  there  was  a  sort  of  happiness 
in  that.    Juliet  was  alive,  and  (beyond  all  hope)  liad  become 
his  dear  wife,  therein  he  was  most  happy.    All  these  blessings, 
as  the  friar  made  them  out  to  be,  did  Romeo  put  from  him 
like  a  sullen  misbehaved  wench.     And  the  friar  bade  him 
beware,  for  such  as  despaired  (he  said)  died  miserable.   Then 
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liHh  hi.  m  Jin;";  ,'^^;^^.  ''"'!•'  ^  /it  ..<.«sio„  t.  .»!.- 
i»ff  thoir  f«n,il,o«-  nnl  ton  '".V^^^"!  '"*«'»«  of  nconnl- 
would  be  nrnv'^i;.  ^rl  n  1  r  i '.^  ''""''^  '"'^  '''^  '"•'"''' 

t«-nty  times  nl!   o v  t     "  1     w; '?    'n  '";!'''  ••"*""'  -'•'• 

lii8  leave  to  go  and  see  biria,       .  •  "'*  ^'■"»'''  '^'">  *««>k 

thai  night,  and    y  Tyb  'J    ;  'J"'''^';'-'"^  *'^  *^^  ^'t''  '•^t 

l^'tte,^  f  on,  Hn  e  to  t  1  ^  ^        !""'  /''^"^'^^^^  *'  ^«n^^  I'i'n 
affaire  at  home  '  «<'iua.ntm.  hi.n  witJ,  U.e  nt.te  of 

J'a<l  hoard  her  confess  in  o^^^^^^^  the  orchard  in  whi.h  he 

of  this  night,  and  "he  deli^f  u?  ^^''""1  ''"•-  *'"^  ^''^^'^"^''^ 
other's  «)ciety  were  fldVv^i  f'  *  ""^'  '^^^^^  t'K>k  in  ea<h 
>ng.  and  the'/atarad'Su  ^Tf'th'"'  ^'r  '^-I^-t  of  part- 
oome  daybreak  8ocCd  to  .^mn  P*^'^  ^'*-^'-     '^''*'  ""vvel- 

hoard  the  morning  Tnt  if  r.T  f^/^^^"'  «»^  ^^^'n  Juliet 
•suaded  herself  Ztl";„V  he"  '^l"  ^7"^'^  ^■'''"  '»«^«  P^^' 
ni^ht;  but  it  wL  oi  tr7lv  the  ^lr^T\''  ^'^''''^'  ^"'^'^  ''v 
cordantand  unpleai?^,,^^,  t^t 'it'I  '  '""^^  ?''  ^  ^^'■^■■ 
of  day  in  the  east  tooi^X^i^K^}  i  ^'^'''  """  Ihi'strmks 
/or  these  i<)ver8To    n,t  J'*?*^',""*  ^'^*^  ^t  was  time 

wife  with  a  heavy  },r„nn'  ^."^^  ^"'  ^"-^^'^  "^  J''«  ^hvir 
lua  every  hour  in  t  k  d  u- ''? ""r'-^  «  ^'''t"  to  her  from  Ar„n- 
ohamW-winW  h  Vi;!;'  ,7  ''^'""^  •^''^^•'-''^"'  f'-"  her 
that  .sad  Wbodi^g  JVtf  „.nt"i^^  '" 

appeared  to  her  eves  a  a  one   W  '•     .t  ""'u""^'    '''^    ^'«^'    he 
RomcK)'s  mind  misgave  him  ixlke'"  "'"  ^V""^  ^^  «  *o'"^'- 
oreed  hastily  Jo  depart'^  "Jt^rr";  £  TT  ^^?  ^"? 
^^Ufnn  the  wails  of  Verona  after  davbrnlk  '"  '"""*^ 

-tar  jiis^^'iivtf  ^rZtei:^  ^^"^^^  "^  ""•«  p-  «f 

nomeo  Jiad  not  gone  many  day.«^,  before 
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tho  old  Tjonl  C'Hpulot  prop«»*'(l  a  match  for  .Tulirt.  'llv  Iiuk- 
Imnd  Ii«  lm«l  chiwt'n  for  her.  not  drmming  Uiat  she  waa  inar- 
r'ml  already,  was  Count  Paris,  a  K»Htt"^  y<>«nj?.  a»><l  »"'»''' 
gentleman,  no  unworthy  suitor  to  the  young  Juliet  if  t»he  had 
u<'vor  soon  Romoo. 

Tlio  terrifio<l  Juliet  was  in  a  wul  p<Tploxity  at  lu-r  fathorN 
olTc-r.  She  plemled  her  youth  unsuitahle  to  uiarriagi'.  the 
rcHjcnt  death  of  Tybalt,  which  ha^l  left  her  spirit*  too  weak  to 
meet  a  luwband  with  any  fac<i  of  joy,  and  Ivow  in<lecorou«  it 
would  show  for  the  family  of  tho  CapulcU  to  he  cclehratinj? 
a  nuptial-foast,  when  his  fun<'ral  soloninitics  were  hardly  over: 
she  pleaded  every  reason  agflinst  tlio  niateh  but  the  true  one, 
namely,  tliat  she  waa  married  already,  liut  lord  Capulet 
was  deaf  to  all  her  oxcusos,  and  in  a  pn'mptory  manner 
ordered  lior  to  get  ready,  for  by  tho  following  Thursday  she 
should  be  married  to  Taris ;  anil  having  found  her  a  husband 
rich,  young  and  noble,  auch  as  tho  proudesu  maid  in  Verona 
might  joyfully  accept,  he  could  not  bear  that  out  of  an  affected 
coyness,  as  he  construed  her  denial,  she  should  oppose  ob- 
stacles to  her  own  good  fortune. 

In  this  extremity  Juliet  applied  to  the  fri<'ndly  friar, 
always  her  counsellor  in  dustrefs,  and  he  asking  her  if  she 
had  resolution  to  undertake  a  desperate  remedy,  and  she 
answering  that  she  would  go  into  the  grave  alive,  rather  than 
marry  Paris,  her  own  dear  husband  living;  he  direct<Ml  her 
to  go  homo,  and  appear  merry,  and  give  her  consent  to  marry 
I'jiris,  acc!ording  to  her  father's  desire,  and  on  the  next  night, 
which  was  the  night  before  the  marriage,  to  drink  off  the  con- 
tents of  a  ])hial  which  he  tln'n  gave  Ikt,  tho  effec  t  of  whi<'h 
would  be,  that  for  two-and-forty  hours  after  drinking  it  she 
should  appear  cold  and  lifelcas;  that  when  the  bridegroom 
came  to  fetch  her  in  the  morning,  he  would  find  lier  U)  apr)ear- 
ance  dead ;  that  then  she  would  Ix'  home,  as  the  tiianntjr  in  that 
eountxy  was,  uncovered,  on  a  bier,  to  bo  buried  in  tho  family 
vault;  that  if  she  could  put  off  womanish  fear,  and  consent 
to  this  terrible  trial,  in  forty-two  liours  after  swallowing  tho 
liquid  (such  was  its  certain  operati<m)  she  would  be  sure  to 
awake,  as  from  a  dream;  and  before  she  sliould  awake,   he 
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^:i^-  nt;;;: :,';;:;  i-,;;;':,,:!::  ,":■{;■  t'  '";  """"•• 

n"p.i.U.    No  cost  wa,  »,J".,   fc     "  .TI  ,'  '■/"''''r'"'-''""'-- 

■"-^ -«,[--« '-V-V-  i«f.m"'wit';,'i:,';''  ''■"'""'  "•'-'■■'■■ 
s.,o':,!t;  r  r;^i^^„",l'''i:..;'';l:;:' ;'™'j  -^'i";  -.^ 

were  bcstowx.!  '^But  thT      '  i        P'^T  ^^''''  ^^^'"'^  '>^i«« 
'!«»th  to  Ins  honest    Unhlf         ?    •     ^'{''^*^^'  '^^'^-     ^Imt 

fro.  ,„  ^^^  s:^  ^^.Ifi' wf  il,-!""  ^'!:t;1 
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|M»int  of  MH'inK  h<'r  udviiiuf*!  (an  tli. y  llioii«lit)  l»v  ii  'uoiiiiH- 
injf  iind  iidvuntagt'ous  inat<h.  Now  nil  thinv'M  that  w<!r»' 
ordaintMl  for  the  fwtival  w«'ro  tiirmtl  Iroiii  tlw-ir  projMTtUs 
t<»  <lo  th«'  oHicij  of  a  hhuk  funeral.  Th.-  wcMiiix  »Ih'<m-  r«TV(Ml 
for  a  H4i<l  burial  feast.  th«'  bri<la'  hy?imM  w<  n;  <'han>:o<l  to  «ul- 
K'li  ilirgt's,  th<'  Kpri^htly  iiiHtrumi'iitii  to  iiu'laiulioly  \h'}\h,  ami 
thi'  flowtTH  that  Hhoulil  husc  hinn  »tnw»'.l  in  tlio  hrid.'s  t)ath, 
now  M-rvi'.l  hut  to  Htr«'w  Iht  (•«»r|M'.  Now  instn.l  of  a  prif-t 
to  inarrv  her,  a  pri»'»»t  wa*j  nwd.d  to  hury  lu-r;  and  nhc  wim 
home  to"  «hurth  indee*]  not  to  au;.'inent  the  eluerful  hope<  of 
the  living?,  but  to  swell  the  dr<'ary  nundxrs  of  the  dea«l. 

Bad  news,  which  always  travels  faster  than    pMxl,    now 
brought  the  dismal  storv  of  bin  Juliet's  death  to  Honieo  at 
Mantua,  bofon?  the  messenj^i-r  eould  arrivo  who  wa.><  s«Mit  by 
friar  I^awrenee  to  apprise  hiiii  that  tbe»«!  were  nio/k  funeraU 
onlv,  and  buttheHhadow  and  repr«>-ent;Ui(»n  <if  (bath,  and  tint 
hi.s'dear  lady  lay  in  the  tomb  but  for  a  short  while.  exjHxting 
when  Komeo  should  eomo  to  release  her  from  that  dreary  man- 
sion.    Just  before,  l{omeo  had  »^cn  unusually    ioyful    and 
li^dithearted.    He  had  dreame         the  night  that  he  wa.s  dead 
(a  Strang*!  dn'.nn,  that  gave  a  «    id  man  leav«!  to  think),  an.l 
that  his  lady  eaine  and   found  him  <1ead.  and  breathed  .'■ 
life  with   kis."*<'s  on  hi>*  lips,  that   lie  reviv«'d,    and    was    u. 
emiK't-orl     And  now  that  a  mes-sfn'zer  eiiiie  from  Vcroni.  be 
thought  surely  it  was  to  confirm  some  good  i.  ws  which  his 
dream  bad  pn-saged.    liut  when  tlie  c<»ntrary  to  his  flattering 
vision  ai)iK^ar<'d,  and  that  it  wa.s  his  lady  who  was  dead  in 
truth,  whom  he  <ould  not  revive  by  any  kisses,  he  ordered 
horses  tf)  1k'  got  ready,  for  he  determined  that  night  to  visit 
Verona,  and  to  sec  his  lady  in  her  tomb.     And  as  mischief 
is  swift  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men,  he  called 
to  mind  a  ]>oor  apothecary,  whose  shop  in  Mantua  he  had 
latelv  passiHl,  and  from  the  beggarly  appi'arancc  of  the  man. 
who  set^mcd  famished,  and  the  wrett^hed  show  in  his  shop  of 
empty  Ikixcs  ranged  on  dirty  .shelves,  and  other  tokens  of 
extreme  wnHchedness,  he  had    said    at  the    time    (perhai)s 
having  some  misgivings  that  liis  own  disastrous  life  might 
haply  meet  with  a  conclusion  so  desperate),  "If  a  man  were 
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wor.  «  nf  h.s  now  nuur  u,..,  I„.  n.in.l.  a„.|  |„.  „     !  I  „  ,'  , 

nl  ..n.l  h.,M  ^o.l  .vl.uh  In,  p.,u.rtv  ....I.l  ,,.t  ,•-!,.,    .,|      , 
Ht  Zh'   f         •/'^  ''-«all..w..,|.  |.„  tol.l  |.„n.  if  l',  ,  ,1, 

With    thjS   |H„Mon    I, t   nut    for    Vrvnu.u    to    |„lv,.  a    .i-ht 

•  H  H.^l.t    to  .wallow  tl„.  ,MM..,..  an.l   Im>  |,„ri,.|  by  h.-r  «i,lp 

np..lHs.     n..  I.a.l  provi.l...!  «  li^hl.  an.l  a  H,.a.l..  an.)  wn'n  •! . 
"K  mm.  an.l  wan  ,.r.K-.....|,.,.  ,o  [..vak  o.H.n  tl...     ... mm" 

I    was  t^^^^^^^  Imn  cl..,.t  fro,,,  Ihh  unlawful  hunin.... 

.'u  I,  t  at  that  un,-«>a»M.nahIo  t„„o  of  ni^ht,  to  Htr.-w  thmo,, 

hn.k..  II.  kn..wn'xtwlintaninf..n.-t  if..,,,..,,  iia-l  in  th.-.l..,.    l    , 
know,,,,.  h„„  ,,,  I...  a  M.>nfa,.,...  .u,.!  (a.  ho.s,.p   'J'        '    ( 
f'H.   o  all  tiM.    -apulW..  ho  ju.|,...|  that  h.  wal  co„,o  I  -  ni    . 
t<.  .1.)  Huuw  v,|lain.>i,s  .ma„i..  to  th.>  .l..)i.i  In.i;  ..  •        ■ 

;^-n...l  hv, ho  laws  ..rN^.n.nat..  .•;./;?, ;t;;^^r^^ 
<•  walls  <.f  , I,..,  „v.  I„.  wo„M  Unsr  ap,.,vh,.„.|...I  |.i       '    ^    ;" 

•''"''  ^^'"'  '"\  '""'^"l   "^<''".  '-t  to  ,„-ovoke  hi«  an  .  r 
draw  down  iin.)th(',-  sin  m«>n  )ii    l....,  i  r  ,  ^     ^    ' 

BOO  wh..  ,t  was  ho  had  «hu„.  that  it  was  piris.     ho      Vl      „ 
<>",1.H  way     n.n,  ^rantua)  .ho.dd   havo   ,.,a,-riL,  .i:.,:.:;'";.:^ 

wTn!    i  •■""*•'  '•    ^''"  ''""'^'  «^  ^'"^  >vhon,",„isr;;riMno 

.'ad  n.a.Io  a  fo„,panion,  and  said  thai  ho  w..„M  h„,-v  h„  i  ,  m 
♦r.un.phal  ,.,-av<..  n.oanin,.  j,,  .r„,i„,«,  ._.,^,.^  'J.  >  '  "  "  •' 
oFnod:  and  thcro  lay  his  la.ly,  as  one  who,,,  do  t      .a, 
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l.c'*  iMiiiilv,  or  iiK  if  iN'iitli  H<ii'  iiiiMiroii«.  anil  llif  li-iui 
nliliorii"!  iiii.ri!«<t  r  ki-pt  hf*r  ihiTi-  for  lii«  il«'lij.'lil ;  for  «Um!  lay 
\it  fn-'li  mill  1>I«»  .iiiiii;:.  ii'*  -In-  lunl  falli'ii  «••  nl-i'n  \vli(»n  *ho 
hvuillitw«il  that  lM'iiur;liiii;.'  |><Mtiiii:  jiihI  iii'ur  In  r  la\  'r.vl>alt  in 

liiH  III I\  ^llrlmtl.  wli'.iii  Wmiih'i  ••••m;:.  Ii'j:j:«'il  i-anloii  of  hi* 

hfi'lfwM  riupt.',  aiitl  for  JiilH't'K  nakf  «all«'<l  him  'oiimih,  and 
m'u\  Ihit  hi'  wa-  ah  tut  to  <!o  hmi  a  fii\or  li\  [.utliiij.'  hirt  fiu'iny 
to  iN'utli.  ill  ff  Uoiin'*>  tiN»k  liw  liwt  It'iur  uf  liJH  IuiIv'h  lip% 
ki^Hirij;  tin-Ill ;  ami  h  'if  h  •  «*lio'»k  tin-  liiinliii  of  lii«  cro--*  »tur« 
fiiiMi  III-  wr.rv  IhmIv.  j-wallowiii^  that  ihii-nii  whith  iIk-  a)»>tln'- 
«arv  IukI  wiihl  him,  w  lio-t- o|  vratioii  w.ih  fiital  ainl  r -al,  not 
liki-  that  <li-H!-iiil>liii^'  poliod  whuh  Julit't  liu«l  Rwallt  «o(l,  the 
clfccl  of  \\hi«h  wan  imw  marly  <'Vpini>;r.  and  *li«>  a'^out  to 
waki'  to  cmiitlain  that  |{<tim>n  had  not  ki-pt  his  tiiiu'.  or  that 
I"  had  niini'  tru  soon. 

For  now  till'  hour  \\i\t  arrivil  at  wiiirli  tlu*  friar  lind 
|,.omi-i4'd  that  -In'  s'loiild  auaki-;  an  I  \u\  having'  learned  thut 
his  lottir-  whirh  Im  lull  M-nt  to  Mantiii,  hy  Mime  unhieky 
iN'tinliiiM  (if  ihi'  nn's.-«nj:tr.  Iiad  m-vi-r  rt'aehi'd  Itonifo,  cume 
him^'lf,  provided  with  a  pi^k  axi-  and  lantern,  to  deliver  tht 
ladv  from  I.er  t  ontin  iiu  Jit  :  Imt  he  was  surpriue<l  to  find  t 
li;rht  already  hiirniiij,'  in  the  Capulels'  monument,  and  to  nte 
^wordi  and  b!i»oil  m-ar  it,  and  It  une  »  ainl  Paris  lyin-i  hreath- 
l(>s  hy  the  monument. 

Heforr  he  couhl  eiit'rtiiii  a  eonjii  t  lire,  to  ima.irino  how 
Ihe-o  fatal  aecidentH  had  lalleii  out,  duliet  awoke  out  of  lior 
t ranee,  and  sei'injr  the  friir  neir  her.  .-h<'  niiieinlH'n'd  the 
place  where  -he  was,  and  (l;o  oeeasion  of  her  InMng  there, 
and  a-ked  for  Woineo:  hut  the  friar,  hearinsr  a  noiso,  hade  her 
eoiiic  out  of  that  plai  •  of  d.'atli.  am!  of  uiiiiitura!  shn'p,  for 
a  j,'realer  |>ower  than  they  eouhl  eontradiet  had  thwart^'d  their 
in*  Jits;  and  hein^^  fri,i:htrne  I  hy  the  n  lise  of  piople  coming' 

1       .      1  .  1  ..t   .   1 r..i:.,i    ii...  ,....»  ..I.......1    !•>  Iio..  tfiwi  l/>t'o*j 

nr  i     'i  ,  ;;;ii    ".iitii  •rii::fv  .-.lu    ■^.■.•:  •■  •.ip  \i-*~.-i    ssi  a'  t    t  ■  •>•    ••■ 

hand,  she  pie>sed  that  |)oi>on  had  Im'CU  the  eau  •  of  his  end, 
luifl  she  would  have  swallowed  the  (]re*r«  if  any  .  id  'xM-n  h»ft. 
and  she  kissed  liis  still  warm  lips  to  try  if  any  poison  vet  did 
hang  \\[nm  tliern :  then  liearing  a  nearer  noise  of  j)eoph>  com- 
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the  for^ivonoss  (»f  liis  parouts,  acknowledging  the  Imyin!,'  of  the 
jK)ison  of  tlie  jxK^r  ap)tJit'carv,  and  Jii.s  intent  in  t()inin<j  to 
the  nionuincnt,   to  die.  and    lie   witii   .Juliet.     All   tlies<'  cir- 
cnrnstanccH  a^n^'d  together  to  clear  the  friar  from  any  hand 
he  could   l>e  supposed  to  liave    had    in    tlieiC    complicated 
slaughters,  further  than  as  the  unintended  consequences  of 
liis  own  well-nu'ant,  yet  too  artificial  and  subtle  contrivance.-*. 
And  the  prince,  turning  to  thege  old  lords  Mcmtague  and 
Capulet,  rebuked  them  for  their  brut^il  and  irrational  enmi- 
tii*,  and  showed  tliem  what  a  scourge  Heaven  had  laid  u|>on 
such  offences,  that  it  Imd  found  meaas  even  throiigh  the  love 
of  tlieir  diildren  to  punish  their  unnatural  hate.    \nu  these 
old  rivals,  no  longer  enemies,  agreed  to  bury  tlieir  long  strife 
in  their  children's  graves;  and  loid  Capufet  requested  lord 
Montague  to  give  him  his  hand,  calling  him  by  the  name  of 
brother,  as  if  in  acknowledgement  of  the  union'of  their  fami- 
lies by  the  marriage  of  the  young  Capulet  and  Montague; 
and  saying  that  lord  Montague's  hand  (in  token  of  reconcile- 
ment) was  all  he  demanded  for  his  daughter's  jointure;  but 
lord  Montague  said  he  would  give  him  more,  for  he  would 
rais<>  her  statue  of  })ure  gold,  that  while  Verona  kept  its  name, 
no  figure  should  lie  so  esteemed  for  its  richne.-is  and  work- 
manship as  that  of  the  true  and  faithful  Juliet.     And  lord 
Capulet  in  return  said,  that  he  would  raise  a?iother  statue 
to  ]{omeo.     So  did  these  poor  old  lords,  when  it  w.ii;  too  ^ate 
strive  to  outdo  each  otlier  in  mutual  courtesies:   while    so 
deadly  had  been  their  rage  and  enmity  in  past  times,  that 
nothing  but  the  fearful  overthrow   of"^their  children    (poor 
sacrifices  to  their  quarrels  and  dissensions)  could  remove  the 
rooteil  hates  and  jealousies  of  the  noble  families. 


KINC;   LliAR. 


Lkak.  kin-,' (if  IJrituin,  Imd  tl'ivo  (laiijrliiois;  (loiicril,  wifo 
io  t!i<|  (Itikc  of  All;any;  Ucf,Mn,  wiff  to  tlic  diiko  of  Cormviill; 
and  Conk'lia,  a  vouiif,'  maid  for  wl.ose  lovf  the  kin^  of  Frame 
and  duke  of  Jiiir^riindy  \v<>re  joint  suitor.s  and  wcro  at  this 
time  niakin<;  stay  i'or  that  |)ui])nse  in  tlie  court  of  I.ear. 

Tlie  ohi  king,  worn  out  with  ago  and  the  fatigues  of 
government,  li-  Iteing  more  than  fourscore  years  oUl,  deter- 
mined to  take  no  further  part  in  state  alfairs'  but  to  h^av.  the 
management  to  younger  strengths,  that  lie  might  hivu  lime 
to  prepare  for  deatli,  wliich  must  at  no  hmg  period  ensue. 
\\ith  tins  intent  lie  railed  his  three  daughters  to  him,  to 
know  from  their  own  lips  which  of  tiem  loved  him  Ix^t.  that 
he  might  part  his  kingdom  among  them  in  such  nrouoitions 
as  their  affection  for  him  should  seem  to  di-^erve. 

(Joneril.  the  ehk'st,  decinred  that  she  lov<"d  her  father  more 
than  words  <oukl  give  out,  thit  he  .vas  doarer  to  her  than  the 
light  of  her  own  eyes,  deaier  than  life  and  liln^rtv,  with  i 
deal  of  such  profe.-sing  stuff,  which  is  easv  to  counterfeit 
where  there  is  no  real  love,  only  a  few  fine' words  delivered 
with  confidence  Ixdng  want<xl  "  in  that  ca<e.  The  kin<r, 
delighte.""  to  liear  fiom  her  own  mouth  this  assurance  of  her 
love,  and  thinking  that  tnily  her  heart  went  with  it,  in  a  fit 
of  fatherly  fondness  Ix^slowed  upon  her  and  her  hushund  one- 
third  of  his  ample  kingdom. 

Then  calling  to  him  his  second  daugliter,  he  demanded 
what  she  had  to  say.  Eegan,  who  was  made  of  the  same  hol- 
l)w  metal  as  her  sister,  was  not  a  wit  Ix-hind  in  her  profi'ss- 
lons,  hut  rath(>r  declared  that  what  her  sister  had  spoken 
came  short  of  the  love  which  she  profer^cd  to  bear  for  Ids 
highness  :insomuc]i  that  she  found  all  other  jovs  dead,  in  com- 
parison with  the  pleasure  which  she  took  fnthe  love  of  her 
dear  king  and  father. 
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[/•ar  blessed  Jiinisdf  in  Iiaviii;,'  scch  loviiijr  i-'liildri'ii,  jus  hn 
tlioii<,'Iit :  and  could  do  no  less,  after  the  handsome  jissur- 
ancf  whieh  l{e<,'an  had  niad<>,  than  he-low  n  third  of  his  kin},'- 
doin  u|M)n  Jier  and  her  hnshand,  eciual  in  size  to  thit  which 
he  Jiad  already  ^dven  away  t  >  (Jonerih 

Th4'n  turn  in*;  to  his  youn;:<!4  daujrJiter  ('(irdelia.  wlioiu 
lie  calU'd  his  joy,  he  asked  what  she  had  to  say,  tliinkin^'  no 
douht,  that  slie  wouhl  ^dad  liis  ears  with  the  same  h)vin<,' 
speeches  which  h<T  sisters  had  uttered,  or  rath<'r  that  Jier 
expressions  wouhl  Ix'  so  much  slron^^er  than  theirs,  ius  she  had 
always  Ihkmi  his  darlinj,',  and  favored  by  him  above  either  of 
them.  But  Cordelia,  distrusted  with  the' flattery  of  her  sister<, 
whose  hearts  she  knew  were  far  from  their  lips,  and  siH'in;!? 
that  all  tiieir  coaxin<j  siK-a-hes  were  only  intende^l  to  win  edie 
tlio  old  kin<(  out  of  his  dominions,  that  they  and  their  hus- 
bands mi«:ht  roifrn  in  his  lifetime,  made  no  Other  reply  but 
this, — that  she  loved  his  majesty  aceordinj,'  to  lior  duty, 
neitlu'r  more  or  less. 

The  kin^',  shocked  with  th  |>{K>anmcc  of  in«?ratitude  in 
his  favorite  child,  desired  her  lu  comsidor  her  words,  and  to 
mend  her  spccvh,  lest  it  should  nuir  her  fortunes. 

Cordelia  then  t^dd  her  father,  that  he  was  her  father,  that 
he  had  given  her  hreedin;;,  and  loved  her;  that  she  returned 
those  duties  back  as  wa-^  mo<t  fit,  and  did  olxiv  him,  love  him, 
and  most  honor  him.  liut  that  she  could  not  frame  her  mouth 
to  such  hir^TL  speeches  as  her  sisters  had  done,  or  promise  to 
love  nothing'  else  n  M  world.  ^Vhy  had  her  sisters  Ini-^- 
bands,  if  (as  tlu'y  ^;i,d)  they  have  no  love  for  annhin<:  but 
their  father;  If  she  shcndd  ever  wcd,  she  was  sure  the  lord 
to  whom  she  gave  hrv  hand  would  want  half  her  love,  half 
her  care  and  duty:  .'ihe  should  never  marry  like  her  sister^ 
to  love  her  father  all. 

Cordelia,  who  in  earnest  loved  her  old  father  even  almost 
as  extravairantly  as  lier  sisfprs  p.^tejided  to  do,  would  liavc 
plainly  told  him  so  at  any  other  tim<',  in  more  dau<jhter-like 
and  loving  terms,  and  without  the.^e  (pialifications,  whicli  did 
mdi'etl  sound  a  little  ungracious:  but  after  the  ca-aftv  flatter- 
ing si>eeclies  of  her  sisters,  which  she  had  seen    draw    such 
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oxtruvapint  rowardsi,  sho  tliou^'ht  the  handsomest  thiii^  she 
i")ul(l  do  was  to  love  and  Ix?  silent.  This  put  her  afTection 
out  of  8Us|)>eion  of  iiierceiuiry  ends,  and  showed  that  she  loved, 
l)ut  not  for  ^ain ;  and  that  Iht  professions,  the  less  ostenta- 
tious they  were,  had  so  much  the  more  of  truth  and  sincerity 
than  lier  8i:5ter8, 

This  plainness  of  speech,  which  Ijcar  called  pride,  so 
enraged  the  old  monarch — who  in  his  be»t  of  times  always 
showed  much  of  spleen  and  rashness,  and  in  whom  the  dotage 
incident  to  old  age  had  so  clouded  over  his  reason  that  he 
could  not  discern  truth  from  flattery,  nor  a  gay  painted  speech 
from  words  that  came  from  the  heart — that  in  a  fury  of 
resentment  he  retracted  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  which 
yet  remained,  and  which  he  had  reserved  for  Cordelia,  and 
gave  it  away  from  her,  sharing  it  e(|ually  between  her  two 
sifters  and  their  husbands,  the  dukes  of  .  hany  and  Cornwall; 
whom  he  now  called  to  him,  and  in  presence  of  all  his  cour- 
tiers, bestowing  a  coronet  between  them,  invested  them  jointly 
with  all  the  ])ower,  revenue,  and  execution  of  government, 
only  retaining  to  himself  the  name  of  king;  all  the  rest  of 
royalty  he  resigned;  with  this  reservation,  that  himself,  with 
a  hundred  knights  for  1  is  attendants,  was  to  be  maintained 
by  montldy  course  in  each  of  his  daughters'  palaces  in  turn. 

So  preposterous  a  disposal  of  his  kingdom,  so  little  guided 
by  reason,  and  so  much  by  passion,  filled  all  his  courtiers  with 
astonishment  and  sorrow;  but  none  of  them  had  the  courage 
to  interpose  between  this  incensed  king  and  his  wrath,  except 
the  earl  of  Kent,  who  was  beginning  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  Cordelia,  when  the  passionate  Lear  on  pain  of  death  com- 
manded him  to  desist;  but  the  good  Kent  was  not  so  to  be 
repelled.  He  had  been  ever  loval  to  Lear,  whom  he  had  hon- 
ored as  a  king,  loved  as  a  father,  followed  as  a  master;  and 
he  liad  never  esteemed  his  life  further  than  as  a  r^wn  to  wage 
against  his  royal  masters  enemies,  nor  feared  to  lo?e  it  when 
Lears  safety  was  the  motive;  nor  i  aw  that  Lear  wa,s  most  his 
own  enemy  ,  did  tin's  faithful  servant  of  the  king  forget  his 
old  principles,  but  manfully  op[)Osed  Ijcar,  to  do  Lear  good; 
and  was  unmannerly  only  because  Lear  was  mad.     He  had 
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bwn  a  most  faithful  I'ounscllor,  in  times  past,  to  tlio  kiiiL'. 
and  ho  besought  him  now,  that  he  would  see  with  his  evos 
(as  he  had  done  in  many  wei^^lity  matters),  nnd  pp  hv  "his 
advice  still;  and  in  his  inat  ccmsideration  recall  this  l)i.:*Hnis 
rashness;  for  he  would  answer  with  his  life,  his  judgment 
that  Ix?ar'8  \-oungest  (hiught<'r  did  not  love  him  least,  nor 
wore  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  gave  no  token  of 
holl(.vvnes8.  When  j>ower  Iwwed  to  flattery,  honor  was  bound 
to  plainness.  For  loir's  threats,  what  could  he  do  to  him, 
whase  life  was  already  at  his  service?  That  should  not  hin- 
der duty  from  speaking. 

The  honest  freedom  of  this  good  earl  of  Kent  onlv  stirred 
up  the  king's  wrath  the  more,  and  like  a  frantic  oati<'nt  wlio 
kills  his  physician,  and  loves  his  mortal  disease,  ho  hanislicd 
this  true  servant,  and  allotted  him  but  five  davs  to  make  his 
preparations  for  departure;  but  if  on  the  sixth  his  hated 
person  was  found  within  the  realm  of  Britain,  that  moment 
was  to  be  his  death.  And  Kent  bade  farewell  to  the  king, 
and  said,  that  since  he  chose  to  r.liow  himself  in  such  fashion, 
it  was  but  banishment  to  stay  there ;  and  before  he  went,  he 
recommended  Cordelia  to  the  protection  of  the  gods,  the  maid 
who  had  so  rightly  thought,  and  so  discreetly  spoken;  and 
only  wished  that  her  sisters'  large  speeches  might  \yc  answered 
with  deeds  of  love;  and  then  he  went,  as  he  said,  to  shape 
his  old  course  to  a  new  country. 

The  King  of  France  and  \luke  of  Burgundv  were  now 
called  in  to  hear  the  determination  of  Lear  about  his  young- 
est daughter,  and  to  know  whether  they  would  TX'r.4st  in  their 
courtship  to  Cordelia,  now  that  she  was  under  her  father's 
displeasure,  and  had  no  fortune  but  her  own  person  to  recom- 
mend her;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  declined  the  match 
and  would  not  take  her  to  wife  upon  such  conditions:  but 
the  king  of  France,  understanding  wliat  the  nature  of  the 
fault  had  been  which  had  lost  lier  the  love  of  jier  lather, 
that  it  was  only  a  tardiness  of  si^ch.  and  the  not  l>eing 
able  to  frame  her  tongue  to  flattery  like  lier  sisters,  tof)k 
tins  young  maid  by  the  hand,  and  saving  that  her  virtues 
were  a  dowr/  above  a  kingdom,  bade  Cordelia  to  take  fare- 
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well  «.f  licr  si*«U'rs,  and  of  her  fatluT,  though  lie  luul  Inyn 
unkind,  nnd  shts  t^liould  ^o  with  him,  and  l;o  (|nwn  of  him 
and  of  fair  France,  and  n'i);n  over  fainT  |KV<8<*H«ionH  than  h«'r 
fii.Ht<'rs:  and  he  tailed  tlic  duke  of  liur^nndy  in  contempt  i 
waterish  duke,  becaiwc  his  love  for  this  younj,'  maid  had  in 
a  inoment  run  all  away  like  water. 

Then  Cordelia  with  wiH'pinjr  eyes  took  leave  of  hor  winters, 
and  l)esouf,dit  th<'m  to  love  their  father  well,  and  make  pood 
tlu'ir  professions;  and  they  sullenly  told  her  not  to  prcserilx* 
to  tliem,  for  they  knew  their  duty;  but  to  strive  to  content 
her  husband,  who  had  taken  her  (as  they  tauntingly  ex- 
pressed it)  as  Fortune's  alms.  Ancl  Cordelia  with  a  heavy 
Iw'art  (h'parted,  for  she  knew  the  cunning  of  her  sisters,  and 
she  wislMHl  her  father  in  better  hands  than  she  was  about  to 
h'ave  him  in. 

Cordelia  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  devilish  disposi- 
tions of  her  sisters  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  true 
wlors.  Even  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month,  which 
Jjcar  was  to  spend  by  a^eement  with  his  eldest  daughter 
fioneril,  the  old  king  began  to  find  out  the  differenex;  between 
promises  and  performances.  This  wretch  having  got  from  her 
father  all  that  he  had  to  bestow,  even  vo  the  giving  away  of 
the  crown  from  off  his  head,  began  to  grudge  even  those  small 
remnants  of  rovalty  which  the  old  man  had  reserved  to  him- 
M'lf.  to  please  his  fancy  with  the  idea  of  being  still  a  king. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
Every  time  .«;he  met  her  father  she  put  on  a  frowning  coun- 
tenance; and  when  the  old  man  wanted  to  s^wak  with  her, 
she  would  feign  sickness,  or  anything,  to  be  rid  of  the  sight 
of  him;  for  it  was  plain  that  she  esteemed  his  old  age  a  use- 
less burden,  and  his  attendants  an  unnecessary  exnense;  not 
only  she  herself  slackened  in  her  expressions  of  duty  to  the 
king,  but  by  her  example,  and  (it  Ls  to  be  feared)  not\ithout 
her  priv:iie  infttnictinns,  licr  very  sorvant:^  affected  to  treat 
him  with  neglect,  and  would  either  refuse  to  obey  his  orders  or 
still  more  contemptuously  pretend  not  to  hear  them.  Tjear 
could  not  but  perceivt.  tliL^*  alterati<m  in  the  l)ehavior  of  his 
daughter,  but  he  shut  liis  eyes  against  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
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a»  poople  ciunmonly  an'  unwiilin^r  t„  bcliovo  the  uiu)l«.).s)i„t 
constH|uon(M.8  wliirh  duirOwn  uMnkv.<  an.l  obstinacy  have 
broiiglit  upon  tlieni. 

True  love  and  iUlvhiy  arc  no  nio:o  to  U-  ostnuiifod  l,v  (7/ 
than  falst'luiod  and  holh^w-hcart^'dness  can  Ihj  conciliated  hv 
!/ood  nsage     Thi«  ernim'ntly  appears  in  the  in^t^nco  of  tho 
good  earl  of  Kent,  who,  lhou>fh  h:misl)ed  by  I^-ar.  and  his  life 
made  forfeit  if  he  were  found  in  HriUiin,  chos(.  t.,  stav,  and 
abide  all  fonsc<,uonces.  as  long  as  there  was  a  chanee  of  bis 
U'lng  useful  to  the  king  his  ,„a«ter.    See  to  what  mean  shifts 
and  disguises   jxwr  loyalty   is  forced   to  submit  .-ometimes- 
yot  It  counts  nothing  base  or  unworthy,  so  as  it  can  but  d.i 
K'rvice  where  it  owes  an  obligati.m!  '  In  the  disj-uise  of  a 
scrying-man  all  his  greatness  and  ,K,mp  laid  a.ide,  this  good 
carl  proffered  his  services  to  the  king,  who,  not  knowing  him 
to  l>e  Kent  m  that  d.sgui.se,  but  plea.^.,!  with  a  certain  pla'in!.e.. 
r  J*    ?J  ""^T'"'"'  '"  '•''  answ<Ts.  which  the  earl  put  .,m  (so 
different  froin  that  smooth  oily  flattery  which  l...  had  s(.  nuich 
re:ison  to  be  s.ck  of,  having  found  the  effects  n..t  answi'rable  in 
his  daugh  er),  a  bargain  wa.s  (piicklv  struck,  and  I^-ar  U.A< 
Kent  into  his  service  by  the  name  of  Caius.  as  he  called  himM^lf 
nev-er  suspecting  him  to  be  his  once  great  favorite,  the  hi.rh 
and  miglity  earl  of  Kent.  " 

This  Caius  quickly  found  means  to  show  his  fidelity  and 
ove  to  his  royal  master;  for  Goneril's  steward  tliat  same  dav 
behaving  m  a  disrespectful  manner  to  Ixjar,  and  givin^r  him 
sauc7  looks  and  language,  as  no  doubt  he  was  secretly  encour- 
aged to  do  by  Ins  mitres..  Caius  not  enduring  to  hear  so 
opn  an  affront  put  upon  his  majestr.  ,„ade  no  more  ado  but 
presently  tnpped  up  his  heels,  and  laid  the  unmamicrly 
slave  in  the  kennel;  for  which  friendly  service  Lear  became 
more  and  more  attached  to  h?m. 

Nor  was  Kent  the  only  friend  Lear  had.  In  bus  de-ree 
and  as  far  a^.  so  insignificant  a  pci^nage  could  show  his  Tove' 
the  poor  fool,  or  jester,  that  had  been  ..x  liis  palace  while  Tx?ar 
had  a  palace,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  kin^^s  and  £  eat  per- 
sonages at  that  time  to  keep  a  fool  (as  he  was  called)  to 
make  them  sport  after  serious  business:  this  poor  fool  clun-^ 
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to  Ijonr  nftor  lie  lijul  ^ivon  nway  Win  orown,  arul  l>v  his  witty 
Hayings  wouUl  kvop  up  liin  pkhI  liuinor,  tlioiigli  lie  Cdtild  not 
n'frain  *«)UU'tim(>s  from  jcvrinK  ^  ''•'*  mo«tor  for  lii«  iinpnul- 
cHcc  in  uncrowning  hiinnolf,  and  giving  all  awav  to  Inn 
(iaugliU'rs;  at  which  time,  a»  ho  rliyniinglv  cxpniwcd  it  tlicso 
(laughtorg 

Forouddnn  Joy  d'd  wo  -p. 

And  ho  for  Mormw  si'iiif. 
Fhut  Mil' h  a  kinir  ■hoiil  I  pt  ijr  bo  peep, 

AnJ  no  th«  (o  >)■  ainonK- 

And  in  such  wild  sayings,  and  scraps  of  songp,  of  which 
he  had  plenty,  this  pleasant  honest  fool  pourotl  out  his  heart 
<'V('n  in  the  presence  of  (Joneril  herself,  in  nuiny  a  hitter  taunt 
and  jest  which  cut  to  the  quick:  such  as  comparing  the  king 
to  the  hedge-sparrow,  who  foods  the  youncr  of  U>o  ciu^koo  till 
they  grow  old  enough,  and  then  lias  its  he^d  hit  ofT  for  its 
pains;  and  saying,  that  an  ass  may  know  when  the  cart  draw< 
the  horse  (moaning  that  liOar's  daughters,  that  ought  to  go 
If'hind,  now  ranked  befoi-e  their  father) ;  and  that  Lear  was 
no  longer  I>ear,  hut  the  shadow  of  Lear;  for  whicli  free 
siKH'ches  he  was  once  or  twice  threatened  to  he  whipped. 

The  coolness  and  falling  off  of  respect  which  liCar  had 
iK'gun  to  perceive,  wore  not  all  wliieh  this  foolish  fond  father 
wius  to  suffer  from  his  unworthy  daughter:  she  now  plainly 
told  him  that  his  staying  in  her  palace  was  inconvenient  eo 
long  as  he  insisted  upon  keeping  up  an  establishment  of  a 
hundred  knights;  that  this  establishment  wa.s  useless  and 
ox|)onsive,  and  only  served  to  fill  her  court  with  riot  and 
feasting;  and  she  prayed  him  that  he  would  les.s<m  their  num- 
U^r,  and  keep  none  but  old  men  about  him,  such  aa  him^self, 
and  fitting  his  age.  , 

liear  at  first  could  not  believe  his  eyes  or  ears,  nor  that 
it  was  his  daughter  who  spoke  so  unkindly.  He  could  not 
believe  that  she  who  had  received  a  crown  from  him  could 
seek  to  cut  off  iiis  train,  and  grudge  ^  im  the  respect  due  to 
his  old  age.  But  she  persisting  in  her  undutiful  demand,  the 
old  man's  rage  was  so  excited,  that  he  called  her  a  detested 
kite,  and  said  that  she  spoke  an  untruth;  and  so  indeed  she 
did,  for  the  hundred  knip^hts  were  all  men  of  choice  behavior 
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nii«l  i*obri<ty  of  iiuiniHTH,  »killod  in  all  iMirticiilms  of  duty, 
iirul  not  ^'iv<'U  to  riotiut;  or  fcjwtiiij;  iw  she  !*iiil.  Ami  li- 
bid  his  horH('8  to  Im*  prepared,  for  !■<•  would  t:*}  to  his  nthcr 
daught<'r,  Uc^'nn,  ho  and  his  liundriMl  kni;;hL<;  and  \\v  f|H>kt' 
of  inf,'ratitud<',  and  siiid  it  was  :i  riuirhlo-hoartod  dovil,  and 
showotl  more  hi(h»ou«  in  a  thihl  than  tho  m'a-nion«*t<'r.  And 
h«  rurwMl  his  <dd«'Ht  (hiujjhtcr  («on<'ril  m>  a.s  wa«  t<'rrihh'  to 
h<'ar;  praying  that  sho  might  m'ver  have  a  thiUl,'  or  if  »\w 
had,  that  it  might  live  to  n-turn  that  scorn  and  eontvmpt 
upon  her  which  «he  had  ^hown  to  him;  that  she  might  feel 
how  shar|M'r  than  a  serpent's  to<>th  it  was  to  have  a  thankless 
child./  And  Goneril's  husband,  tho  duke  of  Albany.  I»eginning 
to  excuse  himself  for  any  share  which  Ix>ar  might  «u|)iK)st! 
he  had  in  the  unkindne.-'s,  Ix;ar  would  not  l:ear  him  out,  but 
in  a  rage  ordered  hU  horses  to  Ix^  saddled,  and  S'^t  out  with 
liis  followers  for  the  alxxh  of  Ilegan,  his  other  daughter. 
And  Ix'ar  thought  to  hinij-elf  how  snuill  the  fault  of  Cordelia 
(if  it  was  a  fault)  now  a|)|H'ared,  in  comimrison  with  h"r 
sister^s,  j^nd  he  wept;  and  then  he  was  asliamed  that  sue!i 
a  cpi'ature  as  Goncril  should  have  so  much  power  over  his 
manhood  as  to  make  him  weep. 

Hegan  and  her  hasband  were  ktH-ping  their  court  in  great 
})oihp  and  state  at  their  palace;  and  I^'ar  desp;itched  jiis 
servant  Caius  with  letters  to  his  daught'r,  that  si  e  might 
be  prepared  for  his  leception.  while  he  and  his  train  fol- 
lowed after.  But  it  seems  that  (Joneril  had  l)een  beforehand 
with  him,  sending  letters  also  to  Kegan.  iicousing  her  f,<ther 
of  waywardness  and  ill  humors,  and  advi.'^ing  her  not  to  ie'<'ivo 
so  great  a  train  as  he  was  bringing  with  him.  This  messenger 
arrived  at  the  same  time  with  (!aius,  and  Caius  and  ho  met; 
and  who  should  it  be  '^ut  Caius's  old  enemy  the  steward,  whom 
ho  had  formerly  trip[)eu  up  by  the  heels  for  his  saucy  behavior 
to  lioar.  Caias  not  liking  the  fellow's  look,  and  suspecting 
what  he  came  for,  began  to  revile  him,  and  challenged  him 
to  fight,  which  the  fellow  refusing,  Caiu.s  in  a  fit  of  honest 
ptission,  beat  him  soundly,  as  such  a  mischief-maker  and 
carrier  of  wicked  n)es-ages  deserved;  whicli  coming  to  the 
eftrs  of  Began  and  her  husband,  they  ordered  Cftius  to  bo  jnit 
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in  the  -IchKh,  (limi^h  !„«  wmh  h  mou'ti'njfor  fn.in  tlio  kin^  lior 
fiitli.T.  iind  in  (hat  cluiriyfiT  dofiuituUHl  the  liij(l»«8t  roj4|Mvt- 
»M)  timt  the  first  lliitiK'  th.-  kin^  naw  whon  ho  cnUniul  ihv 
vjvilv  wiM  hM  faithful  HTvant  CaiiM  ^ittinij  in  tbit  dlgirrarc- 
fiil  nitiiatiorj. 

ThiH  wiw  hut  a  had  omen  of  the  riH«'|)ti«m  which  ho  was 
I"  <'xpivt ;  hut  a  vv<.rH..  foll<.w.d.  wh^-n,  u|K)n  inquiry  for  hiH 
dau;r|,|<.r  and  h.-r  huj<hand,  \w  wan  t^.hl  Ihrv  w«to  wt-arv  with 
travfllin^'all  ni^ht.  aiui  could  not  .^-c  him";  and  wh«-n'hwtlv 
U|M)u  his  insistiiijr  in  rt  i„,pitiv,.  „„,|  „„^rv  nianni'r  ti)  *«•  thcnV 
llicy  ( Muic  to  ^T.vt  hiui.  whom  nhould  he  -cc  in  thoir  couipanv 
hut  th"  h.itcd  (ioiictil.  wh.)  had  comic  to  tHI  h<'r  own  storv, 
and  set  h'r  MiKt<T  apiinst  tho  kin;,'  her  father! 
■-This  sijrht  much  moved  the  o!*|  man.  and  ntill  luore  to  8.i' 
Kepin  take  her  I..V  the  hand;  and  he  askc^d  ({oneril  if  slu'  was 
not  ashamed  to  I.M.k  u|.(m  h:/  old  white  In-ard.     And  Hejran 
ndviMvl  hiui  top>  h.une  apiin  with  (loneril  and  live  with  her 
piceaMv.  dismi^.in^r    |,„|f    |,j^   atteudant^   and    to    ask   Ikt 
OpKiyenes-^,  fur  he  was  old  and  wanted  discretion,  and  must 
Ik-  ruh'd  and  led  h.v  ikthops  that  hid  more  discretion  than  hiui- 
>^'ir.     And  Lear  shmcd  how  |)r«'|M>sterous  that  would  siund. 
if  lu'  were  in  p.  down  on  his  knees  and  Ih'^  of  his  oun  dau<di- 
ter  for   f(HHl  and  raiment  and   he  ar;;ued    a^'ain^t    such  '"an 
iinmitiiiii  (h-|H-ndem-e  .hvlarin;;  his  resolution  never  t'>  return 
with  her.  hut  to  stay  where  ho  was  with  l^yan,  he  and  his 
hundn-d  kni^dits;  f<.r  he  sjiid  that  she  had  not  for^n.t  tho  half 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  endowed  hor  with,  and  that  her 
eyes  wen-  not  fierc(>  lik(-  (loneril's.  hut  mild  and  kind.     And 
!.<•  said  that  ratlx-r  th^n  return  to  (loneril  with  half  his  train 
cut  oir,  he  would  jro  over  to  Kran<-e,  and  l>o;r  a  wretoh<><l  pen- 
sion of  the  kin^r  there,  who  luul  married  his  vounjrest  dnudi- 
t.>r  without  a  portion. 

Kilt  he  was  mistaken  in  exiKxttinj;  kinder  treatment  of 
he^iaii  (hail  lie  iiad  exi;eri<'nced  from  her  sister  (tonoril.  As 
i/"  willin,tr  to  outdo  her  sister  in  unfil'ial  iK-havior.  she  declared 
I  lat  she  thou^dit  fifty  kni^rhts  too  manv  to  wait  u|)on  him  • 
that  hve-and-twenty  were  (>nou;,di.  Then  Ix'ar,  ni^jh  hoart- 
hroken.  turned  to  (Joneril,  and  said  that  he  would  go  back 
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with  Imt.  for  lior  (iftv  «l<>iiltl«Ml  fivf-iuul-lwcntv  iin<]  m  Iht  lnv.« 
wa«  twii"*'  iiM  imicli  m  Hi-^'hu'k.  Hut  (ioiwril  cxt mi«'<l  lirrwlf 
ami  fHi<l,  what  utHsl  of  h*  many  ivx  livi'-ainl-twtnty ?  or  pvpn 
tea?  or  five  wh«'n  ho  rnijfht  Ix?  wniU!«l  uixtii  hy  hfir  Borvnnb*, 
or  lior  HJHt^'r'H  HcrvaiitH?  S(»  thrw  two  wi«k«H|  daii^'htiMH,  ni 
if  thi'y  Htrovc  to  oxttH'd  <Hich  oth«'r  in  crurlty  U^  their  old 
fathiT  who  had  hivn  mo  jfood  to  thorn,  hy  litth-  and  httlf 
wouhl  havo  ahutwl  him  of  all  hi?»  train,  all  ios|x>(t  (littl" 
onouKh  for  him  that  omn  ciunniaiidtMl  a  kinjrdom),  which 
was  h'ft  to  him  to  hIiow  that  hv  had  onc<'  U^'n  a  kin^'!  Not 
that  a  KpN'ndid  train  iA  o»w<'ntial  to  happin«'««,  hut  from  a 
kin>r  to  a  hc^jjar  is  a  hard  <hango,  from  romnumdin)?  million^ 
to  ln'  without  on«'  atU-nilant  ;  and  it  wtw  thr  in^rratiludo  in  lii< 
daughters  donyinp  it,  more  than  what  h  •  wouhl  sulTcr  hy  tin- 
want  of  it,  which  i»i«'nrd  thi«  poor  kin^'  to  th«'  ho;irt;  inso- 
much, that  with  tJii«  <louhlo  ill-usa^'«',  and  vexation  for  hav- 
ing so  foolishly  given  away  a  kingdom,  liLs  wits  hegan  to  l)o 
unst'ttliMl,  and  while  he  said  ho  knew  not  what.  Ih»  vowc<1 
rcvcngo  against  thofto  unnatural  haj^",  aiul  to  make  examples 
of  them  tliat  should  Ik»  U-rror  to  the  c  irth ! 

While  he  was  thus  idly  threatnin;,'  what  his  weak  arm 
could  never  oxecut<?,  nijjht  came  on,  and  a  loud  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lii^htninj?  with  rain;  and  hi**  daughters,  ntill  [H-rsist- 
ing  in  their  resolution  not  to  admit  his  followers,  he  called 
for  his  horses,  and  chose  rather  to  cncount(>r  the  utmost  fury 
of  the  storm  ahroa<l,  than  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  these 
ungrateful  daughters :  and  tliey,  saying  that  tJu^  injuries  which 
willful  men  procure  to  themselves  are  their  jufiL  puniHhment. 
suffered  hinj  to  go  in  that  condition,  and  .'iliut  their  dwrs 
upon  him. 

The  winds  were  high,  and  the  rain  and  storm  increased, 
when  the  old  man  sallied  forth  to  c<ind)at  witli  the  elements 
less  sharp  thon  hie  daughters'  unkindness.  For  manv  mile.-; 
about  there  was  scarce  a  hush;  and  there  uf)on  a  heatli, 
oxjwsed  to  the  fury  of  the  storm  in  a  dark  niglit,  did  Kini: 
Ijear  wander  out,  and  (Tefy  the  winds  and  the  thunder;  and 
ho  hid  the  winds  to  hlow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  or  swell  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  till  they  drowned  the  earth,  that  no  token 
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ini^lit  rmiftin  of  nnv  muh  iinjfnitoful  Anitiml  an  man.  Tho 
old  k\un  wiiH  now  U'ft  with  iio<»tii«r  compiution  Umn  tho  j>rv»r 
foul,  who  Ntill  iilti»hs|  with  hirii.  with  hU  ini'rry  oon««'it*  utriv- 
itiK  to  outjmt  tiiiiifortum».  mivinj;  it  wiw  hut  n  naughty  nijfht 
to  Hwini  in,  nnd  truly  thf  kin;;  had  MU'r  go  in  and  nsk  liiii 
ihitightcVR  hioMinf^: 

Hut  hti  lh<tt  hi»4  It  llllh-  tiny  wit. 
With  liMitfli  lio.  iht'  whiil  Mild  tli(<  nilM  ! 
Miiitl  iimkiMiiiiii'iit  V    h  hi*  furtiiiiit^  III, 
'ihuiiKli  lh«!  rnlii  It         .at It  ovrry  lUy  : 

ind  Hw«'aring  it  wna  a  hrnvo  nij?lit  to  cool  a  huly'g  priih*. 

Thus  poorly  act'ornpiuiiod,  this  onto  j^roat  monanh  wa* 
foun.l  hy  his  ivcr-fiiithful  wTvant  tho  goinl  oarl  Kent,  now 
Irunxforini'd  to  Caius,  who  ««vor  follow<«d  vUmi  at  his  sid«', 
thou^'h  th<?  king  did  not  know  him  to  bo  tho  earl;  and  he 
Huid,  "Alas!  Hir,  arc;  you  horo?  oroatures  that  lovo  night,  love 
not  sueli  nights  us  theso.  Tlii^  dreadful  storm  ha«  driven  tho 
IwastH  to  their  hiding  phuos.  Miui's  nature  c^innot  endure  the 
aHliction  or  the  fear."  Anil  I^ear  rebuked  him  and  saiti,  thoj^e 
leM,«^•r  evih  ere  not  f.'It.  where  a  greater  maUuiy  was  fl.xcd. 
When  th«'  mind  m  at  easi",  the  hody  has  leisure  to  lie  delicate; 
hut  the  tem{M>st  in  his  miml  did  t<ike  all  fettling  elsi?  from  hi.^ 
.'^•nscs.  hut  of  that  whic'-  !,  ,  it  hi-  !;o,irt.  And  he  sooke 
of  filial  ingratitude,  and  said  it  was  all  one  as  if  the  mouth 
should  tear  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it;  for  par4'nt8  were 
liands  and  foiwl  and  everything  to  children. 

Hut  the  good  Caiu.s  still  {M^rsisting  in  his  entreaties  that 
the  king  would  not  stay  out  in  the  o|)en  air.  at  hut  |M'r.suad<'d 
him  to  <'nter  a  little  wretched  hove!  which  stofMl  upon  tho 
heath,  where  the  fool  first  entering,  suddenly  ran  back  terri- 
lied.  siiying  that  he  had  seen  a  spirit.  Hut  u{Mm  examination 
this  spirit  proved  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  a  |M)or  He<lk;.:  l)eg- 
gar.  who  had  crept  into  this  desertcnl  hovel  for  shelter,  ami 
with  his  talk  about  devils  frighti^d  tlu'  fool,  one  of  those  i)<)or 
lunatics  who  are  either  mad,  or  feign  to  be  so.  tho  letter  to 
e.Ntort  charity  from  the  compassionate  country  people,  who  go 
fihout  the  country,  calling  thems<'lves  poor  Tom  nml  jioor 
Turlyg(K)d,  saying,  "Who  gives  anything  to  |>oor  Tom?''  stick- 
ing pins  and  nails  and  i-prigs  of  rosemary  into  their  arms  to 
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iiiiikf  lilt  (II  lilnil ;  ntxl  with  nxu'h  liorriMo  jutiunn,  pnrtly  hy 
|»m\t,  ,  iirul  |»iirtly  wiili  Imuitic  curiM'M.  tiny  iimvf  or  tiTrifv 
tin-  iKHunml  rourilrv-foIkH  into  ^'i^inK'  IIkmu  nlinn.  Thia  poor 
ft'llow  v.iw  Miitlt  it  oiM^;  und  tlio  king  w'i'inK  liirii  in  no  wreUlu-J 
II  pliK'lit.  witli  nothin;,'  hut  u  hhir.ki't  about  his  loin*  to  cover 
hiM  niikiMlnc-M,  couhl  not  ho  |KirMuii«l««(l  hut  thiit  iho  U'Wow  wan 
Minn'  fathtr  who  ha<i  giNcn  all  away  to  his  «lau>:ht«TH,  and 
liroii^-ht  liiiiiM'lf  to  tliiit  piuw;  fur  nothing  In-  tlioujila  coiiltl 
hrinj?  a  man  to  hiuIi  wn'tilH'diHHx  hut  tln>  having  unkin'l 
(Iaught4>ni. 

And  from  tliiM  and  ninnv  huch  wild  spc^ihoa  which  he 
iitt<'r«Ml,  thf  goiid  CaiuH  olainly  pcrt-i-ivt'd  thil  h«'  wot*  ml  in 
hi.H  iM'rfctt  iiiinil,  hut  that  his  daughterH'  ill-u«iag.'  Iia<l  really 
made  him  go  mad.  Ami  trnw  the  h>yalty  of  tlii>4  worthy  rarl 
oT  Kent  sliowtil  it-M'lf  in  iiiorr  (•-.«* 'niiil  MtTvicfH  than  li«'  had 
liithrrto  found  opportunilv  to  perform.  For  with  tie  a^-iiMt- 
ance  of  Mome  or  the  king's  attendants  who  reruaiiii'il  loyal,  he 
had  the  jhtsou  of  his  ntyal  ma-iter  rem<»ved  at  day  hreik  to  the 
cistle  of  I)(tver.  where  his  own  frien  's  and  inlhieiice.  a-<  eirl 
of  Kent,  rhi«'ily  lay:  ami  hims<'lf  emharking  for  Franc  hiw- 
t<'ned  to  the  court  of  ('onlolia,  and  did  there  in  Huch  moving 
terms  repres'ut  the  pitiful  oondition  of  her  royal  fiUher,  ami 
«e|  ,.ut.  in  sueh  '•••ly  colors  tlu?  inhumanity  of  her  Histers, 
that  this  gcMKl  and  loving  <liild  with  many  tears  h-sought  the 
king  her  hushaiid.  that  he  would  give  her  have  to  embark  for 
Kngland,  with  a  sutliciinL  |M)wer  to  subdue  these  cruel  daugh- 
ters and  their  liu»*l)an(Is.  and  restore  the  o!d  king  her  father  t<» 
his  thnme;  which  lK?ing  granl»'<I,  she  m>t  forth,  and  wif'  a 
royal  army  landed  at  Dover. 

licar  hiving  hy  Sfime  ehariee  escaped  from  the  guardians 
which  the  good  earl  of  Kent  bail  put  over  him  to  take  care  of 
him  in  his  luniuv,  was  found  by  .^jnie  of  Corih'lia's  train, 
wandering  about  the  fields  near  T)over,  in  a  Ditiuldo  eond.i- 
tion.  i^tark  mad  and  sintring  aloud  to  himself,  with  a  crown 
u|K)n  }ii:4  nead  which  ho  liad  inatle  of  straw,  and  notthw.  and 
other  wild  weeds  that  ho  had  pickt;^  ip  in  the  corn-fields. 
]iy  the  advice  of  the  ])}iysieians,  Cc  lia,  though  camcstlv 
desirous  of  .s<'eing  her  fatlier,  wa.s  preyailetl  ujwn  to  put  of! 
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tho  inoctinfr,  lii'  l>.y  sit**)!  and  (lio  o|K'i;ilinn  ol  ].;  rhs  wliiiii 
iliov  ffiivo  liiin.  lie  slioiild  Ik*  rostorrd  to  ^m'i'iiUt  <'oiii|)()snr»'. 
JW  tli(>  aid  of  tlH>8e  skilful  jtliysit-ijins,  to  v.lioin  Cordelia  proin- 
isod  ail  hor  fjold  and  jcwols  for  llu*  ix'otvrry  of  tin'  old  l<iM^', 
Ix'ar  wiij^  soon  in  a  condition  to  see  his  dau<;litxT. 

A  tender  si^^lit  it  was  to  Hoe  the  niectin*,'  i,<'l\vecn  this 
father  and  daiij(liter:  to  s(h'  tho  stru,i:<:les  Ix'tvtH'n  tin-  joy  of 
this  |M)or  old  kin^'  at  l)ehoidin<?  a^'ain  Ids  or  -i.  darlinj:^  ehild, 
and  tiio  sliatne  at  rceoivin^  such  filial  kindness  fr.)m  her  who!>> 
lie  liad  oast  olT  for  so  small  a  fault  in  his  displcasun' :  holh 
thewc  passions  strujrglinff  with  the  remains  of  his  malady, 
which  in  his  half-cnized  hrain  somotimos  made  Iiim  that  ho 
scarce  remomhored  where  ho  wa.s,  or  .vho  it  was  tha^  so  kindly 
kissed  him  and  spoke  to  him;  and  then  he  wouM  Iw;,'  the 
standers-hy  not  to  lau<?h  at  him  if  he  were  mistj'.ken  in  think- 
ing this  lady  to  be  his  dauirhter  Cordelia!  Aud  then  to  s.'o 
him  fall  on  his  knees  to  be<^  pardon  of  his  cliild  ;  and  she, 
jf(K)d  lady,  knoelin-;  all  tho  while  to  iisL  a  blessing  of  him, 
and  tellinj;  him  that  it  did  not  l>ocome  him  to  kncH'l,  hut  U 
W'a.s  her  duty,  fur  she  was  his  child,  his  true  and  very  child 
Cordelia!  And  she  kissed  him  (as  .slie  said)  to  ki^s  away  all 
her  sisters'  unkindness,  and  said  that  they  mifjht  l)c  ashamed 
of  thon'selves,  to  turn  their  old  kind  father  with  his  white 
heard  ont  into  tho  cold  air,  when  her  enemy's  dojr.  th(iii<,di  it 
had  hit  her  (as  she  ])rettlly  exjM*'s>i'(l  it),  slii)ulil  liavi'  staved 
hy  her  tire  such  a  ni;,dit  as  that  and  warmed  himself.  And 
she  told  her  father  how  she  had  come  from  Fiance  with  piir- 
,)ose  to  brinfj  him  a«>sistanoe ;  and  he  said,  thai  Aic  must  for- 
got and  forgive,  for  he  was  old  and  f(M)lisli,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  did;  but  that  to  be  sure  she  had  great  cau<e  not  to 
love  him,  but  her  sisters  had  none.  And  Cordelia  siid,  that 
sIk;  ]\m\  no  cause,  no  more  than,  they  had. 

So  we  will  leave  this  old  king  in  the  ])rot4x;tion  of  this 
dutiful  and  loving  child,  Avhcre,  by  the  help  of  sleep  and  medi- 
cine, she  and  her  piiysicians  at  Jengtli  sucLxeded  in  winding 
up  the  untvuied  and  jarring  sonso>  which  the  cruoltv  of  his 
other  daughters  had  so  viole,  shaken.  Let  us  r.turn  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  thoso  cj     i  daughters. 
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iifforc  he  died,  the  good  oarl  of  Kent,  wl;o  had  still 
attended  his  old  master's  steps  from  the  first  of  his  daugh- 
tor:*'  ill-usage  to  this  sad  period  of  his  decay,  tried  to  make 
him  understand  that  it  was  he  who  had  followed  him  umlcr 
the  name  of  Caius;  but  Lear's  care-crazed  b  ain  at  that  time 
could  not  comprehend  how  that  could  be,  or  how  Kent  and 
Caius  could  be  the  same  person:  so  Kent  thought  it  needless 
to  troub'e  i.im  with  explanations  at  suoh  a  time;  and  Lear 
soon  after  expiring,  this  faithful  servant  to  the  king,  between 
age  and  grief  for  his  okl  master's  vexations,  soon  followed 
liim  to  the  grave. 

How  the  judgment  of  Heaven  overtook  the  bad  earl_  of 
(iloucester,  whose  treasons  were  discovered,  and  himself  slain 
in  single  combat  with  his  brother,  the  lawful  eirl;  and  how 
(lonoril's  husband,  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  innocent  of 
the  death  of  Cordelii.  and  had  never  encouraged  his  lady 
in  her  wicked  proceedings  against  her  father,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Britain  after  the  death  of  Lear,  it  is  needless  here 
to  narrate;  Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters  being  dead,  whose 
adventure?  alone  concern  our  story. 
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liKABANTfo,  the  rich  senator  of  N'cnico,  had  a  fair  daudi- 
Ut.  fhe  ^rcntlo  Dcs.lcitiona.  Slio  wa.s  soii^'lit  lo  l,y  divers 
suitors  both  on  ammiitof  licr  manv  virtuous  qualiti(>s  and  for 
her  rich  cxp.rtations.  lUit  anion^r  the  suitors  of  her  own  clime 
and  complexion  she  saw  none  whom  she  could  affect;  for  this 
noble  Jady,  who  regarded  the  mind  more  than  the  features  of 
men  with  a  singularity  rather  t.)  be  admired  than  imitated, 
liad  chosen  lor  the  obj<Ht  of  lu-r  atfectioiis  a  M(M)r.  a  l)lacl< 
whom  her  father  loved,  and  often  invited  to  liis  house. 

Neither  is  Desdemona  to  be  altogether  cGudemned  for  the 
iinsuitablen<>ss  of  the  person  whom  she  selected  for  her  lover 
Mating  that  Othello  was  black,  the  noble  Moor  wanted  notliing 
which  might  recommond  hin.  to  the  affections  of  the  greate«S 
hidy  He  was  a  soldier  ami  a  l.raveone;  and  bv  his 
conduct  in  bloody  wars  against  the  Turks  liad  risen  to  the 
rank  of  general  m  the  Venetian  s<^rvice,  an.l  was  esteemed 
and  trusted  by  the  state. 

He  lind  bi>ena  traveller,  and  Desdemona  (v^  is  the  manner 
oi  ladies)   1..v(m1  to  h-ar  him  tell  (!  .■  storv  of  hi.  adv-nture^ 
which  he  would  run  through   from  his  earlu^st  recol location- 
he    battles     sieges,    and    encounters    whicli   he   had    pa.ssed 
through;  the  ])erils  he  had  Ixh'u  exposed  to  bv  land  and  bv 
water;  his  hairbreadth  escai^s.  when  lie  had  entered  a  breach 
or  marched  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon;  and  how  he  had 
lM>en  taken  prisoner  by  the  insolent  enemv,  and  wld  to  slav- 
ery;  how  he  demeaned  himself  in    that   state,    and   how   he 
escaixtl:  all  these  accounts,  added   to  the  narration  of  tlip 
strange  things  he  had  seen  in   foreign  countries,    the    vast 
wilderness  and  romantic  caverns,  the  quarries   the  'oeks  am^ 
mountains    whose  heads  ar-  in  the  clouds;    of  *  the    savage 
nations,  the  cannibals  who  are  man  eaters,  and    a    race    of 
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Ijooplo  in  Africa  whoso  lie.uls  <'  <>w  iK'Hrnth  their  slioiihlcrs : 
th«'S('  lra\<'il4'rs'  stories  would  .m>  » [icliain  the  iitU'ntJon  of 
l)<'H(l4'iiu)na.  that  if  slio  wvro  calNil  off  at  any  time  by  house- 
hold atfairH.  she  wmihl  dcapatih  with  ail  haste  that  ImsinoKS, 
and  return,  and  with  a  «,'r»iedy  <'ar  devour  OtJiello's  discourse. 
\nd  once  hv  took  lulvaiitiifr*'  of  a  pliant  iutur  and  drew  from 
her  a  prayer,  that  he  w<iul(l  ti'll  her  the  whole  story  of  his  life 
at  lar^'e,  of  wiiich  she  had  heard  so  much,  hut  only  by  parts; 
to  which  she  conM-nted,  and  U^fiuiknl  Iut  of  manv  a  tear, 
when  he  S|)oke  of  some  distressful  stroke  which  his  youth  had 
suffered. 

His  story  l)eing  done,  sho  <riiive  him  for  his  pains  a  world 
of  si^'hs:  she  swore  a  pretty  with,  that  it  was  all  passing 
stran«re,  aiid  pitiful,  wondrous  pitiful:  she  wished  (she  said) 
she  liad  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished  that  Heaven  had  made 
her  such  a  man;  and  then  she  tJianked  him,  and  tohl  him, 
if  he  had  a  friend  wlio  loved  her.  he  hiul  only  to  teach  him 
how  to  tell  his  story,  and  that  would  woo  her.  L'pon  this 
hint,  delivered  not  with  more  frankness  than  modesty,  accoai- 
panied  with  certain  bewitching  prettiness  and  blushas  which 
Othello  could  not  but  understand,  he  ^poke  more  openly  of  his 
love,  and  in  this  golden  opjwrtunity  gained  the  consent  of  the 
generous  lady  Desdemona  privately  to  marry  him. 

\eithor  Othello's  color  nor  hi-:  fortune  were  such  that  it 
could  be  hoped  Brabantio  would  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law. 
He  had  left  his  daughter  fre<':  hut  he  did  expect  that,  a-: 
the  manner  of  noble  Venetian  ladies  was,  she  would  choose 
ere  long  a  Inisband  of  senatorial  rank  or  expectations:  but 
in  this  lie  was  deceived:  Desdemona  loved  the  Moor,  though 
he  wa.s  black,  and  devoted  lier  heart  and  fortunes  to  his  vali- 
ant parts  and  qualities;  so  was  her  heart  subdued  to  an 
implicit  devotion  to  the  man  she  had  selected  for  a  usband, 
that  his  very  color,  which  to  all  but  tliis  discerninsr  lady 
would  have  provtnl  an  insurmountable  objection,  was  by  her 
esteemed  above  all  the  white  skins  and  clear  complexions  of 
the  young  Venetian  nobility,  her  suitors. 
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Their  niarriaijo,  wliidi.  though  privatolv  carried,  couhl  not 
long  IH)  kept  a  ncxTet,  can.o  to  the  <'are  (»f  Iho  old  man  Bra- 
hjintio,  who  appeared  in  a  wiemn  council  of  the  seruttc  iw  an 
accuser  of  the  Moor  Othello,  who  l,v  s,k.!Is  and  witchcraft  (he 
maintaintHl)had  seduced  the  atfections  of  the  fair  l)«'s<ieniona 
o  marry  him,  without  the  <-on-ent  of  her  father,  an.l  against 
the  obligations  of  }io.sT>itality. 

At  this  juncture  «,f  tin"ie  it  hapjK'ued  that  the  state  of 
Vonice  had  immediate  n«Ml  of  the  services  of  Othello  news 
having  arrived  that  the  Turks  with  mightv  preparation  had 
fitted  out  a  Heet.  which  was  iH-nding  its  course  to  tlie  islan.l 
of  (yprus,  with  intent  to  regain  that  stionir  post  from  the 
Venetians,  who  then  hold  it;  in  tliis  .Mnergencv  the  state 
turned  it«  <'yes  u|Km  Otiu-llo,  who  alone  wa,H  deemed  adequate 
o  conduct  the  defence  of  Cyprus  against  Uie  Turks.  So  that 
Othello,  now  suinmonc.l  U'Uuv  the  senate,  stood  in  their  pre- 
sence at  once  as  a  candidate  for  a  great  state  employment,  and 
a.s  a  culprit,  charged  with  oircnces  which  hv  the  laws  of  Venice 
were  made  capital. 

The  age  and  si>natorial  character  of  old  Brabantio  coni- 
man(k>d  a  iiuxst  patient  hearing  from  that  -rave  a.sseiuhlv 
hut  the  incensed  father  conducted  his  accusation  with  so  much 
mtempenmce,  producing  likelihoods  and  allegations  for  proofs 
that,  when  Othello  was  called  upon  for  his  d<.fence,  he  had 
on  y  to  relat<'  a  plain  tale  of  the  <M)urse  of  his  love;  which  he 
did  with  such  an  artless  eloqu(-nce,  rf^-ounting  the  whole  storv 
of  his  wooing,  as  we  have  related  it  alx)ve.  and  delivered  his 
speech  with  so  noble  a  plainness  (the  evidence  of  truth),  that 
he  caike  who  sat  a,s  chief  judge,  coul.l  not  help  confessing 
ttiat  atale  so  ioU  would  have  won  his  daughter  too:  and  the 
sjK'lls  and  conjurations  which  Othello  had  "used  in  bus  court- 
ship,  plainly  appeared  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  honest 
arts  of  men  in  love;  and  the  only  witchcraft  which  he  had 
used,  the  faculty  of  telling  a  soft  tale  to  win  a  ladvV  o;r 

This  statement  of  Othello  was  confirmed  bv  the  teitirnonv 
of  the  lady  Desdemona  herself,  who  appeared  in  eouit  and 
professing  a  duty  to  her  father  for  life  and  education,  chal- 
lenged leave  of  him  to  profes-s  a  yet  higher  dutv  to  her  lor^ 
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and  Imis!)hii(1.  even  so  imicli  as  lior  nmtlu'r  luul  nliown  in  pre- 
ferring; liiin   (Hrnltantio)  iihovo  her  father. 

'i'lie  old  Benatnr.  iinal)le  to  iiiaiiitjiin  lii-<  i)lea,  called  the 
Moor  to  him  with  inanv  expn'Rwions  of  sorrow,  and  as  an  mt 
of  n«'ees.-<ity,  l)esto\ve(l  upon  liiin  liis  ilaiiiiliter,  whom,  if  Im' 
had  Ix'en  free  to  withhold  her  (he  told  him),  lie  would  with 
all  his  heart  ha\e  kept  from  him:  addiii;;.  that  lie  was  <:lad  at 
soul  that  he  had  ni>  other  eliiid.  for  t'lis  hi'lia\  ioi- ol  l)es(!einoni 
would  have  tau^dit  him  to  U'  a  tyrant,  and  hatiff  clojrs  on  them 
for  lier  desertion. 

This  ditfieultv  l)ein;,'  jjot  over,  Oth.ello,  to  whom  custom 
had  rendered  the  hard8liii)s  of  a  military  life  as  natural  as 
f(KHl  and  rest  are  to  other  men.  readily  undertook  the  mana^'e- 
ment  of  the  wars  in  C'yprus:  and  Desdemona.  nreferrinir  the 
honor  of  her  lord  (though  with  danjrer)  hefore  the  indul- 
gence of  those  idle  delights  in  wliich  new-married  j)eo])!e 
usually  waste  their  time,  elu'erfully  coiiseut'fd  to  his  g>'n  r. 

No  sooner  were  Othello  and  his  hidy  landed  in  Cyprus, 
than  news  arrived  that  a  d(V5perate  temnest  had  disix^rsed  the 
Turkish  tlcH't.  and  thus  the  island  was  s<'('ure  fro  ii  anv  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  an  attack.  But  the  war,  whicli  Othello 
was  to  suffer,  was  now  lK>gintung;  and  the  enemies,  which 
malice  stirred  up  against  his  innocent  lady,  proved  in  their 
nature  more  deadly  than  strangers  or  infidels. 

Among  all  the  general's  friend.s  no  one  possessed  the  lon- 
(idencc  of  Othello  more  entirely  than  Casfiio.  Michael  Cassio 
was  a  young  soldier,  a  Florentine,  gay,  amorous,  and  of  nleas- 
ing  address,  favorite  (|ualitie«  with  women;  lie  was  liand- 
liome  and  eloquent,  and  exactly  such  a  ])erson  as  might  alarm 
the  jealousy  of  a  man  advanced  in  years  (as  Othello  in  some 
measure  was),  who  had  married  a  voung  and  heautiful  wife; 
hut  Othello  was  as  free  from  jealousy  as  he  was  nol)l(>,  and 
5US  incapable  of  suspecting  as  of  doing,  a  hase  action.  lie 
liad  employed  this  Cass'o  in  his  love  affair  with  Desdemona, 
and  Cassio  had  ix'eii  a  sort  of  iro-lM"! ween  in  iiis  suit:  for 
Othello,  fearing  that  liimself  had  not  those  soft  partes  of  con- 
versation which  please  ladies,  and  finding  these  qualities  in 
his  friend,  would  often  depute  Casgjj  to  go  (as  he  phrased  it) 
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a  courting  for  him:  suc-h  innrx*nt  simplicity  hein^  lallu-r  an 
honor  than  a  hl.nush  to  the  chanut.;  „f  tli.  vaMa,"   A^r 
80  that  no  won.hT,  if  noxt  to  Othollo  him.^.lf   ( hut  M  fir 
.i..t.moe   as  ho«<"en.s  a  virtuous  wifo)   th.  ^-entlo   I)e',|  Lrv 
lomi  and   trusted  Cassio.     Xor  had   ti.e   n.arr.a;/..    o      t|  ' 
.<  .|.Ic  n.ado  any  d.mTm..  in  lh..ir    In^havior    To    MiZo\ 
a^s.o.    He  fn.,uented  th.-ir  h„uso.  and  hi.  f.vo  and  uU  Zl 
talk  was  no  unplea.in.^  variety  to  Othollo,  who  wan  J  u  4'lf 
<•!  a  mor.  senous  temper:  for  sueh  l.m,K>rs  are  ohserve    o fu'r 
to  .leli.ht  in  the.r  contraries,  as  a  relil-f  fro„.  the  oppr^s iv 
cxc-s  of  11.,.,,.  own:  and  nes.leM,ona  and  (^.s.sio  wouirt  li 

J'thelin  had   lafrlv  promoted  Cassio  to  he  the  lieutenant 
a  place  o'   trust,  and   nearest  to  the  c,on.rars    m.  on      Tl  h 

tiiouo:it  he  had  a  better  ehnm  than  Cassio.  and  would  oftrn 
n.luule  (  a.ssio  as  a  fellow  fit  onlv  for  the  con.p  nv  of  lad  J^ 
and  one  that  knew-  no  more  of  ,he  art  of  war' or  how  to  i't 
an  army  m  array  for  hattle,  than  a  ^nrl.     la-^o  hatTc^sTo 
and  he  ]iat<.d  Othello,  as  well  for  favorin,.  Tas   0  as  f oT  n 

;Xl  /th^r:;"'  ;;■'''■'  '^  ^"^^   "^-'^^'^^    taken  ".ragain^ 
niH  II,     that  thr  M •  was  too  fond  of  Le./s  wifV  Fmiii-. 

m.u  iln.o   una^nu-y   pro.K-ations.    th.  ph>ttin"    m   S      f 
,.|ii„_  '^"*'*''  '""'   ''''-d.'mona  m  one  common 

lago  was  artful,  and  had  studied  human  nature  deenlv 
and  he  knew  that  of  all  the  torments  whirl,  affl  etThp  T^  1" 

Ti.         •     1    ;;/     ''^■''"'^- ^^  "oli';  he  eared  not 
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nnd  cups  wont  roim<l  to  th«>  hoiiUh  of  tho  hUfk  (Hhollo,  and 
liis  liidv  the  fair  Dcsdemona. 

Ciwsio  had  llio  dim-tion  of  Hie  isxuxrd    hat  ni^'ht.  with  a 
vhiirao  from  Othello  to  koep  the  w>ldiors  fn,m  eve<«Hrt  in  drink- 
iiitr.^tliiit  no  Uniwl  iiii^dit  arin<',  to  fri;rl»t  the  inhal»itant*«.  or 
distrust   them  with  the  new-hiiidcd  forces.     Tliat  ni^ht  la^'o 
JM'-^in  his  (leep-hiid  plans  of  mischief:  muU'T  col(»r  of  loyalty 
and  love  to  the  general,  he  enticed  Cassio  to  make  rather  ti>o 
livr  with  the  l.iittle  (a  ;:reat   fault   in  an  ollicer  upon  guard). 
Cassio  for  a  time  resi.sted,  but  he  eouhl  not  lon«r  hold  out 
against  tho  honest  fre<^dom  which  lago  know  how  to  put  on, 
hut  kept  swallowing  glass  after  glass  (a.s  Ijigo  still  plied  him 
with  drink  and  encouraging  Hongs).  and  Cius-sio's  tongue  ran 
over  in  praise  of  the  ladv   Desdemona.  whom  he  again  and 
again  toasted,  atlirming  that  she  was  a  most  exquisite  lady: 
imtil   at.  la>t    the  enemy    which    he   put    into  his  UHuith   stole 
away  his  brains;  and  upon  some  provcx-ation  given  liim  by  a 
fellow  whom  lago  had  set  on,  swords  were  drawn,  and  Mon- 
tano.  a  worthv  otiieer,  who  interfereil  to  ap|>(-a.se  the  dispute, 
wa.s  wounihMl  in  the  scullle.    Tho  riot  now  l)eiran  to  Ix'  general, 
and  lago.  who  luid  set  on  foot  tho  mischief,  wa.s  foremost  in 
spreailing  Ihe  alarm,  eaiu^ing  the  castlo-Ml  to  Ix^  ning  (as  if 
some  dangerous  nmtiny.  instead  of  a  slight  drunken  quarrel, 
had   ari-iii);  the  ahinii-iiell   ringing  awakoiUMl   Othello,  who. 
dressing  in  a  hurry,  and  coming  to  the  so<mc  of  action,  ques- 
tioned T'assio  of  the  cause.     Ca.<sio  was  now  come  to  himself, 
the  elfect  of  the  wine  liaving  a  little  gone  off,  but  wji-s  too 
much  ashaiued  to  reply;  and  lago.  pretending  a  gn^at  relurt- 
nnce  to  ac<'u.se  Cassio.  but,  as  it  were,  forced  into  it  by  Othello, 
who  insisted  \^^  know  the  truth,  gave  an  account  of  tlie  whole 
matter  •■  .caving  out  his  own  share  in  it.  which  Cassio  wa.s  too 
far  £ron.^  to  rt>menilx^r)  in  such  a  manner,  as  while  he  seemed 
to  make   Ca-ssio's  otTence  less,  did  inde^nl    make    it    appear 
greater  than  it  was.     The  result  wa.s,  that  Othoiio,  who  was 
a  strict  observer  of  discipline,    was   compelled  to  tak:>  away 
Cassio's  ])l-ieo  of  lieutenant  from  him. 

Thus  did  lago'.s  first  artifice  succeed  comf)letelv:  he  had 
now  undoruMned  his  hated  rival,  and  thrust  him  out  of  )jis 
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plncr:  hnf  a   furthor  hho  was  iMTrjificr  lo  \w  uuv\o    of    ||,o 
lulvi'iitiiri;  of  this  tlisiiHtnus  iii^'ht. 

CasMi.).  wliom  this  mi.sf..rtmK'  lui.l  .nti.vlv  ^oIkmo.I.  nou 
l.irri.'iit.'il  to  his  Mi'tiiitiL--  rririi.l  hii:^..  ih;il  Im-  .[In-il,!  h.n,.  |,.,.,, 
Hiich  a  fool  na  to  tranHform  liiniHoIf  into  a  lMa.-.t.  Ilo.  wa^ 
uii.hmr.  for  how  could  h<'  iisk  tlio  jioru'ral  for  his  phic  aKain'-' 
h<'  would  t4'll  him  he  was  n  dninkard.  He  d.'spis^.,!  hini-idf 
lu^'o,  airtvtin^r  to  .iiak<-  li-ht  of  it,  naid.  that  ht-,  or  anv  man 
liviii;,'  iiii^dit  Im>  drunk  upon  occasion;  it  remained  nnu 
to  make  the  U-nt  of  a  had  l)arpiin;  the  ucn-ral's  wife  \v;u» 
now  th«'  ;,'«'ncral.  and  couM  do  anvtliin-  with  Oth.llo;  that 
ho  were  iM^st  to  apply  to  the  ladv  D.-xIcmoria  m  mcliat.'  fur 
liiin  with  Iicr  lord;  that  she  wa>  of  a  frank,  ol.li-in-  disp  ,-i- 
tion,  and  would  roadily  undortako  a  fr<H)d  offioo  of  this  sort, 
and  set  Cas-sio  ri;:ht  in  tin-  «r<'ncral's  favor;  and  then  thi-' 
crook  in  thoir  low  would  Im-  nuuh'  stn.ui^cr  than  (  vcr.  A  <rn,„] 
a.lvice  of  Ia<:o.  if  it  had  not  Ix^mv  given  for  wiekod  purpow^. 
V.  hicii  will  after  appear. 

Cussio  did  as  lago  advised  him  and  ma(h-  application  to 
the  lady  Dc^dcmoiui.  who  was  easy  to  Im"  wi>ri  over  in  anv  hon- 
est suit;  and   she  promised   Cnssio    ilmt   she  sh(.id<l     he    his 
solicitor  with  hor  lord,  and  rather  die  than  give  up  his  came. 
This  she  immediately  «<■!  al)out  in  so  earnest  and  prettv  a  man- 
ner, that  Othello,  who  was  mortallv    olTend<Ml    with    Ca^.iu. 
eould  not  put  her  off.     WIhmj  he  pleaded  <Ieliiv,  and   that    it 
wa.s  t<M)  soon  to  pardon  such  an  otTender.  she  w.>nhl  m.t   !,e 
iieat  Imck.  hut  insisted  that  it  shoiihl   !«>  the  next  niLdil.  or 
the  morninrr  after,  or  the  next  morninir  to  tint  at  the  nu-thest. 
Then  she  showed  how  penitent  and  h-iml.l.'d  poor  Cassio  was. 
and  that  hi.s  olfcmoe  did  not  deserve  so  sharp  a  eheck.     And 
when  Othello  still  hung  haek,  "What!    my  lord."  said  she, 
''that  f  should  have  .so  much  to  do  to  pleail  for  Ca-sio,  Midiief 
Cassio,  th'»t  came  a  courting  for  you.  and  oft. -n times,  when  I 
iiave  spoken  in  di^prai.■sc  of  you,  has  [akt-n  your  jiai  i  I   I  count 
this  but  a  little  thing  to  ask  of  you.     WJien   I   mean  to  trv 
your  love  indeed,  I  shall  a.sk    a  "weighty    matter."    Othello 
could  deny  nothing  to  such  a  pleader,  and  only  requesting 
that  Desdemona  would  leave  the  time  to  him,    promi.sed    to 
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hm^im'  Miihiul  ('ju-wio  jij,'iiin  in  fiivor. 

It    llll|i|M'|)ri|     tlial     Olhrllo    ailil     [ilL'o    llll<l    I'lltiTi'il     into    tip' 

niMiii  u  III  II'  I  )i-ili'iiuiiia  wa-,  jii*t  ;!•<  ('ummiu.  who  liiiil  Ih'«'Ii 
iiiipl(»rin^  licr  iiitin  <^^iiiii,  was  ilcpartin^  at  tli<»  i»p|i(i!.if<' 
•  loor:  and  Ia;.'o.  who  was  full  of  art.  said  in  a  low  vnicc.  as  if 
to  liiiriM'ir  "I  like  not  that."  Othello  look  li)  '.ri'a'  notice  of 
what  lie  siiiil  imleeil.  the  conferenee  wliii  h  itniiiediatel  fook 
jtlact!  with  his  lad^  |)iit  it  out.  of  his  head;  hut  Iw  renu'ii  i»ered 
if  afteiwatiU.  l''or  when  |)e>idemona  was  ;.'one,  Iaj,'o.  as  if 
for  mere  sili>faetion  of  his  fhoiiirht.  <|iie»lioned  Othello 
whether  Mi(hae|  Cassio.  when  Othello  was  cMnrtiiit,'  hi-  ladv. 
knew  of  his  love.  To  this  the  (jeni-ral  answerin'/  i?i  the  allirina- 
tivc.  and  adding',  that  he  had  p»ne  lH'twe<'M  the.n  v<'rv  often 
duriii;.'  the  courtship.  laj."'  knitted  his  hrow.  as  if  he  had  j,'ot 
fresh  liirht  on  some  tcrrihie  matter,  and  cried.  "Indeed  I" 
'I'his  hroiijrht  into  Othello's  mind  the  word-  which  I:i'_ro  had 
let  fall  npon  enterint;  the  room,  and  seei?!.:  ('as.>.i(  with  l>es- 
deniora;  and  he  het^an  to  thiid<  there  was  sonie  meanin-jr  in 
all  this:  for  ho  do^inod  lajro  to  1m'  a  just  man.  and  full  of 
love  and  lionestv,  and  what  in  a  false  knave  would  Iw  tricks, 
in  him  M'l'med  to  he  the  mitural  workitiL's  of  an  hon<>st  mind, 
hi^r  with  somethinL'  U)o  ;r''<'at  for  utterance:  aii<1  Othello 
praved  lap)  to  six-ak  what  he  knew,  and  to  L'ive  his  w'orst 
thout:hts  words.  "And  what."  said  F:iiro.  "if  some  thouLdits 
verv  vile  should  liave  intnideil  into  mv  hr<>a-t.  ;is  wli.'re  is  the 
palace  into  which  foul  thinir^  do  not  enter?"  Then  Tajro  went 
on  to  say.  what  a  pity  it  were,  if  a?iv  trouhle  sliould  ariso  t^) 
Otliello  out  of  Ids  imperfect  ohscrvatioiis  ;  that  it  woidd  not 
ho  for  Othello's  |)oace  to  know  his  tliou'dits:  that  jwople's 
cood  names  were  not  to  he  taken  away  for  .slirrht  sus|deions : 
and  when  Olliello's  curiosifv  was  rai.s<>d  almost  to  distraction 
with  tli(>so  hint.s  and  scattcnvl  words.  Tairo.  as  if  in  earnc'** 
earn  for  Othello's  ])oa<e  of  mind,  hcsoujrlit  liim  to  lu'ware  of 

-!  .^..1 ....   ...  .    ..'ill.     ..'.iriK    o«.l-    .liji     +l»i..'     t'lllititi    t»»li^'.»    cutjr^i/*  wifu     in     fiiii 

jt'»l:t;i:.~'.    .     -it:;::      -*:*:i    rtst    *:;*t     t?'f ' iMt—      -t.,,-ji..    ..ij..     n.     •■•' 

iinfniardo<l  Otliollo.  by  the  very  caution  wldcli  hr  pretended 
to  give  liim  ajrainst  .suspicion.  "I  know."  said  Othello,  "that 
my  wife  is  fair,  loves  company  and  feastinsr.  »><  fr(H^  of  .sfieech. 
sings,  plays,  and  dances  well:  but  where  virtue  is,  these quali- 
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•nwanl  ,r.f  „t  Info's  .ord.  uJ^ini     '    .>  t"  Jl^ 

minntnral  in  h or.  nn.l  prow]  J.or  to  I.mv..  a  hoa-l^ro,,.'  will- 
sfK>  s},,„,,i  f„„  „j^,,,  ,onK.arin.r  Oflu.llo  with  <}„.  fl,,,.  ro.; 
tnnirn.     T[o  roncIiuVr-!  with  advisin-  OtI,olln  („  „,,f  nfT  1,^ 

.•Mlo  ,„  In.    K>l,alf:    f„r  that  nn,H,  vvo„M  I...  .o^n  in  th  t      ^  . 
nn...h„.vons  V  did  fl.i.  artful  villian  lav  1,i.  pi.  fV   ,       ,„  t 
?onflo  ji„nl,tio«  of  thi.    innooont   ladv   into  ho     ,t  ti  .p 
-Kl  nnko  a  not  fo,-  Wr  out  of  ho,-  own  ...odno'  to  ^!Z  C: 
rf  H  'y^^'""  '■"';^">.""  '"  '•nfro.t  |„M-  uiodiMtion.  and  thon'o,,' 
nf  that  von- rnod.at.nn  oontrivin^^  .fratn.^.n.s  for  ho/nnn 
Iho  ronforonoo  ondod    with   Ta-m'c    l,o.r.ri„.,     0(1,.ll"     i 

n^r'mhl""^ in„™„.„t  „„ti, I,.,,,,., ,,„.:;,«,"  "^;Lf.' 
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th«!  lU'c^'ivrd  Ollirllo   ii''\<*r   ta-t.-il   .nut.iil    nf   niiti.l.     P.-ppv. 
iiur  Ihr  juitv  <.f  mai»«lr:tu'"rit,  iior  all  th"  Hli>.piri^'  p-.tioiH  in 
till.  \vi»rl<l.  »i»iil.l  I'V.T  apim  n-^lon-  to  liiiii    lliat    HW.vt    n^t. 
V.  liuh  h.'  hail  fnjus.'d  Imt  \»Hti'r<la\ ,     Ilis  .Kciipatioij  -i.-kriHMJ 
U[M)it  liim.      II''  »'»  loii^iT  IfM.k   .i.-li^'ht   it>  ariii«.      11  =  -  Inarl. 
that  iir4.<l  1.1  Ih-  n.ii««'.l  at  lli'-  -i).'lit  <>f  tr.x.p-.  au<l  ItaniKTH.  arcl 
l.atlU'-arniv.  uikI  wniil.l  -tir  an«l  I'-ap  at  tlw  mimmhI  of  a  .Inmi. 
ot  a  tniiiijM  t,  or  a  ii<i;rliinj,'  war-lt«»ivi'.  ^<i'iiiiil  to  ha\<'  lo-t  all 
that,  pri.lc  ami  iitiihitn.n  wliuli  an*  a  Holilit-r's  vittiM';   aii-l  hi' 
riiilitarv  anior  an.l  all  liw  ohl  jov^  for.-'K>k  him.     SoiiH>fim.  ^ 
JM    tli..ii-:ht  hirt  wif.-  lion<«t.  ami  at  tiiii'-s  In-  th-uiL'lit  h'-r  ii  «t 
ho;    Hoimtiiiifs  he  thoti^'lit   la^'o  jii-t.  uri'l  at  liiin"*  he  thouirh! 
him  not  ^<>:    th.ii  h.-  wouh!  wi.-h  that   In-  liml  n«'vrr  kitowii  of 
it  ;    hv  \va>  not  thr  wot--'  for  hrr  lo\in.r  ('a--io.  ,-<o  lon-r  a-  !i-' 
kiii'W  it  not:  torn  to  pi«H»'s  with  th.-s*'  'listractiuir  thouirfit-. 
he  onru  laid  hohl  on  la^'o%  thn-at.  anil  ih-mamh  .1    |»r.-'f    .►f 
Ih'sdrfnotia's  t;iiilt.  or  thrrat4'ntMl  instant  ilcath  f  tr  hi-  hav- 
in}?  iK'Iird  h.-r.     Ia;r'>.  ff'tKni'isr  in<li;rnatioti  that    his    h  >n<'«.«\ 
Khr>uM  Ih'  tak.-n  for  a  \'ui\  a-^k.-.l  Oth.dlo.    i  h>-  lia.l  n-.'  ^'I.h- 
timos  sfM'ti    I  liandktTchi.'f  spott.'d  with   ^travUMTn.--    in    Ins 
wif<''s  hand.     Othello  answvml,  that  h.-  ha.l  u'ivf    h.-  Mich 
n  ono.  and   that   it  wa^  his  first  L'jft.     "That  harcfkcn-hi.-!',"" 
said  lapo,  "did  I  .s,..  Michael  Cassio  ths  ,!av  v\  f-  hi^  f..- 
with."     "If  it  hr  n.s  yon  say."  said  nih.'H-.  "I    >'     1  n>t   n-i 
till  a  wide  reven^'c  swallow  thcni   up.    and   (trM,   f>r  a   loki'M 
of  vour  fidf'litv.   T  <'X|M'<-t   that    Cassi.,  ^mm!!  U-  pi-   '■■'   .Ic^m 
within   thr.M.  davs;       and    for  that    Hn-    .1*  vi]    ( -.teariinL'   "i- 
ladv),  I  will  withdraw  and  <li'vis.'  «"  «'   -w   H   m.   m-         1-  .i?li 

for  h«M-." 

Trifles  li-ht  as  air  are  t^v  th.'  jea-'U-   :.nH.i- 
hnlv  writ.     A  handkerchief  of  his  wi'*  -.  — ,.n  in  '    .~- 
was  motive  <>non;r]i  to  the  dtdnded  (»lMeli     t4i  nn-   --■-;.' 
death   iipoti   them    lH)th.   without   on.'      ntpiirntir    -^r-w    ■ 
came  hy  if.     Pe-demona  had  never    -  en  ,u  n       -.v—'n 
r.ansio.  nor  would   this  constant  hid\     -av     w-onii'-i    r.*^' 
with  doinir  so  nauphtv  a  thin<r  as  irivm-     i-    .'"r-^'ni-      ■ 
ther  man;   hntli  ('a.ssio  aJul  T)<-»i-Mnoi«i  \»=^<    itxmn^'^x  -. 
offence  af?ain.st  Othello:    hut    the-  wic    -il   laL'o     -^hi 
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nnvcr  Hl»'pt   in  colli ru.iti f\illativ    lii.l   in.i.l,'    hi,    uil.'     (  i 

K'Mwl,  l>iil  u  w«'iik   w<Hiiiiii)    -lial   till,  h.iM.lk.  r.  !  I'  I    li..iu    |»,. 

llnlllUflll.     Unilt'f     pIVl.'lU.-    ,,!'     -.tllll;:     |l,r      U..lk     ...pi.'   I,     lull      l|l 

rt'iililv  to  ilrop  It   III  ('it-, III'-  wav.  wh.iv  li.'  iim-Ih   tiii,|   n.  an  I 
Kiv«  a  liarnll«>  (o   lap»'i  mu-u<>«i.iii    ih.i!    il    u.i     h,  ,.|,      .,iii',- 

nilicllo.    XM.II   al't«T    iiii'<  till;,'    !ii,    \s    f>\    |.if!i!ii!.-.i     III  II     ■  •• 

liiul  It  lu'iulailn'  (Uf*  hi-  miL'lil   iini..',!  wiili  tin  h),    iin!  .l.-in   I 

lire  to  Iciltl   liiiii   lit'i-  hamlk'ii  ln.f  t..  h.,!!    h.  In-   t'  iiijil.v      M,, 

iIkI   s,..     •♦^\ut    llii»,"  -an!    Oi|i..|h..  -iMit    i    at    liaM.lk.n  lu.f    I 

jmvo  Voti."      iK'.^lriiiuiiii    hail    It    11  .1    al-Miil    i..  i     '  |mi    iii.|,-.m|    it 

wu.-;  >to|rii  ii>  we  hav  ivjati-.h.     ••||..w?"  -,ap|  <>tli»'llo.  -iliis 

i^    u    fiiiilt    iriiN^'d.      'Ihal    liaiii|k<|-.  Ill,  r   an    I'l-.j.tMii    UMmaii 

iiiivo  to  in\   inotlirr;    thr  uumati  wa^  a  wil.li,  .-ml  ..'ul,|    |.m,| 

people's  tlioii^'lits:    sIk-  tnl.l   niv   Mnn!i,.|.   uhil.'  ^!  ■•  k.  pi    ii.   u 

woiiM   iiniki-  Imt  illiiiiil>l«',  aihl  !    \    latli.i    H-mhl   Im\.    ||.  r  ,    hiit. 

i;  !*hi'  lo^t   it.  or  iiavc  it  a\\a\.  im    fnilnr",   I'ln    ,    \*,mi;  !   inrn. 

and  In-  wuuM   loatht-  Iut  a;-  imirli  a,  he  ha. I  l,.\.',|   h.-i.     >!„■ 

•Ivinj,'  ^'uvi>  It  to  111.-,  aiwl  ha.i.-  n..'.  if   |   ,.\,.r  iiMiii.,|.  t  ■  -im' 

il   to  my  wit'.'.      I  <li(|  so:    t  ik.'  Invil  uf  it.      Makr  it  a  .iarliii- 

HA  pn'ciuiis  as  y«nir  <').'."     '•!>  it   p..>,ihl.' y"  ,ii,|  th  •  ('n-hn   ■ 

liuly.    ""ris  tru<-;"  (■oiitinii.  ,1  Otlfll..;  "n  i,  a  m.i-i.Ml  hi-inl- 

k.-ivhii-f;    u  >ih\l    that  had    li\r.|    m   t||..  w.mI.I     tuo    luin.lr.   ! 

\invs,   in   a   fit    <.l'  proph.tM     linx    uoik.-d    ii  ;    ih..  -ilkuMnn, 

that    fiirnisli.'.l   tlw  silk  urn'  iiallour.l.  and    it    u,,  -  d\,,]   in    i 

ninmiiiy  <\i'  imiidcns'  hraits  ciii,.  i\cd."      I  ).',^',  MiMHi,  Immmii,' 

the  wondrous  virtu.'.-  ol"  tlir  liandkrivlii.-r.   \\.i,   n  idv    t-i   die 

with  f.'ar,  f(»r  she  plainlv  piTciM-d  <li.'  hid    hi-i    it,  an  I   uith 

it.  she  tVart'd.  tho  ulfpitioiK  of   hrr  ]iii-l.iti.l.     TiiiMi   fhh.lki 

.'*t4irt«>d.  and  I'Mtk.vl  a.-^  if  h*-  wen-  ^foinir  t"  do  ^noc  ra-h  tliiii;:. 

iind  still  he   i.'niiindcd  tin-  h,iiidk<'r<'hior.  ulm  !i  uli.n  -h,'  i.nild 

not  pnMJiKv.  she  tried  to  diM-ii  li.r  liu>l.;uid    from  too  >,.|i  ,ii- 

thou^'ht.'^.  and  ohwrfiilly  tohl  liini.  slio  .^aw  all  his  talk  alnoit 

the  handkcirhicf  was  onlv  to  put  hor  otf  fr-.!!!  ]'.'.'•.•  nnit  -.Unit 

Michat'l  Ciis.sio.   whom   she  went  on  to  prak-c    (as   la-ro   hid 

foretohl),  till  Othello  in  {RTfivt  distraction  hurst  out'~of  th.' 

room,  and  thon   Dc.sd.niona.  tliou^^h   unwilliiiirlv.    In'^an    lo 

suspect  that  her  lord  wa*i  jealous. 
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What  causo  ^he  fouhi  liavo  ininisUTcd  to  him  slic  knew 
not,  ..ncl  tlioii  .slie  accuscyl  herself  for  ao{'iisin<;  the  iioblo  Othel- 
lo, and  thought  to  Ik'  suit'  tlint  soim^  iintoward  news  froni 
Venice,  or  some  state  troubles,  luid  pudilloil  his  spirit-s,  and 
made  his  tenii)er  not  so  s\v<>et  as  I'ormerl.v.  And  she  said. 
"Men  are  not  gKxls.  and  we  must  not  lonk  for  that  ol)servaiiee 
from  them  when  tliey  are  mirried  wliich  lliev  sliow  us  on 
tlie  bridal  day."  And  .«''c  beshrowed  herself  for  so  unkindly 
judgin<i^  of  his  nnkindness. 

Again  ()tIi<dlo  and  Desdemona  met.  and  he  accused  h<"' 
more  plainly  of  In'ing  unfailhrul.  and  of  loving  another  man. 
!)ut  he  did  not  name  whom  :  and  Othello  wept,  and  Dcsdemomi 
said,  "Alas!  the  heavy  day  !  why  do  you  w(M'p?"  And  Othello 
told  lior,  he  could  have  l>orne  all  sorts  of  evils  with  fortitude — 
poverty,  and  disease,  and  disgrace;  but  her  infidelity  had 
broken  his  heart:  and  he  called  her  a  weed,  that  looked  so  fair, 
and  smelled  so  sweet,  tliat  the  .sense  ached  at  it:  and  wislnvl 
she  had  never  been  born.  .\nd  when  lie  bad  left  her,  this 
innocent  lady  was  so  stupefied  with  wonder  at  her  lord's 
untrue  suspicion  of  her,  that  a  weight-like  sleep  came  over 
her,  and  she  only  desired  her  attendant  to  make  lier  bed.  and 
to  lay  her  wedding-sheei.s  npon  it,  saying,  that  when  people 
teach  their  l)al)Os,  they  do  it  by  gentle  moans  and  easy  tasks. 
and  Othello  mig^t  have  chid  her  so;  for  in  good  faith  she 
was  but  a  child  when  .she  was  chidden.  And  this  was  all  the 
complaint  which  this  gent^*^  laay  made. 

Desdemona  being  retired  to  Ix'd  expecting  her  lord  would 
follow  her.  soon  fell  into  a  slumber,  the  eifiX't  of  her  troubled 
spirits,  when  Othello  entered  the  chamlH^r,  full  of  the  black 
purpose  which  he  had  meditated  of  putting  his  lady  to  death. 
But  when  he  saw  her  ashx'p.  he  thought  he  would  not  shed 
her  blood,  nor  scar  that  white  skin  of  hers,  more  white  than 
alabaster.  But  he  was  resolved  she  should  die;  else  (as  he 
snid)  she  would  live  to  lx>tra>  more  men.  as  she  had  done 
him.  Then  he  kissed  her  for  ti.c  In.  t  time  (as  he  said),  and 
that  kiss  was  so  sweet,  that  he  mus  nee(...  kiss  her  again; 
and  he  wept,  but  he  said  they  were  cruel  tears. 

Desdemona  was  awakened  with  his  kisses,  and  she  looked 
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uiM)n  Othello,  and  sli<.  saw  him  gmw  his  undor  lip.  and  roll 
Ins  ryes  and  Aiv.  knew  he  wa.-4  alwavs  fatal  when  Ik-  looked  so: 
and  he  hade  her  prepare  for  death,  and  to  say  Iwr  prayers, 
for  he  would  not  kill  her  m,uI.  And  this  inn.uont  wilV  as 
she  lay  at  his  nierey,  lM.;.nred  for  eonipassion.  and  to  know  her 
fault,  and  tln-n  h<.  named  Cassio,  and  tin'  handkerchief  which 
(lie  said)  she  had  jjiv,.,!  him;  and  as  the  fniiltless  ladv  was 
proceedin<;  to  ch-ar  herself  he  siidch-nlv  would  hear  no  more 
hut  covering'  h<-r  up  in  the  hedclotlu-s.  stitlod  her  till  she  dii'd! 
hi  this  instant  of  time  was  l)roii<;ht  into  the  lumse  Cassio 
wounded  and  hhrdin<;,  whom  la^r,,  i,.,,]  ^-t  <,ne  of  his  crei- 
tures  on  to  assassinate-;  hut  the  fellow  not  succeedin--;  in  his 
attempt  to  kill  Cassio  (whom  he  wound.'d,  but  not  niortallv). 
and  bein<r  himself  kilh'd  hv  laf^o  to  prevent  discovery,  in  his 
pockets  were  found  certain  letters,  which  niaele  the'-niilt  of 
lago,  and  the  innownce  of  Cassio,  dear  l)evon.l  alfdouht 
and  (Wio  now  came  to  he^r  pardon  of  Of"  Ho,  and  to  ask 
wherein  he  had  otTendod  him,  that  he  had  employed  la.'o  t) 
murder  him.  '  " 

This  dis<^overy  was  as  a  thunch-rstroke  to  OtIx'Ilo,  who  now 
plainly  saw  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  murderer,  and  that 
his  wife  (|>oor  innocent  hidy)  had  been  ever  faithful  to  him- 
the  exti-eme  anpiis!,  of  which  discovery  makinjr  life  insuppor*- 
iihle,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the 
body  of  his  dear  injured  lady,  expired. 

These  rash  acts  raised  much  passion  of  horror  and  amaze- 
ment  in  the  bvstiinders,  for  Othello  had  borne  a  fair  reputa- 
tion, and  ti  .  he  was  wrou<rht  upon  by  the  arts  of  a  villian. 
^'.hich  his  own  noble  nature  never  <jaye  him  leave  to  su^mx-t 
he  was  a  lovinof  and  a  doting  husband.  Tie  loved  not  wisely, 
but  too  well;  and  his  manly  eves  (when  he  learned  his  mis- 
take), though  not  used  to  weep  on  every  small  occasion, 
dropped  tears  as  fast  as  th(>  Aral)ian  trees  tlieir  gum.  And 
when  he  was  dead  all  his  former  merits  and  his  valiant  acts 
Were  ivinembered.  Nothing  now  remained  for  his  successor. 
but  to  put  the  utmost  censure  of  the  law  in  force  against  lao-o' 
who  was  executed  with  strict  tortures;  and  to  send  word ''to 
the  state  of  Venice  of  the  lamentable  death  of  their  renowneil 
general. 
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TiMOK,  a  lord  of  Athens,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  princely 
fortune,  affected  a  humor  of  liberality  which  knew  no  limits. 
His  almost  infinite  wealth  could  not  flow  in  so  fast,  but  he 
poured  it  out  faster  upon  all  sorts  pnd  degrees  of  people.  Not 
the  poor  only  tasted  of  his  bounty,  but  great  lord^  did  not 
disdain  to  rank  themselves  among  his  dependants  and  follow- 
ers. His  table  was  resorted  to  by  all  the  luxurious  feasters, 
and  his  house  was  op<'n  to  all  comers  and  goers  at  Athens. 
His  large  wealth  combined  with  his  free  and  prodigal  nature 
to  subdue  all  hearts  to  his  love ;  men  of  all  minds  and  disposi- 
tions tendered  their  services  to  lord  Timon,  from  the  glass- 
faced  flatterer,  whose  face  reflects  as  in  a  mirror  the  present 
humor  of  his  patron,  to  the  rough  and  unbending  cynic,  who, 
affecting  a  contempt  of  men's  persons,  and  an  indifference  to 
worldly  things,  yet  could  not  stand  out  against  the  gracious 
manners  and  munificent  soul  of  lord  Timon,  but  would  come 
(against  hie  nature)  to  partake  of  his  royal  entertainments, 
and  return  most  rich  in  his  own  estimation  if  he  had  received 
a  nod  or  a  salutation  from  Timon. 

If  a  poet  had  composed  a  work  which  wanted  a  recom- 
mendatory introduction  to  the  world,  he  had  no  more  to  do 
but  to  dedicate  it  to  lord  Timon,  and  the  poem  was  sure  of  a 
sale,  besides  a  present  purse  from  the  patron,  and  daily  access 
to  his  house  and  table.  If  a  painter  had  a  picture  to  dispose 
of,  he  had  oiily  to  take  it  to  lord  Timon,  and  pretend  to  con- 
sult his  taste  as  to  the  merits  of  it;  nothing  more  was  wanting 
to  persuade  the  liberal -hearted  lord  to  buy  it.  If  a  jeweller 
had  a  stone  of  price,  or  a  mercer  rich  costly  stufTs,  which  for 
their  costliness  lay  upon  his  hands,  lord  Timon's  house  was  a 
ready  mart  always  open,  where  they  might  get  off  their  wares 
or  their  jewellery  at  any  price,  and  the  good-natured  lord 
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would  thank  them  inio  the  bargain,  as  if  thev  had  done  him 
a  piece  of  courtesy  in  letting?  him  have  the  refusal   of   nuch 
precious  commodities.    So  that  bv  this  means  hiH  houw;  was 
thronged  with  superfluous  purolia,sos,  of  no  use  hut  to  swell 
uneasy  and  ostentatious  {>omp;  and  his  person  was  still  more 
inconvenient  beset  with  a  crowd  of  these  idle  visitors,  lying 
poets,  painters,  sharking  tnwlesmen,  lords,  ladies,  needy  cour- 
tiers  and  expectants,  who  continually  filled  his  lobbies,  rain- 
ing their  fulsome  flatteries  in  whispers  in  his  ears,  sacrificing 
to  him  with  adulation  as  to  a  god,  making  sacred    the   very 
stirrup  by  which  he  mounted  his  horse  ,and  seeming  as  though 
they  drank  the  free  air  but  through  his  permission  and  bounty. 
Some  of  these  daily  dependants  were  voung  men  of  birth, 
who  (their  means  not  answering  to  their  extravagance)  had 
been  put  m  prison  by  creditors,  and  redeemed  thence  by  lord 
Timon;   these  your-r  prodigals  thenceforward  fastened'  upon 
his  lordship,  as  if  by  common  sympathv  he  were  necessarily 
endeared  to  all  such  spendthrifts  and  loose  livers,  who,  not 
being  able  to  follow  him  in  his  wealth,  found  it  easier  to 'copy 
him  m  prodigality  and  copious  spending  of  what  was  not  their 
own.    One  of  these  flesh-flies  was  Ventidius,  for  whose  debts 
unjustly  contracted,  Timon  but  latelv  had  paid  down  the  sum 
of  five  talents. 

But  among  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors, 
none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  makers  of  presents  and 
givers  of  gifts.  It  was  fortunate  for  these  men  if  Timon  took 
a  fancy  to  a  dog  or  a  horse,  or  anv  niece  of  cheap  furniture 
which  was  theirs.  The  thing  so  praised,  whatever  it  was,  was 
sure  to  be  sent  the  next  morning  with  the  compliments  of  the 
giver  for  lord  Tinion's  accept^ince,  and  apologies  for  the  un- 
worthmess  of  the  gift;  and  this  do<r  or  horse,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  did  not  fail  to  produce  from  Tinion's  l)ountv,  who 
would  not  1)0  out^lon<>  in  gil'ts,  |K>rhaps  twentv  (lo<rs  or  horses, 
certainly  presents  of  far  richer  worth,  as  these  prt^endcnl  don- 
ors knew  well  enough,  and  that  tluMr  false  presents  were  but 
the  putting  out  of  so  much  money  at  laro^*  and  si>eedv  inter- 
est. In  this  way  lord  Lucius  had  lately  sent  to  Timon  a  pre- 
fiCftt  Qt  four  milk-white  horses  trapped  in  silver,  which  this 
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cunning  lord  ha<l  obsorvod  Titr\on  upon  soino  ot'caj<i'>n  to 
conunond;  and  anotlior  lord,  Lucidlus,  hud  iK'stowtnl  u|K)ii 
him  in  Hk;  hiuiio  pretended  way  of  free  jjift  a  brace  of  j;rev- 
lioundu,  wliowj  make  am!  (lectness  Timon  liad  In'on  heard  to 
admire;  the»e  ])rofiont*<  the  oasv-hearte<l  lord  we<'|)ted  with- 
out su8|)ici()n  of  the  dishonest  views  of  the  presenters;  and 
the  givers  of  course  wer<'  rewarded  with  some  rich  return,  a 
diamond  or  some  jewel  of  twenty  times  the  value  of  their 
false  and  mercenary  donation. 

Sometimes  these  creatures  would  go  to  work  in  a  more 
direct  way,  and  with  gross  and  palpable  artifice,  which  yet  the 
credulous  Timon  was  too  blind  to  see.  would  affect  to  admire 
and  praiw>  .something  that  Timon  |K)ssess<Kl,  a  bargain  th;it  he 
had  bought,  or  .some  late  ])ur<-hase,  which  wa.s  sure  to  r"aw 
from  this  yielding  and  soft-hearti^l  lord  a  gift  of  the  thing 
commended,  for  no  .service  in  the  world  done  for  it  but  the 
easy  expense  of  a  little  cheap  and  obvious  flattery.  In  this 
way  Timon  but  the  other  day  had  given  to  one  of  these  mean 
lords  the  bay  courser  which  he  himself  rode  upon,  bwause  his 
lord.ship  had  l»e<>n  pleased  to  say  that  it  was  a  handsome  beast 
and  went  well ;  and  Timon  knew  that  no  man  ever  justly 
j)raised  wliat  he  did  not  wisli  to  possess.  For  lord  Timon 
weighed  his  friends'  affection  with  his  own.  and  so  fond  was 
he  of  bestowing,  tluit  he  could  have  dealt  kingdoms  to  these 
supposed  friends,  and  never  have  been  weary. 

Not  that  Timon'.s  wealth  all  went  to  enrich  t'lose  wickel 
flatterers;  he  could  do  noble  and  praiseworthy  action;  and 
when  a  servant  of  his  once  loved  the  dnighter  of  a  rich  Alhc- 
nian.  but  could  not  hojM^  to  obtain  her  by  reastm  t'nit  in  wealth 
and  rank  the  maid  was  so  far  above  him,  lord  Timon  freeiy 
bestowed  upon  his  servant  three  Athenian  talents,  to  make  his 
fortune  erual  with  the  dowry  whicli  th<'  father  of  th-^  young 
maid  demanded  of  him  who  shoidd  ])e  her  husband.  But  for 
the  most  part,  knaves  and  parasites  had  the  command  of  his 
fortune,  false  friends  whom  he  did  not  know  to  ]).•  such.  but. 
kvause  they  flocked  around  his  ])erson,  h<'  thought  th<'V  must 
needs  love  him  ;  and  l)ecause  they  smiled  and  flattered  him,  h<> 
thought  Burely  that  his  conduct  was  approved  by  all  tlie  wise 
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and  good.  And  when  he  wan  ft'iiHting  in  the  inidsit  of  all  thosn 
flntteriort  and  min-k  fri<'nds,  wh<'n  tluiv  \v(to  ciitin;;  liini  up  and 
draining  his  fortunt^s  dry  wiili  larjic  draughts  of  richt>st  win<>s 
ilrunk  to  his  health  and  prosjKTity,  he  could  not  fM-rct-ivo  the 
differenct;  of  a  friend  from  a  flatterer,  hut  to  his  (leludcd  've-i 
(made  proud  with  the  sight)  it  s<H'med  a  pn^ious  comfort  to 
have  80  maJiy  like  hmthers  commaiuling  one  another's  for- 
tunes (though  it  \va.s  his  own  fortune  which  puid  all  the  costs). 
and  with  joy  they  would  run  over  at  the  .sixH-tiicle  of  such,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  truly  festive  and  fraternal  meeting. 

But  while  he  thus  outwent  tlu'  very  heart  of  kindness,  and 
poured  out  his  bounty,  as  if  Plutus,  th<'  god  of  gold,  had  been 
hut  his  steward  ;  while  thus  ho  proceechnl  without  can'  (►r  stop. 
Po  senseless  of  ex{>ense  that  he  would  neither  in(|uin'  how  lu- 
could  maintain  it,  nor  txvvse  his  wild  flow  of  riot;  his  riches, 
which  were  not  infinite,  must  needs  melt  awav  before  a  pro<li- 
gality  which  knew  no  limits.  But  who  should  tell  him  so?  his 
flatterers?  they  had  an  interest  in  shutting  his  eyes.  In  vain 
did  his  honest  steward  Flavins  try  to  represent  to  him  his  con- 
dition, laying  his  accounts  liefore  him,  l>egging  of  him,  praying 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  that  on  any  other  occasion  would 
have  be<m  unmannerly  in  a  servant,  ])es(KH^hinghim  with  tears, 
to  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs.  Timon  would  still  put  him 
off,  and  turn  the  discourse  to  something  else :  for  nothing  is  so 
deaf  to  remonstrance  as  riches  turned  to  po"ertv,  nothing  is  so 
unwilling  to  believe  its  situation,  nothing  so  incredulous  to 
its  own  true  state,  and  hard  to  give  credit  to  a  reverse.  Often 
had  this  good  steward,  this  honest  creature,  when  all  the  rooms 
of  Timon's  great  house  have  been  choked  up  with  riotous 
feeders  at  liis  master's  cost,  when  the  flcxirs  have  wept  with 
drunken  spilling  of  wine,  and  every  apartment  has  bhized  with 
lights  and  resounded  with  music  and  feasting,  often  hsul  he 
retired  by  himself  to  some  solitary  spot,  and  wept  faster  than 
the  wine  ran  from  the  wasteful  casks  within,  to  wv  the  m'-d 
bounty  of  his  lord,  and  to  think,  when  the  means  were  gone 
which  brought  him  prai.ses  from  all  sorts  of  people,  how 
quickly  the  brea!'    would  l>e  gone  of  which   the  praise  was 
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madr-  nraJHCs  won  in  fea«ting  would  be  lo»t  in  fasting,  and 
at  O..C  v,ioud  of  wintor-showcrs  these  flies  would  disappear. 

But  now  the  time  waa  come  that  Timon  oould  shut  his  ears 
no  longer  to  the  representations  of  thin  faithful  steward. 
Money  must  be  had ;  and  when  he  ordered  Flavius  to  sell  some 
of  his  land  for  that  purpose,  Flavius  informed  him,  what  he 
had  in  vain  endeavored  at  several  times  before  to  make  him 
listen  to,  that  most  of  his  land  was  already  sold  or  forfeited 
and  that  all  he  possessed  at  present  was  not  enough  to  pay  the 
one-half  of  what  he  owed.  Struck  with  wonder  at  this  repre- 
sentation, Timon  hastily  replied,  "My  lands  extend  from  Ath- 
ens to  Laoedemon."  "0  my  good  lord,"  said  Flavius,  "the 
world  is  but  a  world,  and  has  bounds;  were  it  all  yours  to  give 
it  in  a  breath,  how  quickly  were  it  gone!" 

Timon  consoled  himself  that  no  villanous  bounty  had  yet 
come  from  him,  that  if  he  had  given  his  wealth  away  unwisely, 
it  had  not  been  bestowed  to  feed  his  vices,  but  to  cherish  his 
friends;  and  he  bade  the  kind-hearted  steward  (who  was  weep- 
ing) to  take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  his  master  could 
never  laek  means,  while  he  had  so  many  noble  friends;  and 
this  infatuated  lord  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  nothing  tc 
do  but  to  send  and  borrow,  to  use  every  man's  fortune  (that 
had  ever  tasted  his  bounty)  in  this  extremity  as  freely  as  his 
own.  Then  with  a  cheerful  look,  as  if  confident  of  the  trial, 
he  severally  despatched  messengers  to  lord  Lucius,  to  lords 
Lucullus  and  Sempronius.  men  upon  whom  he  had  lavished 
his  gifts  in  past  times  without  mea.sure  or  moderation ;  and  to 
Ventidius.  whom  he  had  latt^ly  relea.sod  out  of  prison  by  pay- 
ing his  debts,  and  who.  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  now 
come  in  to  the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  well 
enabled  to  requite  Timon's  court<>ay:  to  request  of  Ventidius 
the  return  of  those  five  talents  which  he  had  paid  for  him. 
and  of  each  of  those  noble  lord.*  the  loan  of  fifty  talents ;  noth- 
ing doubting  that  their  gratitude  would  supulv  his  wants  (if 
he  needed  it)  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  times  fifty 
talents 

Lucullus  was  the  first  applied  to.  This  mean  lord  had  l)een 
dreaming  overnight  of  a  silver  bason  and  cup,    and    wheij 
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Timon'g  servant  was  announwd,  his  Rordid  mind  HujjposU'd  to 
liim  that  this  wm  Hurel.v  a  makinjj  out  of  his  dreiiin.  and  tliat 
Timon  had  sent  him  nuoh  a  pr«wnt:  hut  whon  \v  uiv<U'rst<xMl 
the  trutJi  of  Uie  matter,  and  tiiat  Timon  wanted  money,  the 
quality  of  hi»  faint  and  waUsry  friendahip  showed  itself,  for 
with  many  prot«wtations  he  vowetl  to  tho  servant  that  he  had 
long  fon»e<'n  the  ruin  of  h'm  master's  affairs,  and  many  a  time 
had  he  eonie  to  dinn<'r  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  hiid  come  ajjain 
to  Hupper  to  try  to  |K>rsuade  him  to  t*|¥'nd  le^;*,  hut  he  would 
take  no  eoun«'l  nor  warning  hy  his  eomin;,':  and  true  it  was 
that  he  had  \wen  a  eon*4tant  atU'nder  (as  Iw  sii«l)  at  Timon's 
feasts,  as  he  had  in  greater  things  tjwted  his  Ixmnty ;  hut  that 
he  ever  came  with  that  intent,  or  gave  gcxxl  coun>;el  or  reproof 
to  Timon,  was  a  l>a«e  unworthy  lie,  whieh  he  suitahly  followed 
up  with  meanly  offering  the  servant  a  hrilx',  to  go  Iwme  to  his 
master  and  tell  him  that  he  had  not  found  Lucullus  at  hon  e. 

As  little  success  harl  the  mwscnger  wlui  Wiis  sent  to  lord 
Lucius.  This  lying  lord,  who  was  full  of  Timon's  meat,  and 
enriched  almost  to  bursting  with  Timon's  costly  pre^mtri.  when 
he  found  the  wind  changed,  and  the  fountain  of  so  much 
bounty  suddenly  stopped,  at  first  could  hardly  iK'lieve  it;  but 
on  it*^  being  confirmed,  he  affected  great  regret  that  he  should 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  lord  Timon,  for  unfortunately 
(whieh  was  a  base  falsehood)  he  had  made  a  great  purchase 
the  day  before,  which  had  quite  disfurnished  him  of  the  means 
at  present,  the  more  beast  he,  he  called  himself;  to  put  it  out 
of  hig  power  to  serve  so  good  a  friend ;  and  he  counted  it  one 
of  his  greatest  afflictions  that  his  ability  should  fail  him  to 
pleasure  such  an  honorable  gentleman. 

Who  can  call  any  man  friend  that  dips  in  the  same  dish 
with  him?  just  of  this  metal  is  every  flattenT.  In  the  recol- 
lection of  everybody  Timon  had  lx?en  a  father  to  this  Lucius, 
had  kept  up  his  credit  with  his  purse;  Timon's  monev  had 
ffone  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  servants,  to  pay  the  hire  of 
the  laborers  who  had  sweat  to  build  the  fine  houses  which 
Lucius's  pride  had  made  necessary  to  him  :  yet,  oh  !  the  moa*?- 
ter  which  man  makes  himself  when  he  proves  ungrateful ! 
this  Lucius  now  denied  to  Timon  a  sum,  which,  in  respect  of 
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wluit  Timon  had  bcHtowetl  on  him.  wm  les«  tliau  clmritiible 
men  atFonl  to  beg^fars. 

Si'inpionius  and  every  one  of  these  nienenary  lords  to 
whom  Timon  applieti  in  their  turn,  returned  the  wvme  evasive 
answer  or  dircrt  denial;  even  Vent  it  I  ius,  the  red<^'med  ami 
now  rich  Ventidius,  refused  to  assifit  him  with  the  loan  of 
th<)«e  live  tnlenta  which  Timon  had  not  lent  but  generously 
given  him  in  his  distress. 

Now  was  Timon  as  mueh  av<>id<'(l  in  hi.s  [Miverty  as  he  had 
b«»r  (ourted  and  resorUd  to  in  his  riches.  Now  the  same 
tongues  which  had  bwn  the  loudest  in  his  praises.  ext<^)lling 
him  tis  bountiful,  liberal,  and  opcnhanded.  were  not  ashamed 
to  censun'  that  verv  lH)unty  as  fnjly.  that  liln'ralitv  nn  pro- 
fuseness,  though  it  had  shown  it**elf  folly  in  nothing  so  truly 
as  in  the  selection  of  such  unworthy  creatures  as  themselves 
for  its  objects.  Now  was  Timon's  princely  mansitm  forsaken 
and  l)econie  a  shunned  and  hated  phu'e,  a  place  for  men  to 
nass  by.  not  a  place,  as  formerly,  where  every  passenger  must 
stop  and  taste  of  his  wine  and  good  cheer;  now,  insttMid  of 
being  thronged  with  feasting  and  tumultuous  guestii,  it  was 
beset  with  impatient  and  clamorous  creditors,  usurers,  extor- 
tioners, fierce  and  intolerable  in  their  demands,  pleading 
bonds,  intenst,  mortgages;  iron-hearted  men  that  would  take 
no  denial  nor  putting-oflF,  that  Timon's  house  was  now  his 
jail,  which  I;e  could  not  pass,  nor  go  in  nor  out  for  them; 
one  demanding  his  due  of  fifty  tjilenb^.  another  bringing  in 
a  bill  of  five  thousand  crowns,  which  if  he  would  tell  out  his 
blood  by  drops,  and  pay  them  so,  he  had  not  enough  in  liis 
body  t-o  discharge,  drop  by  drop. 

In  this  desperate  and  irremediable  state  (as  it  seemed) 
of  liis  affairs,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  suddenly  surprised 
at  a  new  and  incredible  lustre  which  this  setting  sun  put 
forth.  Once  more  lord  Timon  proc 'aimed  a  feast,  to  which 
he  invitetl  his  accustomed  guests,  lords,  ladies,  all  that  was 
great  or  fashionable  in  Athens.  Lords  Lucius  and  Lucullus 
came,  Ventidius.  Hempronius,  and  the  rest.  Who  more  sorry 
now  than  these  fawning  wretches,  when  tliey  found  (as  they 
thought)  that  lord  Timon's  poverty  was  all  pretence,  and  had 
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Ikh'ii  only  put  on  to  rniike  trial  of  tlioir  U»vc8.  to  think  tluit 
tlu'v  hIh)iiI«I  not,  liav*'  MKm  tliroii>;li  the  ftrtili<e  at  th»'  tiuio. 
iiinl  Imvo  had  Iho  chiiip  credit  of  ohlijjin^'  his  lordship?  yet 
who  iiKtre  ;.'ljul  to  find  the  fountnin  of  tliut  nohh'  bounty, 
whirh  th<'y  had  thought  drit'd  up,  still  frosh  nd  running? 
'I'hcy  caiue  di'^feriiblinjr.  pri)t<»Btinjr,  rxprtwrting  d<\'TX'8t  Horrow 
and  hliain*',  that  when  hi:4  lonUhip  sent  to  thcin,  tlu-y  nliould 
hav«!  iMt'n  >*o  unfortunate  as  to  want  the  pre><4'nt  means  to  oblige 
HO  hitnoraldeafriend.  Hut'I'iuion  U'gged  thorn  not  to  give  such 
tritlea  a  thought,  for  he  had  altogether  forgotten  it.  And  thoHc 
liase  fawning  lords,  though  they  had  denied  him  money  in 
his  adv4'rsity,  yet  could  not  r«'fus<'  tlnir  prtsonce  at  this  new 
blaze  of  returning  prosperity.  For  the  swallow  follows  not 
summer  mon'  willingly  than  men  of  thes4>  disiwsitions  fol- 
h)-.v  tlie  g(K)d  fortunes  of  the  great,  nor  more  willingly  leaves 
winter  tlmn  Uieso  shrink  from  the  first  apjK'aranee  of  a  re- 
verse; siu'h  summer  birds  are  men.  Hut  now  with  luusie  and 
state  the  bantpiet  of  smoking  dishes  were  8<'rved  up;  and  when 
tlie  guests  had  a  little  done  admiring  whence  the  bankrupt 
Timon  could  find  means  to  furnish  so  costly  a  feast,  some 
doubting  whether  the  scene  which  they  saw  was  real,  as  scarce 
tnisting  their  own  eytw;  at  a  signal  given,  the  dishes  were 
uncovered,  jind  Tinion's  drift  appeared  :  instead  of  those  varie- 
ties and  far-fetched  dainties  which  they  expected,  that  Ti- 
mon's  epicuresm  table  in  past  times  had  so  lil)erally  pres^mted, 
now  aiJjK'ared  under  the  covers  of  these  dishes  a  preparation 
more  suitable  to  Timon's  poverty,  nothing  but  a  little  smoke 
and  lukewarm  water,  fit  feast  for  tliis  knot  of  mouth  friends, 
whose  professions  were  indeed  smoke,  and  their  hearts  luke- 
warm and  slippery  as  the  water  with  which  Timon  welcomed 
his  astonished  guests,  bidding  them,  "Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap;" 
and  before  they  could  recover  their  surprise,  sprinkling  it  in 
their  faces,  that  they  might  have  enough,  and  tlirowing  dishes 
and  all  after  them,  still  calling  them  what  thev  were,  "sniooth. 
smiling  jmnusites,  destroyers  under  the  mask  of  courtesy, 
affable  wolves,  meek  b'ars,  fools  of  fortune,  feast-friends, 
time-flies.''  They,  crowding  out  to  avoid  him,  left  the  house 
more  willingly  than  they  had  entered  it;    some  losing  their 
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fpownx  iin«I  (-a|w  and  koiiio  ih<>ir  jowph  in  tlx*  hurry,  all  ^'Idd 
to  I'm-ap*'  out  of  tin*  pnwn*'*'  of  nmh  a  mat!  lord,  and  from  tJie 
ridi('ui(>of  hix  niiH'k  l)an(|ii<-t. 

TliiM  wan  the  la«t  frant  wliiili  «'Vi'r  TiiiKin  iiiadf.  and  in  it 
he  «H»k  farow«dl  of  Alliens  an<l  tiio  HiH-i«'tv  of  im-ti  •.  for  aftt*r 
that  Ii4»  iHJtook  hinirti'lf  to  the  w<km1h,  turninjr  Ium  htuk  iipon  tlu' 
hated  city  and  iifkon  nil  mankind,  wi^hin^'  tlie  wall?*  of  that 
•letot^tahle  city  niijfht  Hink,  and  the  lioutMH  fall  iijMtn  tln-ir 
ownerH,  wwhin^'  all  j)ln;,nio8  which  inf«st  Imiuanitv.  war,  out- 
ran', |>ovt'rty,  (liwaKw,  niij?ht  fuHtcn  upon  it^  inliabitiuits, 
nrayin^  tlio  jiiHt  ^<m1m  to  confoun<l  all  Athcnianri,  lM>tli  voung 
and  old,  hi>fh  and  low ;  ko  wishinjr.  he  went  to  the  W(M)ds. 
where  he  Maid  he  ahould  lin,<l  the  unkindcnt  In-ast  iimch  kinder 
than  inatikind.  He  Htrippe<l  hiniHolf  nake<l  Uiat  he  niij^ht 
retain  no  faiUiion  of  a  nmn,  and  du^  a  cnve  to  liv(>  in,  and 
lived  solitary  in  the  manner  of  a  l>eiist.  eatinj:  the  wild  roots, 
and  drinking  water,  flying  from  th(>  fac<'  of  hi!«  kind,  and 
cluxwin^  rather  to  lierd  with  wild  liejustn,  as  more  harmless 
and  friendly  than  num. 

What  a  change  from  lord  Timon  the  rich,  lord  Tinion  the 
delight  of  mankind,  to  Timon  the  naked.  Timon  the  man- 
hater!  Where  were  his  flatterers  now?  Where  w»'re  his  at- 
tendant's and  retinue?  Would  the  bleak  air,  that  boisterous 
servitor,  be  his  chamberlain,  to  put  his  shirt  on  warm?  Would 
those  stiff  trees,  that  had  outlivwl  the  eajrl<',  turn  young  and 
airy  pages  to  him.  to  skip  on  his  <Mrands  when  he  bade  them  ? 
Would  tlie  cokJ  brtK>k,  when  it  wm  iced  with  winter,  adminis- 
ter to  him  his  warm  brotLs  and  cmdles  when  si<'k  of  an  over- 
night's surfeit?  Or  would  the  (Tcatures  that  lived  in  those 
wild  w(xxls  come  and  lick  his  hands  and  tlatter  him? 

Here  on  a  day,  when  he  was  digtring  for  rootjj,  his  p(K)r 
sustenance,  his  spade  struck  against  s^nnetliing  heavy,  which 
{)roved  to  be  gold,  a  great  heap  wliicli  some  mis<'r  ha<l  prob- 
ably buried  in  a  time  of  alarm,  thinking  to  have  come  again 
and  ttiken  it  from  its  prison,  but  died  before  the  opportunity 
had  arrived,  without  inaking  any  man  privy  to  the  conceal- 
ment; so  it  lay,  doing  neither  g<HMl  nor  harm,  in  tlie  lK>weIs 
of  the  earth,  its  mother,  as  if  it  had  never  come  from  thence, 
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till  tlu-  a<<itl<'ntfil  striking  of  Timon'**  upadc  a},'ainnt  it  once 
inort'  broujflit  it  to  liKht. 

llfH!  wart  II  iiiojwof  tn-usuro  wliicli,  if  Tiiuon  had  retained 
hii  olil  rnitui,  wiw  mou^h  Ut  luivo  pimluw^l  him  frii'inlH  an»l 
llattfTorM  iijriii" ;    l>ut  Tiiiioii  whh  >*i«k  of  tlic  ful«o  world,  aiul 
thi'  Hi;,'lit  of  jr»)l(l  wuj*  |¥>i^inou8  to  his  tytw;  and  he  woidd  have 
n-Htorrd  it  to  the  «'arth,  hut  that,  thinking  of    the    infinite 
lalainitiert  whi<h  hy  mkuiuh  of  «t)hl  hap|)c'n  to  mankind   how 
tile  liuri'  of  it  caum'H  rohU'rie^,  oppreuf»ion,  inMistice.  briber- 
ii's,  violcrnt',  an  1  niunler,  amonj<  nwn,  he  had  a  pleaauru  in 
itiiaginin^'  (wuch  a  rooted  hatretl  did  he  lK»ar  to  \m  HjHHics) 
that  out  of  this  heap,  which  in  di;rK'«>K  J'*'  ''*''  diMeovered, 
nii^ht  ariHe  sonic  nib^chief  to  plaj^ue    mankind.     And    wmie 
Nildierw  jtasHing  through  tliiO  w(¥xls  n««ir  to  his  c«ve  at  that 
in>tant,  which  provc^l  to  Ix'  a  part  of  Uie  troops  of  the  AUu'n- 
ian  <aptain  Alcibiades,  who  upon  »onie  disK">*t  taken  against 
the  ■M'natorH  of  AtJietw  (tlie  Athenians  were  ever  noted  to  be 
a  tliankU«8  and   ungrateful  jK-ople,  giving  disgust  to  their 
generals  and  host  friends,  was  marching  at  the  hejid  of  the 
same  triumphant  anny  which  he  had  fonnerly  head«'d  in  their 
di'feni'e,  to  war  ngaimst  them  ;  Timon,  who  liked  their  bnsinesa 
well,  iM'stowed  u|)on  their  captiiin  the  gold  to  pay  hLs  soldiers, 
requiring  not  other  service  from  him,  than  that  he  should 
with  his  coii(|uering  army  lay  .Athens  level  with  tlie  ground, 
and  hum,  slay,  kill  all  her  inhabitants;  not  s|>aring  tlie  old 
men  for  their  white  lM>ard.-.  for  (he  said)  they  were  usurers, 
nor  the  young  children  for  their  seeming  innwent  smilefi,  for 
those  (lie  said)  would  live,  if  they  grew  up,  Ui  lx»  traitors; 
hut  to  stiH'l  his  eyes  and  ears  against  any  sights  or  sounds  that 
might  awaken  compassion;  and  not  to  let  the  crios  of  virgins, 
babes,  or  mothers,  hinder  huii  from  making    one    univerul 
massacre  of  the  city,  hut  to  confound  them  all  in  his  i-on- 
(|U(^t ;  and  when  he  liad  con(iuered,  he  prayed  that  the  gods 
v.iHj'id  coiifound  him  also,  the  cmjueror:   so  thor<>v.ghly  did 
Timon  hate  Athens.  Athenians,  and  all  mankind. 

While  he  lived  in  tliis  forlorn  state,  leading  a  life  more 
brutal,  than  human,  ho  wa.s  suddenly  surprised  one  day  with 
the  apjx?aranoe  of  a  man  standing  in  an  admiring  posture  at 
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Um*  .|.¥)r  «»f  hii*  ciivo.     It  wiiH  Klftviii-.    fri-     |ioM<"*t    »»|.-whm|. 

w!'oiri  Iitv<'  ami  zi-iilmiM  a(T<<«-ti«»ii  to  liin  riiWf.i4'r  Ii.mI  lf<l  to  M■^'\^ 

liirii  out  lit  Ihm  wrHiliid  ilw.llinir.  iin.l  to  oiT.t  nu  H.rvii«»H;  jinl 

(Ik'  fir^t  »iuht  of  liJH  iiiMht'T.  ili<'  ornc  iiol*l<'  Tiiitot     in   thai 

iihj«t  t  rr>n<litioii,  luikt'd  »h  hi'  wa-  lM>rM,  !i     iiu'  in  tln'  inaiifnt 

of  a  Ix^iM  aruorijf  \hu\Mh,  lookin>;  like  hi^  own  mki  ruiiiM  athl  a 

niomiiiu'iit  of  iliray,  ^»  afTifU'il   Ihi-*  ^-immI   *4T\nnt.  Ilrnt   )u- 

stoful  ^ikm-cIiUh^w,  w  mpfu'd  u|*  in  linnor.  and  <onl'oiind«'«l.    And 

whi'n  ho  found   ntU^ram-f  at    la-t  to  hi*  wordM.  th«'V  wtTc  «o 

rhok«'d  with  ti-arn,  that  Tiiiioii  had   iinich  ado  to  know  hiiti 

Mpiin.  or  to  make  out  who  it  was  that  had  ioiii«'  (mo  (ontrary 

to  the  <'X|MTi»n<-<'  hi'  had  had  of  inankind)  to  offf-r  hitn  H<Mvi<«> 

in  rstrfniity.     And  hviiij/  m  the  r..rrn  and  sharx-  of  a  man. 

hv  »U!<tHMt«'<l  hint  fi.c  a  traitor,  and  hi«*  t<-ars  for  taW;  l»iit 

tiM'  juimmI  wrvant  \>y  ^  nian.v  tok<'n.H  cinnruud   thr  truth  of 

his  (id«'litv,  nnd  niafl<»  it  <  Icar  that  nothing?  hut  h>vo  and  zinil- 

OU8  duty  to  \\\h  onn'  (h^ir  mo-xtt-r  hai!  hrou^dit  liirn  th«^r«'.  tlint 

Timon  was  fonfd   to  confcuH  that  the  worhl  oontnim-d  on*' 

hono«t  man;  yot,  iK'injr  in  the  shafx*  and  form  of  a  num,  he 

fould   not  hK>k  utM)n  hJM  man's  fact'  without  ahhorrcm-*'.  or 

hoar  wiords  uttor<M|  from  fiis  tnan's  lips  without  haithini'-  and 

thij^  Hinjrly  honost  man  wa-  fom'd  to  depart,  bocau?^'  he  was 

a  num.  and  Iw'iaiiso.  with  n  heart  moi^>  irentle  and  (H>m|)assion- 

nte  than  is  UHual  to  man.  he  Inyre  man'.x  detested  form  and 

outward  feature. 

Hut  j:n'ater  visitants  than  a  poor  steward  were  about  to  in- 
terrupt the  savajre  <pii.  t  of.Tinion's  solitude.  For  now  the  dav 
wfb*  come  when  the  uii^^niteful  lords  of  Athens  wrelv  reix-nted 
the  injustice^  which  they  had  done  to  the  nohle  Timon.  For 
Al<ii)iad<*i.  like  an  inc<'ns<'d  wild  lK)ar.  was  ra^'in^'  at  the  walls 
of  their  citv.  and  with  his  liot  sie;:e  threat<'ned  to  lav  fair 
Athens  in  the  dust.  And  now  the  numiory  of  lord  Timon's 
fonuer  prowess  and  military  conduct  came  fresh  into  their 
forjretfnl  minds,  for  'I'imon  had  Iwhmi  tlieir  trenornl  i!>  n.q>if 
times,  and  a  valiant  and  expert  stddier.  who  ahme  of  all' the 
Ath<'nianH  was  (hxmiod  able  to  cope  with  a  I)e8  oeinp  army 
such  ixti  then  thi-«'atene<l  them,  or  to  drive  buk  the  furious 
approaches  of  Alcibiades. 
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A  (l«*|ni'til!<>ii  oi  tin*  wtuitorH  miM  cluifiin  in  tliij4  «'mfrj^i'lii'\ 
lo  Willi  ii|i)ii  'I'i(ii(»n.  To  liiiii  Ui»  V  t'tiiiH'  III  ilu'ir  I'.vlrt'iuity, 
lu  whitiij,  vt'wii  li«  wiii-  ill  t  xii't  iiiily,  lli'-y  liiiil  »*li'»wn  but  miialt 
r«'pir<l ,  nn  (  tiny  pii'imtiu'tl  iipott  liu  KralitU'l'"  wlioin  they 
hill  <lif«.l)li^t'.|.  iiii<l  IiimI  <U>ri\<-il  ii  t'ltiitii  L**  lib*  «<»ur(«»y  from 
tiM'ir  own  til ->  iliMniirUtMiH  ittnl  un|»iti>«Hi.«i  tii-atiiwiU. 

Now  thi-\  «'ariit!itl\  lHr>Htnli  liiiu,  itnploto  liiin  with  U'An, 
t<  iitiiru  ami  mivu  that.  •  ity.  froni  which  llnir  in;jfratilinle 
had  -Ml  lati  ly  (Irivcii  i  u  ;  now  tli<>y  olTor  him  riihw,  |K)wor, 
ilijitiitn'H.  Hatinfiu'tioii  for  ]*H!*l  injiirnt*.  and  puhlir  lioiiorw, 
iiiui  lh«'  puhlu'  love;  tlM>ir  imthohh.  Iiv«>h,  arid  fortuiU'ii,  to  In* 
sit  hi.s  di!^i)OMil,  if  hi'  will  hut  I'om*;  \nuk  and  !*»iv«'  th«'m.  Hut 
'liiiioii  th*'  tiakid,  Timon  tlu-  iiian-hat.«'r,  wjw  no  lonj<er  lord 
'ritmm.  tl  J  lord  of  Ixmnty.  t!i<»  fh)W'«T  of  valor,  th«'ir  dofcmt; 
ill  war.  tlu'ir  orniMiivnt  in  peace.  If  Alcibiadtw  kUUHl  hi"< 
fount runtn,  Timon  tymnl  not.  If  li«>  -m  k»'d  fair  Atht-ns, 
and  sirw  lu-r  t>ld  nu'ii  and  hur  infant-*.  Timon  would  r»'joii'<\ 
So  hf  tohl  tlit'iti ;  and  that  there  waH  not  a  knife  in  the  unruly 
caiiip  which  h«>  ilid  not  prize  ahove  the  reverendost  throat  in 
AtheaH. 

This  wa.s  all  the  answer  ho  vouchsafed  tt)  the  wecninjij  <li*- 
a|)fM)inted  >cnat«)rs ;  only  ut  [Mirtinj,'  he  hade  them  conum-nd 
him  to  his  rountrymen,  and  tell  tiiem,  that  to  e^iHc  them  of 
their  irrief>  iiiid  iinxictics,  and  to  prevent  the  conseqm'iK ci  of 
lierce  Alciliiaih-"  wrath,  then*  was  yet  a  way  left,  which  he 
Would  t«':uh  tliciii,  for  he  had  M-t  so  muk  h  alfci'tion  left  for  his 
dear  coiintrvmen  as  to  he  willing'  to  do  them  a  kindnos.s  l>e- 
forc  his  death.  Tlwi^e  words  a  little  rivivcd  the  senatorn,  who 
ImiimhI  that  Ins  kindncjss  for  their  city  wii-s  returning.  Then 
Timon  told  tin-in  that  he  had  a  tree,  which  grew  near  his 
ciive.  uliicii  lie  slioiilil  shortly  have  reason  to  cut  diivvn,  and  he 
invite<l  all  his  fricndn  in  .\thcns.  high  or  low.  of  what  degree 
.soever,  who  wi.^-hed  to  >lnin  aHliction.  to  (ome  and  t^ike  a  bwte 
of  his  triHi  iK'fore  he  cut  it  down;  nicaiiiiiix  that  thev  might 
(ome  and  liang  thi'msel  eg  on  it,  ami  cs<a|x'  alHu'tion  that 


way. 


And  this  wa.s  the  hist  court^'sy,  of  all  his  nohle  lK)unt 
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liini  which  liis  countrvinon  had:  for  not  many  davs  afUr,  a 
iMK)r  soliliiT,  pnsaing  by  tlio  s<'a-lK'iuh.  whiih  was  at  n  litth* 
(listmco  from  the  w<kx1s  which  Tiiimn  fre(|iicntoil.  finind  a 
tomb  on  the  vcr^^e  of  the  s(>a,  with  an  in^^cription  ii|>oii  it,  pur- 
jxirtinj?  that  it  was  tho  jrravo  of  'rimoii  the  iiuui-hatcr,  who 
"VVhilo  ho  lived,  did  hate  all  livinj,'  men,  and  dyin-;  wi.slM'd  a 
plafjue  mig-ht  eonsuirie  all  caititfs  left!" 

WhetJier  he  finished  his  life  hy  violence,  or  whciher  mere 
distaste  of  life  and  the  loathing?  he  had  for  mankind  l)r(Mij?ht 
Tinion  to  his  conclusion,  was  not  char,  yet  ail  men  admired 
the  fitness  of  his  c|)itaph,  and  the  coni-isteney  of  hi.*  end; 
dyin^,  as  he  had  lived,  a  hater  of  mankind:  ami  some  there 
were  who  fancied  a  conceit  in  the  very  clioice  which  he  htid 
made  of  the  PC!i-bea<h  for  his  place  of  burial,  where  the  vast 
sea  might  ween  forever  u|)on  his  grave,  as  in  contempt  of  'o 
transient  and  shallow  tears  of  hypocritical  and  deceitful  man- 
kind. 
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WiiKN'    Duncan     the     Mtvlc    reigned    kinj;   of    Scoiliiiul, 
tlicre  lived  a  gifttt  tliaiM',  or  lord,  (ulled  Mac')otl..    This  Mac- 
iR'lh  W118  a  ncir  kinsman  to  the  kin^r,  and  in  great  &sU"cin  ..t 
rourt  for  liin  valor  aiul  conduct  in  tlio  wars;   an  cxamo'"  of 
which  lit!  had  laU'ly  Kivn,  in  di'foatinj;  a  rebel  army  assisted 
l)v  the  troops  of  Norway  in  terrible  numbers. 
■    The  two  Scottish  jrenerals,  MnclMJth  and  Banquo,  returning 
victorious  from  this  great  battle,  their  way  lay  over  a  blasted 
heath,  wliere  they  were  stopiK'd  by  the  j!trang«>  appearance  of 
three  figures  like  women,  except  that  tliey  had   beards,  and 
their  withered  skins  and  wild  attire  made  them  look  not  like 
any  cartlily  creatures.     Macbeth  tirst  addrca^l  them,  when 
tliey,  seemingly   offended,   laid  each  one   her  choppy  finger 
Mixin  her  skinny  lips,  in  token  of  silence;  and  the  first  of  them 
saluted  Mactetii  with  the  title  of  thane  of  (llamu*.  The  general 
was  not  a  little  startled  to  fiml  himt^'lf  known  by  such  crea- 
urcs ;  but  how  much  more,  when  tlu'  .'wvond  of  them  followed 
up  that  salute  bv  giving  him  the  title  of  thane  of  Cawdor,  to 
which  honor  he  hatl  no  pretensions;  and  again  the  third  bid 
him.  "All  hail!  king  that  sl.Jl  l)e  hereafter!"     Such  a  pro- 
phetic greeting  might  well  amaze  him,  who  knew  that  while 
tbe  k inn's  wms  lived  i;e  could  not  hope    to    siu>ceed    to    the 
throne  "  Then  turning  to  Kanquo,  they  pronounced  him,  '  i 
a  sort  of  riddling  teims,  to  \xi  lesser  than  Mnrhrth  and  (jrentrr! 
not    so    happii.    f>nt    mii'h    h(ipi>i''r!    and     j)rophesied    that 
thou'di  he  should  never  reign,  yet  his  sons  aft^'r  him  shouM 
be  kings  in  St^.thmd.     They  then  tunitMl  into  air,  arid  van- 
ish<Ml:'"by  whiih  the  generals  knew  them  to  be  tJie  wejxd  sis- 
ters, or  witches. 

While  thev  s{,(K)d  pondering  on  tlio  rtrangencs^  nf  this  n-ff- 
venture.  there  arrived  cH'rtvin  messengers  from  the  king,  wh.» 
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were  empowered  by  liim  to  confer  upon  Macl>eth  the  dignity 
of  thane  of  Cawdor.  An  event  so  niiratulousiy  correspond- 
ing with  the  prediction  of  the  witchw  astonb^hed  Mnobeth, 
and  he  stood  wrapped  in  amazement,  unable  to  make  reply 
to  the  messenjrers ;  and  in  that  point  of  time  swelling  hopi-s 
arono  in  his  mind  that  the  prtHlictiim  of  the  third  wiUh  might 
in  like  manner  have  its  accomplishment,  and  that  he  should 
one  day  roign  king  in  ScDtland. 

Turning  to  Kanquo,  he  said,  "Do  you  not  ho|K'  that  your 
rhildren  shall  be  kings,  when  what  tlu-  witches  promised  to 
me  Ims  so  wonderfully  come  to  [)a.<s?"  "That  hoix',"  answered 
the  general,  "might  enkindle  you  to  aim  at  the  throne;  but 
oftentintes  these  ministers  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  in  little 
things,  to  betray  us  into  deeds  of  greatest  coiusequence.'' 

But  the  wicked  suggestions  of  the  witches  had  sunk  too 
deep  into  the  mind  of  MacMh  to  allow  him  to  attend  to  tlie 
warnings  of  the  good  Banquo.  From  that  time  he  bent  all 
his  thoughts  how  to  compass  the  throne  of  Scotland. 

Macbeth  had  a  wife,  to  whom  lie  communicated  the  strange 
prediction  of  the  weird  sisters,  and  its  partial  a-compiisli- 
ment.  She  was  a  bad,  ambitious  wonifin.  and  so  as  her  hus- 
band and  herself  wuld  arrive  at  gnmtness,  she  cared  not  ..inch 
by  what  means.  She  spurred  on  the  reluctant  purpose  of  Mac- 
beth, who  felt  compunction  at  the  thoughts  of  blood,  and  did 
not  cease  [o  represent  the  murder  of  the  king  as  a  step  abso- 
lutely necesear}'  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  flattering  prophecy. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  Uie  king,  who  out  of  liis 
royal  condescension  would  oftentimes  visit  his  primii^il  iiobil- 
itv  upon  gracious  terms,  came  to  Maclwth's  hnus<'.  attended 
by  his  two  sous,  Alalcolm  ajid  Donalbain  and  a  numerous 
train  of  thanes  and  attendants,  the  more  to  honor  MaclK'th 
for  the  triumphal  success  of  lii.s  wars. 

The  castle  of  Macbeth  was  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  air 
about  it  was  sweet  and  wholesome,  which  appeared  by  the 
ne.-ts,  which  the  njartlet,  or  .'swallow,  liad  built  uudor  all  the 
jutting  friezes  and  buttresficsof  the  building  wherever  it  found 
a  place  of  advantage;  for  whert^  thos<'  birds  most  breed  and 
haunt,  the  air  is  observed  to  Ix^  delicate.     The  king  entered 
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well  pK-ased  with  Mie  place,  and  not  loss  so  wiUi  the  atten- 
tions and  respoct  of  his  honored  hostosw.  ladv  Macbetli,  who 
hatl  tho  art  of  coverin<r  treachorous  pur})i^>8  with  smiles;  and 
could  look  like  the  innocent  flower,  while  she  was  indeed  the 
serpent  under  it. 

The  kinj;,  heinj;  tir«'d  with  his  journey,  went  early  to  ImhI, 
and  in  his  state-room  two  <j:ro<»ms  of  his  cliaml>er  (as  was  his 
custom)  slept  Ix'side  him.  He  luul  l)een  unusually  plciwed 
with  his  rec«'ption,  and  had  made  |)ro8('nt8  Ix'fore  he  retired 
to  his  princijml.ofticers;  and  amon^'  the  rest,  had  sent  a  ri<'h 
diamond  to  lady  Macbeth.  <rreeting  her  by  the  name  of  his 
most  kind  hoste.s8, 

^^Xow  was  the  middle  of  the  nijiht,  when  over  h.alf  the  world 
nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dnnvms  abuse  men's  minds 
a.sleep,  and  none  but  the  wolf  and  murderer  is  abroad#*^^his 
wa-s  tlie  time  when  lady  Macbeth  waked  to  ])lot  the  murder 
of  the  king.  She  woidd  not  have  undertaken  a  deed  so  abhor- 
rent to  her  sex,  but  that  she  feared  her  husl>and's  nature,  that 
it  was  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindne^is,  to  do  a  con- 
trived murder.  She  knew  him  to  be  ambitious,  but  withal  to 
be  scrupulous,  and  not  yet  prepared  for  that  height  of  crime 
which  <ommonly  in  the  end  accompanies  inordinate  ambi- 
tion. She  had  won  him  to  consent  to  the  murder,  but  she 
floubted  his  resolution;  and  she  feared  that  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  his  disno^iition  (more  humane  than  her  own) 
would  come  b<>tween,  and  defeat  the  purpos"  So  ^rith  her 
own  hand.s  armed  with  a  danger,  she  approached  the  king's 
Ix'd ;  havine-  taken  care  to  ply  the  grooms  of  his  chamber  so 
with  wine,  that  they  slept  intoxicated,  and  careless  of  their 
charge.  There  lay  Duncan,  in  a  souml  sleep  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  journey,  and  as  she  viewed  him  earnestlv.  there  was 
something  in  his  face,  as  he  8le}>t.  which  resembled  lier  own 
father;   and  she  had  not  the  courage  to  proceed. 

She  returned  to  confer  with  her  husbnnd.  His  resolution 
Isad  begun  to  sl.iciicr.  lie  eon.=^idorcd  that  there  were  strong 
reasons  against  the  deed.  In  tho  first  place,  he  was  not  only 
a  subject,  but  a  ncitr  kinsman  to  the  king;  and  he  had  been 
his  host  and  entertainer  that  day,  wliose  duty,  by  the  laws  of 
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hospitality,  it  was  to  shut  the  door  ajfainst  hifl  murderers,  not 
hear  the  knife  liiniself.  Then  he  oonsidtTcd  how  just  and 
merciful  a  king  this  Duncan  had  been,  how  clear  of  offence 
to  his  subjects,  how  loving  to  hi*  nobility,  and  in  particular 
to  him;  that  such  kingn  arc  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  and 
thoir  subjects  doubly  bound  to  revenge  their  deaths.  Besides, 
\y  the  favors  of  the  king,  Macbeth  t*o(Kl  high  in  the  opinion 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  and  how  would  those  honors  be  stained 
hv  tlic  re»uitation  of  so  foul  a  murder! 

In  these  conflicts  of  the  mind  lady  Macbeth  found  her 
husband  inclining  to  the  better  part,  and  resolving  to  proceed 
no  further.  Hut  she  being  a  woman  not  ea*«ily  shaken  from 
her  evil  pur|,()se,  l)egan  to  }M>ur  in  at  h'm  ears  words  which 
infiiwd  a  portion  of  her  own  spirit  into  his  mind,  assigning 
•■eason  upvin  reason  why  he  should  not  shrink  from  what  he 
iad  un(!ortakon ;  how  easy  the  deed  wat» ;  how  soon  it  would 
be  over;  and  how  the  action  of  one  short  n'glit  would  give 
to  all  their  nights  and  days  to  come  a  sovereign  sway  and 
royalty !  Then  she  threw  contempt  on  his  change  of  purpos*', 
and  Hccn>ed  him  of  ficklenot^i  and  oownrdicc:  nii.!  (lecliired 
thiit  she  had  given  siuk.  nnA  ixiuu  li.>\v  icnilcr  it  was  to  love 
the  IviIm'  that  inilk"(l  her.  l.iit  she  would,  while  it  was  smiling 
ill  her  finv.  have  plucked  it  from  her  breast,  and  dashed  its 
brains  out,  if  she  had  so  sworn  to  do  it,  as  he  had  sworn  to 
perform  that  murder.  Then  she  added,  how  practicable  it  was 
to  hiv  the  guilt  of  the  deed  upon  the  drunken,  sleenv  grooms. 
.\nd  with  the  valor  of  her  tongue  slie  s-)  chastised  his  slug- 
gish resolutions,  that  he  once  more  summoned  up  courage  to 
tic  bloo<lv  business. 

So.  taking  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  softly  stole  in  the 
(lark  to  the  room  where  Duncan  lay;  and  as  he  went,  he 
thought  he  saw  another  dagflor  in  the  air,  with  the  handle 
towards  liim.  and  on  tlie  blade  and  at  the  point  of  it  drops 
of  blood;  but  when  he  tried  to  grasp  at  it,  it  was  nothing 
hut  air.  a  mere  plianta.sm  proceeding  from  his  own  hot  and 
o|ipr<'sse<l  brain  and  the  business  he  had  in  hand. 

Getting  rid  of  this  fear,  he  entered  the  king's  room,  whom 
be  despatched  with  one  stroke  of  his  digger.    Just  aa  he  had 
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(lono  thp  murdor,  ono  of  tlu>  groomn,  who  alo[)t  in  tlnM-hamlMT. 
lau^flu'd  in  liiti  slwp,  and  the  othvr  crit-d,  "Munlor."  wliitli 
wokt'  tht'ni  l*()tli;  but  tlit-y  said  a  Hliort  prayt-r;  one  of  thcin 
t«id,  "(lod  l>l('8-<  iw!"  and  the  other  answi-ird,  "Anion:"  iind 
nddrcjwwl  th4>nis»'!v('8  to  Av\'\)  npiin.  Ma<li<'Ui,  who  stood  \i<- 
li-nin^  to  them,  tried  to  nay,  "Amen"  when  thv  fulh.w  j^aid 
"(iod  h\vM  iw!''  hut.  tliouijii  h«'  had  mo-tt  mwl  of  a  hh'ssini;, 
th«  word  stuck  in  his  throat,  juhI  he  coul*!  not  pn»noimio  it. 

Again  lie  thought  he  hoard  a  voiw  which  cried,  "Slecj)  no 
more:  Mai'beth  doth  murder  sleco.  the  inniK-i'nt  sleep,  tliat 
nouri-xhes  life."'  Still  it  cried,  "Sleep  no  more,"  to  all  the 
I'ouse.  "(Jlamis  hath  murdered  shn-p,  and  tlen-fore  Cawdo.- 
shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more.' 

With  sueli  horrible  imaginations  Macbeth  returned  to  his 
listening  wife,  who  iK'gan  to  think  he  had  failed  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  deed  was  somehow  frustrated.  He  came  in 
so  distracted  a  state,  that  she  reproaelunl  him  with  his  want 
of  firmness,  and  sent  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  blood  whiih 
stained  them,  while  she  took  his  dagger,  with  purpose  to  stain 
the  cheeks  of  the  grooms  with  blocKl,  to  make  it  sit'in  their 
guilt. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  discoven-  of  the  murder, 
which  could  not  be  concealed;  and  though  Macbeth  and  his 
lady  made  great  show  of  grief,  and  the  proofs  agaiast  the 
grooms  (the  dagger  k'ing  produced  against  them  and  their 
faces  smeared  with  blood)  were  sufficiently  strong,  yet  the 
entire  suspicion  fell  upon  Macbeth,  whose  inducements  to  such 
a  dee<l  were  so  much  more  forcible  than  such  ooor  aillv  gr'.oins 
could  be  supposed  to  have  ;  and  Duncan's  two  sons  Hed.  Mal- 
colm, the  eldest,  sought  for  refuge  in  the  Knirlish  court;  and 
the  youngest  Donalbain.  mad*-  his  escape  to  Ireland. 

The  king's  sons,  who  should  have  succeeded  him.  having 
tlius  vacated  the  throne.  Macteth  as  next  heir  was  crowned 
king,  and  thus  the  prediction  of  the  weird  sisters  was  liter- 
ally aeeompliahed. 

Though  placed  so  high,  Macbeth  and  his  queen  could  not 
forget  the  projAecy  of  the  weird  sisters,  that,  though  Mac- 
beth should  be  king,  yet  not  his  children,  but  the  children 
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of  Hiinquo,  should  be  kings  after  him.  The  thought  of  this, 
hikI  that  thfy  Imd  Meliied  their  hiindrt  with  hl<M)d,  and  lUnw 
so  j,MH'at  rriiiiW,  oiilv  to  phu*'  the  posterity  of  IJanquo  u|M>n 
the  throne,  so  rankled  within  them,  that  they  deterininetl 
to  put  to  deatli  both  Bamiuo  and  ids  son.  to  make  vi»id  tiie 
predictiona  of  the  weird  sisters,  whieh  in  their  own  ease  had 
l)wn  HO  remarkably  brought  to  pass. 

For  thif*  purport!'  they  made  a  gn-at  supjM'r,  to  which  tluiv 
invited  all  the  chief  thaw's;  and,  among  th<'  rest,  with  marks 
of  particular  rospeet,  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleame  were  in- 
vited. The  way  by  which  Banquo  wtw  to  pass  to  the  palace 
at  night  was  beset  by  murden'rs  apTK)inted  by  Macl)eth,  who 
stablx'd  Banquo;  but  in  the  scutlK'  Fleance  escaped.  From 
that  Fleance  descended  a  race  of  monarchs  who  afterwards 
filknl  the  Scottish  throne,  ending  with  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland  and  the  First  of  England,  uiuler  whom  the  two 
crowns  of  Englaiul  and  Scotland  were  united. 

At  supper  the  queen,  whose  manners  were  in  the  highest 
degree  afTable  and  royal,  played  tlie  hostess  with  a  grateful- 
ness and  attention  which  conciliated  every  one  present,  and 
Macbeth  discoursed  freely  with  his  thanes  and  nobles,  sayintr. 
that  all  that  was  honorable  in  the  country  was  under  his  roof, 
if  he  had  but  his  good  friend  Banquo  |)rej*t^'nt,  whom  yet  he 
hoped  he  should  rather  have  to  chide  for  neglect  than  to 
huncnt  for  any  mischance.  Just  at  these  words  the  ghost  of 
Bantiuo,  whom  he  had  cau.sed  to  be  murdeivd,  entered  the 
room,  and  placed  himself  on  the  clnir  which  Macbeth  was 
altout  to  occupy.  Though  Maclx'th  \\m  a  bold  man,  and  one 
that  could  have  faced  the  devil  without  tn'mbling,  at  this 
horrible  sight  his  cheeks  turned  white  with  fear,  and  he  stood 
(piite  unmanned  with  his  eyes  fixe<l  u{M)n  the  ghost.  His 
(pieen  and  all  the  nobles,  who  saw  nothing,  Imt  perceived  him 
g-izing  (as  they  thought)  up^)n  an  empty  chair,  t<K>k  it  for  a 
fit  of  distraction;  and  she  reproached  him,  whisperins:  that  it 
was  but  the  same  fancy  which  made  him  see  the  dagger  in 
the  air  when  he  was  about  to  kill  Duncan.  But  Macbeth  con- 
tinued to  see  the  ghost,  and  gave  no  heed  to  all  thev  could 
say,  while  he  addressed  it  with  distracted  words,  yet  so  signi- 
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ficant,  that  his  aueen,  fearing  the  dreadful  8ocrct  would  be 
disclosed,  in  great  haste  dismissed  the  guests,  excusing  the 
infirmity  of  Macbeth  as  a  disorder  he  was  often  troubled  witli. 

To  such  dreadful  fancies  Macbeth  was  subject.  His 
queen  and  he  had  their  sleeps  afflicted  with  t4'rrible  dreams, 
nnd  the  blood  of  Banquo  troubled  them  not  more  than  tho 
cscajK?  of  Fleance,  whom  now  they  looked  upon  as  father  to 
u  line  of  kings,  who  Bhould  keep'  their  posterity  out  of  the 
throne.  With  these  miserable  thoughts  they  found  no  imuv, 
nnd  Macbeth  determined  once  more  to  sei'k  out  the  weird 
sisters,  and  know  from  them  the  worst. 

He  sought  them  in  a  cave  upon  tho  heath,  wliere  they, 
who  knew  by  foresight  of  his  coming,  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring their  dreadful  charms,  bv  which  they  coniunnl  up 
infernal  spirits  to  reveal  to  them  futurity.  Their  horrid 
ingredients  were  toads,  bats,  and  serpentii,  the  eye  of  a  n<'wt 
and  the  tongue  of  a  dog.  the  egg  of  a  lizard  and  the  wing 
of  the  night  owl,  the  scale  of  a  dragon,  the  tooth  of  a  wolf, 
the  maw  of  the  ravenous  salt-sea  shark,  the  mummy  of  a 
witch,  the  root  of  the  poisonous  hemlock  (this  to  have  effect 
mwit  be  digged  in  the  dark),  the  gall  of  a  goat,  and  the  liver 
of  a  Jew,  with  slips  of  the  yew-tree  that  roots  itself  in  graves, 
and  the  finger  of  a  dead  child :  all  these  were  set  on  to  l>oil 
in  a  great  kettle  or  cauldron,  which,  as  fast  it  grew  too  ►t. 
was  cooled  with  a  baboon's  blood:  to  these  they  poured  in 
the  blood  of  a  sow  that  had  eaten  her  young,  and  they  threw 
into  the  flame  the  grease  that  had  sweaten  from  a  murderer's 
gibbet.  By  these  charms  they  bound  the  infernal  spirits  to 
answer  their  questions. 

It  was  demanded  of  Macbeth,  whether  he  would  have  his 
doubts  resolved  by  them,  or  by  their  masters,  the  spirits.  He, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  dreadful  ceremonies  which  he  saw, 
boldly  answered,  "Where  are  they?  let  me  see  them."  And 
they  callefl  the  spirit^,  which  were  three.  And  the  firM^^  ams.' 
in  the  likeness  of  an  armed  head,  and  he  callefl  Mael)eth  by 
name,  and  bid  him  beware  of  the  thane  of  Fife;  for  which 
caution  Macbeth  thanked  him;  for  Maol)eth  had  entertained 
a  jealousy  of  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife. 
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And  the  8<>con{l  spirit  arose  in  the  likenw*  of  a  bloody 
child,  and  he  called  Macbeth  by  name,  and  bid  him  have  no 
fear  but  lauj?h  tr,  worn  the  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman 
l,orne  «hould  have  power  to  hurt  him;  and  he  adviie(  hm» 
to  iH!  bloody,  bold,  and  resolut.-.  "Then  live,  MacdufT! 
cried  the  kinjc;  "what  neetl  I  fear  of  thee?  but  yet  I  wdl 
niake  assurance  doublv  sure.  Thou  Khalt  not  live:  that  1 
may  tell  pale-hearted  Fear  it  lies,  and  sleep  in  spite  of  thun- 
der." 

That  spirit  beinj?  dismissed,  a  third  arose  in  the  form  of  a 
child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand.    Ho  called  Macbeth 
bv  name,  and  coniforte<l    him    a^ainAt  conspiracies,  saying, 
that  he  should  never  be  vanquished,  until  the  wood  of  Birnam 
to  Dunsinane  Hill  should  come  against  him.     "Sweet  l)odc- 
mentn!  good!"  cried  Macbeth;    "who  can  unfix  the  forest, 
and  move  it  from  its  earth-bound  roots?    I  see  I  shall  live 
the  usual  period  of  man's  life,  and  not  Imj  cut  off  by  a  vio- 
lent dcEth.     But  mv  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing.    Tell 
me  if  your  art  can  tell  so  much,  if  Banquo's  issue  shall  ever 
reign  in  this  kingdom?"     Here  the  cauldron  sank  into  the 
ground,  and  a  noise  of  music  was  heard  and  eight  shatlow^ 
like  kings,  passed  bv  Macbeth,  and  Banquo  last,  who  Iwre  a 
glass  which  showed  the  figures  of  many  more,  and  Banquo 
all  bloody  smilwl  upon  Macbeth,  and  pointed  to    them;    by 
which  ]^racl)eth  knew  that  these  were  the  posterity  of  Ban- 
quo,    who    »»'iou1d    reign    aftvr   him    in    Scotland ;   and    the 
witches,  with  a  sound  of  soft  music,  and  with  dancing,  mak- 
ing a  show  of  duty  and  welcome  to  Macbeth,  vanished.    And 
from  this  time  the  thoughts  of  Macbeth  were  all  bloody  and 

dreadful. 

The  first  thing  he  he«rd  when  he  irot  out  of  the  witclies 
cave,  was,  that  Macduff,  thano  of  Fife,  had  fled  to  England, 
to  join  the  army  which  was  forming  against  him  under  M»il- 
colni  th<'  i'ld^-st  soil  of  the  late  king,  with  intent  to  di?- 
placc  Macl)eth,  and  set  Malcolm,  the  right  heir  upon  the 
throne.  Macbeth,  stung  with  rage,  .set  upon  the  castle  of 
Macduff,  and  put  his  wife  a»d  children,  whom  the  thane  hacj 
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l<ft  Mnnt],  to  the  sword,  and  fixtondwl  Uio  ilaujfhtcr  to  all 
wli«)  claiiricd  the  !  Jtst  rel«tion»hip  to  Ma««liifr. 

Th.-M'  and  «uii.  like  deeds  alicnaUnl  the  iiiindK  of  all  lii^ 
nol)ditv  from  liun.  .Such  aH  could,  tied  to  join  with  MaUolm 
and  Mjuduir,  who  were  now  approach in^  with  a  jHiworful 
nriny,  whiih  ♦iicy  had  raiwd  in  Kn^lund ;  and  the  rc«t 
Hnn'tly  wislu'd  Huct^egs  to  their  arms,  though  for  fear  of 
MacU'tli  tlH-y  could  take  no  active  part.  J  lis  recruits  went 
on  rtlowly.  Everybody  hated  the  tyrant,  noU)dy  loved  or 
honon-d  him;  hut  all  suH|Kvted  him,  and  he  U-gan  to  envy  tin' 
condition  of  Duncan,  whom  he  had  murdered,  who  "slept 
*)undly  in  his  grave,  against  whom  treason  had  done  its 
worst:  steel  nor  poison,  domestic  malice  nor  foreign  levies, 
could  hurt  him  any  longer. 

While  these  tilings  were  acting,  the  queen,  who  had  been 
the  sole  partner  in  his  wickednesi^,  in  whose  bosom  he  could 
sometimes  seek  a  momentary  repose  from  those  terrible 
dreams  which  afflicted  them  both  nightlv,  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  her  own  hands,  unable  to  bear  tJie  remorse  of  guilt, 
and  public  hate;  by  which  event  he  was  left  alone,  without 
11  Koul  to  love  or  care  for  him,  or  a  friend  to  wlwm  he  could 
confide  his  wicked  purposes. 

fie  grew  caroloss  of  life,  and  wished  for  death ;  hut  the 
near  approach  of  Malcolm's  armv  roused  in  him  what  re- 
mained of  his  ancient  courage,  and  he  determined  to  die  (as 
lie  expressed  it)  "with  armor  on  his  back."  Besides  this, 
the  hollow  promi;*es  of  the  witches  had  filled  him  with  a 
false  confidence,  and  he  remembered  the  savings  of  the  spirits, 
that  none  of  woman  born  was  to  hurt  hiiii,  and  that  he  was 
never  to  lx>  vajiished  till  Birnam  wo<m1  should  come  to  Dunis- 
nane.  which  he  thought  could  n<'ver  be.  So  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  castle,  whose  impregnable  strength  was  surh  as 
(i<^fie(l  a  sieg<':  here  he  sullenly  await^Ml  the  approach  of 
Malcolm.  When,  upon  a  day.  there  came  a  messenirer  to  him, 
pale  and  shaking  with  fear,  almost  unable  to  report  that 
which  he  had  seen;  for  he  averred  that  as  he  stood  upon  his 
watch  on  the  hill,  he  looked  towards  Birnam,  and  to  Iiis 
thinking  the  wood  began  to  move!    "Liar  and  slave!"  cried 
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MiwU'th.  "if  thou  Bpeakeiit  falw  thou  shall  hftng  eliv(  urK)n 
the  iH'xt  trw,  till  famine  end  thw.  If  thy  tal"  l)o  true.  I  can- 
not if  thou  cloth  a«  much  hy  me:"  for  M.-i-lw-tb  now  li.gan 
to  fumt  in  it'golution,  ami  to  doubt  liw  ♦•ijuiviHal  «|K!«chei*  of 
the  HpiritB.  He  was  not  to  fear  till  Birnam  wood  MumUl 
come  U>  Dunwinane:  and  now  a  woo<l  did  move!  "!l«»wever, ' 
Hai'l  he,  "if  Uiis  which  he  avouches  U-  true,  let  uh  arm  juid  out. 
There  is  no  flying  hence,  nor  Kuvinj?  hen'.  I  l)e)<in  to  »•«• 
weary  of  the  siin,  and  wi»h  my  life  at  an  eml."  With  tlu'se 
(les|)erate  speechen  ho  sallied  forth  upon  the  besiegiirs,  who 
bad  now  come  up  to  the  castle. 

The  .strange  appearance,  which  had  given  the  me»«senger 
nn  idea  of  a  wood  moving,  is  easily  solved.  When  the  Ik^ 
sieging  army  rnort'hed  through  the  wood  of  Birnant,  Mal- 
colm, like  a  skilful  general,  instructed  his  soldier*  to  hew 
down  every  one  a  bough  and  bear  it  before  him,  bv  way  of 
c(tnc<'aline  the  true  numbers  of  his  host.  This  marching 
of  Uie  soldiers  with  boughs  had  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
wl.ich  had  frightened  the  messenger.  Thus  were  the  words 
of  the  spirit  brought  to  pass,  in  a  sense  ditTerent  from  that 
in  which  Macbeth  had  understood  them,  and  one  great  hold 
of  his  confidence  was  gone. 

And  now  a  severe  skirmisliing  took  place,  in  which  Mac- 
beth though  feebly  supported  by  those  who  called  themselves 
his  friends,  but  in  reality  hated  the  tyrant  and  inclined  to 
the  {mrtv  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  yet  fought  witli  tlie  ex- 
treme ojf  rage  and  valor,  cutting  to  pieces  all  who  were 
oppos»ed  to  him,  till  he  caine  to  where  Macduff  was  fighting. 
t«;e<*ing  Macduff,  and  remembering  the  caution  of  the  spirit, 
who  had  couns<'lled  him  to  avoid  Macduff  n\m\v  all  men.  he 
Mould  have  turned,  but  Macduff,  who  had  been  .seeking  him 
through  the  whole  fight,  opposed  his  turning,  and  a  fierce 
contest  ensued ; ,  Macduff  giving  him  many  foul  reproaches 
for  the  murder  of  hi?  wifp  and  ohldren.  Macbeth,  whose 
soul  was  charged  enough  with  blood  of  that  family  already, 
would  still  have  declined  the  combat;  but  Macduff  still  urged 
him  to  it,  calling  him  tyrant,  murderer,  hell-hound  and  vi- 
lian. 
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Then  Macbeth  remembered  the  word*  of  th«  spirit,  how 
m>iu!  of  wufiien  fK)m  -should  hurt  him;  and  umiliiijf  t«nll- 
(ieniiy,  he  u&id  to  Macduff,  "Thou  lo«t»t  tliv  hihor.  MatdufT. 
Ah  easily  thou  mayvHi  impr«w  tho  air  with  tliy  Hword,  an 
rnnke  mc  vulnerable.  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  mujit  not 
yjelii  to  one  of  woman  born." 

"Despair  thy  charm,"  «aid  Macduff,  ''and  let  that  lyin« 
Hfnrit,  whom  thou  haat  aenred,  t<?ll  thee,  that  Macduff  wan 
ih  vcr  lK)rn  of  woman,  never  as  tlie  ordinary  raannt'r  of  men 
iH  to  be  born,  but  was  untimely  taken  from  his  mother." 

"Accursed  be  the  tongue  which  tells  me  so,"  said  the 
trembling  Macbeth,  who  felt  his  last  hold  of  confidence  give 
way;  "and  let  never  man  in  future  believe  the  lying  equivo- 
1^  cations  of  witches  and  juggling  spirits,  who  deceive  us  in 
words  which  have  double  sens's,  and  while  they  keep  their 
proiniHo  literally,  disappoint  our  hopes  with  a  different  mean- 
ing.    I  will  not  fight  with  thee." 

"Then  live!"  said  the  scornful  Macduff;  "we  will  have 
a  show  of  theo,  as  men  show  monsters,  and  a  painted  board, 
on  whuh  shall  be  written,  'Here  men  may  see  tlie  tyrant!'" 

"Never,"  said  Macbeth,  who^e  courage  returned  with 
(hspair;  "1  will  not  live  in  kiss  the  ground  before  young 
Maloolm's  feet,  and  to  be  baited  with  the  curses  of  the  rabble. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane,  and  tbou  op- 
posejl  to  me,  who  wast  never  bom  of  woman,  yet  will  I  try  the 
last."  With  these  frantic  words  he  threw  himself  upon  Mac- 
duff who,  after  a  severe  struggle  in  the  end  overcame  him, 
and  cutting  off  his  head,  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  voung 
and  lawful  king,  Malcolm;  who  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment, which,  by  the  machinations  of  the  usurper,  he  had  so 
long  been  deprived  of,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  iJuncan 
the  Meek  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
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SiiYi.ocK,  the  Jew,  livwl  at  Vcuico,  ho  ww  an  ummT, 
who  hiul  arimHiMKl  an  imnicnat*  fortune  by  lending  money  «t 
jffwftt  interwit  to  Chriitian  merchanti.  Shylock,  being  a  hanl- 
\u<tirUH\  u.-n,  exmU-a  tlw'  pnyiiM-nt  of  th«'  tnoiwy  \w  l<'nt  with 
Hinh  w'vority,  Uiat  ho  wiw  much  disliked  by  all  jjood  men, 
and  iwrticularly  by  Antonio,  a  young  merchant  of  Venice; 
and  Shylock  as  much  hated  AnUmio.  l)ec.''u^  ho  u«e<l  to  lend 
money  to  {x-oplc  in  dintn'Hs.  am!  would  never  take  any  intor- 
1*1  for  Uh^  nM>n«'v  ko  U-nt;  therefore  there  wjw  grinit  enmity 
lietween  tins  covetoui  Jew  and  the  ppncrous  merchant  An- 
tonio. Wlienever  Antonio  met  Sliyhnk  on  the  Hialt^j  (or 
Kxchangi'),  he  uaed  to  reproach  him  with  Um  u«urie*  and 
hard  dealings,  which  the  Jtw  would  b^air  with  seeming  pa- 
tience, while  he  secretly  mwhtAted  revenge. 

Antonio  waa  tlie  kindest  man  Uiat  lived,  the  Ui  con- 
ditioned and  had  the  most  uawearifc'  spirit  in  doing  cour- 
tesies ;  indeed  he  was  one  in  whoiri  the  ancient  Woman  honor 
more  ap|«ire<l  Uian  in  anv  that  dr»!W  hreai'i  in  It<ily.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  all  hia  fellow-citizenn;  but  the  frierid 
who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart  wa»  Bawwinio.  a  noble 
Venetian,  who,  having  but  a  Hnuiil  patrimonv,  had  nejirly 
exhausted  his  little  fortur.e  by  living  in  U>o  exp«Mi8!vc  man- 
ner for  his  slender  means,  as  young  men  of  high  rank  with 
>mull  fortunes  are  loo  apt  to  do.  Whenever  Hassan lo  wanted 
money,  Antonio  asgi-sted  h'm;  and  it  s<>emed  an  if  they  had 
but  one  heart  and  one  purwi  between  them. 

One  day  bassanio  came  to  Antonio,  and  told  him  that  he 
wished  to  repair  his  fortune  by  a  wealthy  marriage  with  a 
ja(i"  whom  lie  deavlv  loved  whose  father,  that  was  latelv 
dead  had  left  her  stde  heireetj  to  u  large  estate;  and  that 
in  her  (.Hier's  lifetime  he  used  to  visit  at  her  house,  when 
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he  Umujfht  h«»  had  obiervrd  this  ladv  ha<l  w>fnctiim»g  fn)m  hi  r 
cytw  wnt  iiKHH'hUwHi  m«'M«fli»«.  U.at  neinnpd  to  ««>•  ho  wouhl 
Im'  no  iinwclromn  Huitor;  hut  not  havinj.'  inoiii«v  t«»  furninh 
hinwif  with  iiri  apiK'nrnmi-  iN'Citfin^'  tho  |i»M«r  <;f  im»  rith  an 
hi'iri'itH,  h«  ln'«ouj;J;t  Antonio  to  aihl  to  tho  many  lavorn  ho 
had  nhttwii  him.  hv  h-nchn^r  hitii  tinw  thmwind  diuaUA.  < 

Antiinio  hud  no  niom»y  hy  him  at  that  tinii*  U>  lond  hm 
friiMid  :    h"t  i>\|H>ctin>f  f»<M»n  to  have  muu*  Hhiptt  oomo  h(».iiP 
III  '>hiind !!*«',  h«'  Kind  h<'  w«!ijhl  jfo  bo  Shyhjck,  Uw 
.,,.ii,i,.r     iM  I   i»(>rr.>w   lh«>  inofM»y   upon   Um'  «r»Hlit 
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io  went  (()Ki'tIier  to  SJiyhnk,  and 
'u  to  lend  hitn  thrc  thousand  ducai^ 
I-  .ul<i  n-tiuiro,  to  \h>  paid  o»it  of  the 
'1  ..1  his  iihi|>H  lit  wa.  On  this.  Shyhk-k 
.  >  a.  "If  I  can  once  <attl  l)lm  on  the  hip, 
n  xirnt  tfnidp'  I  l»oftr  him;  he  hatw  our 
.  nd»  <»ut  monov  >{rutii,  and  wnonj?  the 
I'  ma  and  my  w«'ll-<'arn''d  bar^inR.  wijioh 
«  urwd  b«».  my  tritx'  if  i  forjfive  him!" 
Antonio  fmdinfr  ho  wan  mu^in);  within  himM?lf  and  did  not 
niihwor,  and  h<  in;r  itnpati«'nt  for  motjoy,  gjiid.  "Shyl-jck,  do 
you  hr.ir?  will  you  i«nd  tho  numcy?"  To  this  question  tlie 
.few  npliod,  "Si^'iikf  Antonio,  on  tho  KiaKo  many  a  time 
iind  ofti-n  you  hiivi'  r.iiUtl  iit  ni»'  alitnit  my  moiiiflg  an-l  :ny 
U8uri<'s,  and  I  have  Mmo  it  with  a  patient  shnip.  for  suifer- 
nn-v  \y  Mh  "'n.lpe  of  nil  our  trih<';  and  then  you  hava  called 
iiir  unh>iiev('i,  cut-throar,  dog,  nnd  **pit  \ipon  my  Jewish 
irrtrments,  ami  spurrK'.l  at  n>e  willi  your  f(H>t,  An  if  1  wn» 
a  cur.  Well  then,  it  now  ipjMarr.  you  n,f'd  my  help;  and 
you  come  {'^  me,  and  rt.v.  ^.,t/l<ir^-  lend  me  monies.  Has  a 
do>f  monev?  1h  it  (xi.*sihlr-  iir  .«»houl(l  lend  three  thous^and 
ducats?  8hall  1  k-nd  1'  -v  and  say,  Fair  sir,  you  spit  upm 
iiu>  on  Wf'dix'Hda"  liist^  iitinificr  Hino  ynu  c:>!!ed  !»>:'  r^n£»  and 
for  ilx^H'  courlr^ics  F  aii!  to  lend  you  monios."  Antonio 
replied,  "I  um  as  like  to  call  you  so  again,  to  spit  on  you 
ugaiu,  aud  spurn  you  too.  If  you  will  lend  me  thi.s  money, 
leud  it  not  to  m<'  a*<  to  a  '"rii-n  1.  hut  ratlier  lend  it  ♦'^  mc  as  to 
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an  enemy,  that,  if  I  break,  you  may  with  better  face  exact  the 

rnalty."  "Why,  look  you,"  «aid  Shylock,  "how  you  storm  1 
would  be  friend*  with  you,  .nd  have  your  love.  I  will 
forget  the  8h«m«i  you  have  put  upon  me.  1  will  supply 
your  want*,  and  take  no  interest  for  my  money."  This 
seemingly  kind  offer  greatly  surprised  Antonio;  and  then 
Shylock,  still  pretending  kindness,  and  that  all  he  did  was  to 
gain  Antonio's  love,  again  said  he  would  lend  him  the  three 
thousand  ducats,  and  take  no  interest  for  his  money;  only 
Antonio  should  go  with  hmi  to  a  lawyer,  and  there  sign  in 
merry  sport  a  bond,  that  if  he  did  not  repay  the  money  by  a 
certain  day,  he  would  forfeit  a  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  cut  off 
from  any  part  of  his  body  that  Shylock  pleased. 

"Content,"  said  Antonio:  "I  will  sign  to  this  bond,  and 
say  tliere  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew." 

Bassanio  said  Antonio  should  not  sifrn  to  such  a  bond 
for  him;  but  still  Antonio  insisted  that  he  would  sijjn  it.  for 
that  before  the  day  of  payment  came,  his  ships  would  return 
laden  with  manv  times  the  value  of  the  money. 

Shylock,  hearing  this  debate,  exclaimed,  "0,  father  Abra- 
ham, what  suspicious  people  these  Christians  are!  Their 
own  hard  dealings  teach  them  to  suspect  the  thoughts  of 
others.  I  pray  you  tell  me  this,  Bassanio :  if  ho  should  break 
his  day,  what  should  I  gain  by  the  exaction  of  the  for- 
feiture? A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man,  is  not 
so  estimable,  nor  profitable  neither,  as  the  flesh  of  mutton 
or  beef.  I  say,  to  buy  his  favor  I  offer  this  friendship:  if 
he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu." 

At  last,  against  the  advice  of  Bassanio,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  the  .Tew  had  said  of  his  kind  intentions,  did  not 
like  his  friend  should  run  the  hazard  of  this  shockiug  pen- 
alty for  his  sake,  Antonio  signed  the  bond,  thinking  it  really 
was  (as  the  Jew  said)  merely  in  sport. 

The  rich  heiress  that  Bassanio  wished  to  marry  lived  near 
Venice,  at  a  place  called  Belmont:  her  name  was  Portia,  and 
in  the  graces  of  her  person  and  her  mind  she  was  nothing 
inferior  to  that  Portia,  of  whom  we  read,  who  was  Cato'a 
daughter,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus. 
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Ba«»anio  being  so  kindly  supplied  with  money  by  his 
friend  Antcpio.  at  the  hazard  cf  his  life,  set  out  for  Belmont 
witJi  a  splendid  train,  and  attended  by  a  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Oratiano. 

Basganio  proving  successful  in  his  suit,  Portia  in  a  short 
time  consented  to  acceot  of  him  for  a  husband. 

Bassanio  confessed  to  Portia  that  he  had  no  fortune,  and 
that  his  hijrh  hir*'  and  noble  ancestry  whs  all  that  he  could 
Iwast  of:  she,  who  loved  him  for  his  worthy  qualities,  and 
had  riches  enough  not  to  regard  wealth  in  a  husband,  answer- 
ed with  a  graceful  modesty,  that  she  would  wish  herself  a 
thousand  times  mo)  e  fair,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  rich, 
to  be  more  worthy  of  him;  and  then  the  accomplished  Portia 
prettily  dispraised  herwlf,  and  said  she  w>w  nn  unU^onod 
girl,  unschooletl,  unpractisinl,  yet  not  so  old  but  that  she  could 
learn,  and  that  she  would  commit  her  gentle  spirit  to  be 
directed  and  governed  by  him  in  all  things;  and  she  said, 
"Myself  and  what  k  mine,  to  you  and  youn  is  now  con- 
verteii  But  yesterday,  Bassanio,  1  was  the  lady  of  thw  fair 
mansion,  queen  of  myself,  and  mistress  over  these  servants: 
and  now  this  house,  tliese  servants,  and  myself,  are  yours, 
my  lord;  I  give  them  with  this  ring;"  presenting  a  ring  to 
Bassanio. 

Bassanio  was  so  overpowered  witli  gratitude  and  wonder  at 
the  gracious  manner  in  which  the  rich  and  noble  Portia  ac- 
cepted of  a  man  of  his  humble  fortunes,  that  he  could  not 
express  his  jov  and  reverence  to  the  dear  ladv  who  so  hon- 
ored him,  by  anything  but  broken  words  of  love  and  thank- 
fulness; and  taking  the  ring,  he  vowed  never  to  part  with  it. 

Gratiano  and  Nerissa,  Portia's  waiting-maid,  were  in 
attendance  upon  their  lord  and  lady,  when  Portia  so  grace- 
fully promised  to  become  the  obedient  wife  of  Bassanio ;  and 
(iratiano,  wishing  Bassanio  and  the  generous  ladv  joy,  de- 
sired permission  to  be  married   <t  the  same  time. 

"With  all  my  heart,  Gratiano,"  said  Bassanio,  "if  you 
can  get  a  wife." 

Gratiano  then  said  that  he  loved  tlie  lady  Portia's  fair 
waiting  gentlewoman,  Nerissa,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
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be  his  wife,  if  her  lady  married  Ba»anio.  Portia  asked 
Nerissa  if  this  was  true.  Nerissa  replied,  "Madam,  it  is  so, 
if  vou  anprovi'  of  it."  Por  Ja  willingly  coniwnting,  Baiwanio 
pleaaantly  said,  "Then  our  wedding-feast  shall  be  niucli  hon- 
ored by  your  marriage,  Gratiano." 

The  happiness  of  these  lovers  was  sadly  crossed  at  thw 
moment  by  the  entrance  of  a  meswngt'r,  who  brought  a  let- 
ter from  Antonio  containing  fearful  tidings.    When  Bassanio 
read  Antonio's  letter,  Portia  feared  it  was  to  tell  him  of  the 
death  of  some  dear  friend,  he  looked  so  pale;  and  inquiring 
what  was  the  news  which  had  so  distressed  him,  he  said,  "O 
8W«>t  Portia,  hero  are  a  few  of  Uie  uin)loaHante«t  words  that 
ever  blotted  paper:  gentle  lady,  when  I   first  imparted  my 
love  to  you,  I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  my 
veins;  but  I  should  have  told  you  that  I  had  less  than  noth- 
ing, being  in  debt."     Bassanio  then  told  Portia  what  has 
been  here  related,  of  his  borrowing  the  money  of  AiUonio, 
and  of  Antonio's  procuring  it  of  Shylock  the  Jew,  and  of  tlie 
bond  by  which  Antonio  had  engaged  to  forfeit  a  pound  of 
flesh,  if  it  was  not  repaid  by  a  certain  day :  and  tl.cn  Bassanio 
Ad  Antonio's  letter;  the  words  of  which  were,  "Sweet  Bas- 
sanio, my  ships  are  all  lost,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeited, 
and  since  in  paying  it  is  impossible  I  shotdd  live,  I  could  wish 
to   nee  you  at   my    death:   notwithstanding,   u-se  your  plea^ 
sure:   if  your  love  for  me  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let 
not  my  letter."    "Oh,  my  dear  love,"  said  Portia,  "despatch 
all  bui»ine88    and  Ix^  gone;    you    shall    have   gold  to  pay  the 
monev  twenty  times  over,  before  this  kind  friend  shall  lose 
a  hair  bv  my  Bassanio's  fault;  and  as    von   are   so   dearlv 
bought,  I  will  dearlv  love  you."    Portia  then  said  she  would 
ho  married  to  Bassanio  lieforc  he  set  out,  to  give  him  a  legal 
right  to  her  mon.'V ;    and  that  same  day  they  were  married, 
and  C.ratiano  was  also  married   to   Nerissa;    and   Bassanio 
and  Gratiano.  the  instant  they  were  married,  set  out  in  great 
liaste  for  Venice,  where  Bassanio  found  Antonio  in  prison. 
The  day  of  payment  being  past,  the  cruel  Jew  would  not 
accept  of  the  monev  which  Bassanio  oflTered  him,  but  insisted 
upon  having  a  ixmnd  of  Antonio's  flesh.    A  day  wa^  appointed 
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to  try  this  shocking  cause  bef</re  the  duke  of  Venice,  and 
Baiwanio  awaited  in  dreadful  suspense  the  event  of  the  trial. 

When  Portia  parted  witli  her  husband,  she  spoke  cheer- 
ingly  to  him,  and  bade  him  bring  his  dear  friend  along  with 
liim  when  he  returned;  yet  she  feared  it  would  go  hard  with 
Antonio,  and  when  she  was  left  alone,  she  began  to  think 
and  conaider  within  herself,  if  she  wiuld  by  any  means  1k» 
instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  her  dear  Uassanio's  fri'Mid ; 
and  notwithstanding  when  she  wished  to  honor  her  Hassanio, 
she  said  to  him  with  such  a  meek  and  wifelike  grace,  tlrnt  she 
would  submit  in  all  things  to  be  governed  by  his  su]j<>rior 
wisdom,  yet  b„'ing  now  called  forth  into  acticm  by  the  peril 
of  her  honoured  husband's  friend,  she  did  nothing  (ioubt  her 
own  powers,  and  by  the  sole  guidance  of  her  own  true  and 
jH^rfect  judgment,  at  once  resolved  to  go  herself  to  Venice, 
and  speak  in  Antonio's  defence, 

Portia  had  a  relation  who  was  a  counsellor  in  the  law; 
to  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Bellario,  she  wrote,  and 
stating  the  caw  to  liim,  desin-d  his  opinion,  and  that  with 
his  advit*'  he  woiihl  al.«o  scn<l  her  tlw  dress  worn  by  a  coun- 
sellor. When  the  messenger  returned,  he  brought  letters 
from  Bellario  of  advice  how  to  proceed.  an<l  also  every  thing 
necessary  for  her  equipment. 

Portia  drefis<'d  herwlf  and  her  maid  Nerissa  in  men's  ap- 
parel and  putting  on  the  robes  of  a  counsellor,  she  took 
N'eri.ssa  along  with  her  as  her  clerk ;  and  setting  out  imme- 
diately, they  arrived  at  Venice  on  tlie  very  day  of  the  trial, 
i'he  cause  was  just  going  to  be  heard  before  the  duke  and 
senators  of  Venice  in  the  senate-hojso,  when  Portia  entered 
this  high  court  of  justice,  and  presented  a  letter  from  Bel- 
lario, in  which  that  learned  counsellor  wrote  to  the  duke, 
saying  lie  would  have  come  himself  to  plead  for  Antonio, 
l)ut  that  he  was  prevented  by  sickness,  and  he  requested  that 
the  learned  young  doctor  Balthaser  (so  he  called  Portia) 
might  be  p<>rmitted  to  plead  in  his  .stead.  This  the  duke 
granted,  much  wondering  at  the  youthful  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  who  was  prettily  disguised  by  her  coun.sellor8  robes 
and  her  large  wig. 
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And  now  began  this  important  trial.  Portia  looked  around 
her,  and  she  saw  the  mercileM  Jew;  and  she  saw  Baasanio, 
but  he  knew  her  not  in  her  dia^ise.  He  was  standing  be- 
side Antonio,  in  an  agony  of  distress  and  fear  for  his  friend. 
Tlio  ini|K)rtam'e  of  the  arduouH  task  Portia  had  enj^ajjcd 
in  gave  this  tender  lady  courage,  and  she  boldly  proceeded  in 
the  duty  she  had  undertaken  to  perform :  and  first  of  all  she 
addressed  herself  to  Shylock;  and  allowing  that  he  ha<l  ;i 
right  by  the  Venetian  law  to  have  the  forfeit  exprest«ed  in  the 
bond,  she  spoke  so  sweetly  of  the  noble  quality  of  mercy,  as 
would  have  softened  any  heart  but  the  unfeeling  Shylock's; 
saying,  that  it  dropped  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon 
the  place  boneatli ;  and  how  mercy  was  a  double  blessing, 
it  blewed  him  that  gave,  and  him  that  received  it;  and  how 
it  became  monarchy  better  than  their  crowns,  being  an  attri- 
bute of  Glod  himself;  and  that  earthly  power  came  nearest 
to  Ciod'rt.  in  proportion  as  mercy  tempered  justice;  and  she 
bid  Shylock  remember  that  as  we  all  pray  for  mercy,  that 
same  prayer  should  teach  us  to  show  mercy.  Shylock  only 
answered  her  bv  desiring  to  have  the  penalty  forfeited  in  the 
bond.  "Is  he  not  able  to  pay  the  money?*'  asked  Portia. 
Bassanio  then  offered  the  Jew  the  payment  of  three  tliousimd 
ducats  as  many  times  over  as  he  should  desire;  which  Shylock 
refusing,  and  still  insisting  upon  having  a  pound  of  Anto- 
nio's flesh,  Baasanio  begged  the  learned  young  counsellor 
would  endeavour  t>o  wTf^t  the  law  a  little,  to  save  Antonio's 
life.  But  Portia  gravely  answered,  that  laws  once  estab- 
lished must  never  be  altered.  Shylock  hearing  Portia  say 
that  the  law  miglit  not  he  altered,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
was  pleading  in  his  favour,  and  he  said,  "A  Daniel  is  come 
to  judgment!  0  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honor  you! 
How  much  elder  are  you  than  your  looks  ?" 

Portia  now  desired  Shylock  to  let  her  look  at  the  bond ; 
and  when  she  had  read  it,  she  said,  'This  bond  is  forfeited, 
and  by  this  the  Jew  may  lawfully  claim  a  pound  of  flesh, 
to  be  by  him  cut  off  nearest  Antonio's  heart."  Then  she 
said  to  Shylock,  ''Be  merciful:  take  the  money  and  bid  me 
tear  the  bond."    But  no  mercy  would  the  cruel  Shylock  show; 
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and  he  said,  "By  my  «oul  I  hw^at  there  is  no  power  in  the 
tongue  of  man  to  alter  me"  "Wfiy  then,  Antonio,"  waid 
I'ortia.  "vou  must  prepare  your  husom  for  the  knif<';"  and 
\vhil(!  Shykxk  was  sharpt-ftrng  h  \<>ng  knife  with  jrrcat  eager- 
UPRH  to  out  otr  the  poutHt  of  tlc^'!.  f'ortiii  faid  to  Anto- 
nio, "Have  you  nnythinjr  to  f<ay'  Antonio  with  a  calm 
resignation  n'plie«l.  thai  ho  had  l)in  little  to  j*av.  for  that  he 
had  prepared  his  mind  for  death.  Then  ht»  said  to  Hai^sanio, 
»"(»ive  me  your  hand,  Basfianio!  Far*  you  well!  (Jrieve  not 
that  I  am  fallen  into  this  misfortune  for  ou  Commend  me 
to  your  honorable  wife,  and  tell  hor  how  I  Uned  <>u  "*  Ba«- 
Hunio,  in  the  de<'|><'st  jvffliction  n-plied.  *Antofi(i^  f  i*»n  married 
to  a  wife  who  i.s  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself;  iMit  life  it*elf, 
my  wife,  and  all  the  world,  are  not  este<Mned  with  me  above 
your  life:  I  would  lose  all,  I  would  sacrifice  all  to  this  devil 
here,  to  deliver  you.'i 

Portia  hearing  this,  though  the  kind-hojirted  la.lv  was  not 
at  all  offended  with  her  husband  for  expressing  the  love  he 
owed  to  so  true  a  friend  as  Antonio  in  these  strong  terms, 
yet  could  not  heln  answering,  "Your  wife  would  give  you 
little  thanks  if  she  were  present,  to  hear  you  make  this  offer."' 
And  then  Gratiano,  who  loved  to  copy  what  hus  lord  did, 
thought  he  must  make  a  speech  like  Ha-ssanio's,  and  he  siid.  in 
Nerissa's  hearing,  who  was  writing  in  her  clerk's  dn^ss  by  the 
side  of  Portia,  "I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ;  I  wish 
she  were  in  heaven,  if  she  could  but  entreat  some  power  there 
to  change  the  cruel  temper  of  this  currish  Jew.''  "It  is  well 
you  wish  this  behind  her  back,  elsi^  you  would  have  l)ut  an 
uncjuiet  house,"  said  Nerisea. 

Shylock  now  cried  out  impatiently,  "We  trifle  tim<';  1 
pray  pronounce  the  sentence."  And  now  all  wa.s  awful  ev- 
pectation  in  the  court,  and  evcrv  heart  was  full  of  irrief  for 
Antonio. 

Portia  asked  if  the  .<5cales  were  ready  to  weigli  the  flesli ; 
and  she  said  to  the  Jew,  "Sliylock  you  must  have  some  sur- 
geon by,  lest  he  bleed  to  death."  Shylock.  whose  whole  in- 
tent was  that  Antonio  should  bleed  to  death,  said,  "It  is  not 
so    named    in    the    bond."     Portiu    replietl,    "It    is    not    so 
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nariuMl  in  the  Iwnil.  but.  what  of  that?  It  wero  gowl  you 
(lid  m  much  for  charity."  To  this  all  the  answer  Hhylock 
would  make  wan,  "I  cannot  And  it;  it  i»  not  in  Uie  bond." 
"Then,"  Maid  Portia,  "a  jwund  of  Antonio's  flesh  is  thine. 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awardi*  it"  And  you  may 
cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast.  The  law  allows  it  and  the 
court  awardn  it."  Again  Sh.vlock  exclaimed,  "()  wiw  and 
upright  judjre !  A  Daniel  is  come  to  judgement!"  And  then 
he  Mharp»«ned  hit)  long  knife  again,  and  looking  eag^rlv  on 
.\ntoni(),  he  said,  "Come,  nn-pare!" 

"Tarry  a  little.  .Ivw:  said  Portia;  "there  is  something 
else.  Thi.H  l»ond  here  gives  vou  no  <lr<»p  of  blood ;  the  words 
expn^ssly  are,  "a  pound  of  flesh."  If  in  the  cutting  off  the 
|M)und  of  flesh  .v(.u  shed  one  drop  of  Christian  blood,  vt.ur 
lands  and  g<KMls  are  by  the  law  to  Im'  confiscat«'d  to  the  MaU'  of 
Venice."  Now  m  it  was  utterly  impossible  fbr  Shylock  to 
cut  off  the  pound  of  flesh  without  shedding  some  of  Antonio's 
bIfHxl,  this  wiH«>  discovery  of  Portia's,  that  it  wa^  flesh  and  not 
blood  that  was  named  in  the  bond,  saved  the  life  of  Anto- 
nio; and  all  admiring  tJie  wonderful  sagacity  of  the  young 
counsellor  who  had  so  happily  thought  of  "this  exj)edient. 
I)laudit8  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  senate-hous«.  •  and 
Gratiano  exclaimed,  in  the  words  which  Shylock  had  used 
"O  WIS*,'  and  upright  iudge!  mark,  Jew.  a  Daniel,  is  come 
to  ludgement!" 

Shylock  finding  himself  defeated  in  his  <'rue|  int^mt   said 

with  a  disappointed  look,  that  he  would  take  tlw  inonev  •    and 

Hassanio.  rejoiced  l)eyond   mem»ure  at  Antonio's  unexpected 

deliverance,  cried  out,   "Here  is  the   inonev!"     But   Portia 

Hlop,,ed   him.  .saying,  "Softly;    there  is  no'ha8U>;    the  Jew 

shall  have  nothing  but  the  penaltv:  therefore  prepare    Shv- 

lock,  to  cut  ..ff  the  flesh;   but  mind  you  shed  no  I.I.kuI'-    nor 

<lo  not  cut  off  more  nor  less  than  just  a  ]xmw\ ;    he  it  'more 

or  less  by  one  ,H)or  scruple,  nay,  if  the  sc-ale  turn  but  l.v  the 

weight  of  a  single  hair,  you  are  .ondemncd  hv  th,.  laws  of 

W'nice  to  die,  and  all  your  wealth  is  forf«it»-(i  to  the  senate  ' 

(live  ine  mv  money,  and  Ut  me  go."  said  Shvlock.    "I  jiave 

u  ready,    said  Basaanio:  "here  it  is  " 
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Shylock  was  jfo'^g  to  take  the  money,  when  Portia  again 
i-top{)«><l  him,  saying,  "Tarry,  Ji'W ;  1  \\a\v  y<'t  anotlier  hold 
iifMm  you.  By  the  laws  of  Venice,  your  wealtli  i«  forfeited  to 
the  Htftte,  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  one  of  im 
l•itia»n^^,  and  your  life  lie*  at  thf  mercy  of  the  (luk«';  tlu-re- 
fore  down  on  your  knees,  and  a»«k  him  to  panlon  you." 

The  duke  then  said  to  ShyUxk,  "That  y()u  mav  hw  the 
differeme  of  our  Christian  (»pirit.  I  pardon  you  your  life 
U'fore  you  ask  it;  half  your  wealth  k'longs  to  Antonio,  the 
other  half  cfmu's  to  the  ntate." 

'I'ho  •renerou.'*  Antonio  then  said  that  he  would  give  up 
luH  share  of  Shvlock's  wealth,  if  Shylot-k  would  wign  a  <ltH'd 
to  make  it  over  at  his  death  to  Win  daughter  and  iier  husband ; 
for  Antonio  knew  that  the  Jew  had  an  only  daughUr.  who 
had  lately  married  against  \m  consent  to  a  young  Christian 
named  Ijorenzo,  a  friend  of  Ant<mio's  whic'-  had  so  offended 
ShylcK'k  that  he  had  disinherited  her. 

The  Jew  agreed  tt)  tliis  and  Iwing  thus  disapi»ointcd  in 
his  revenge,  and  despoiled  of  his  riches,  he  said,  "I  am  ill. 
l/'t  me  t'o  home;  wnd  the  deed  after  n>e,  and  I  will  sijrn 
over  half  my  richtw  to  my  daughUr."  "(Jet  Wuv  gon<»  tlu-n," 
said  tho  dukf,  "and  sign  it;  and  if  you  repent  your  cruelty 
and  turn  Christian,  the  state  will  forgive  you  the  fine  of 
the  other  half  of  your  riches." 

The  duke  now  released  Antonio,  and  dismisse<l  the  court. 
He  thi'n  highly  praised  the  wisdcmi  and  iu^rcnuity  of  the 
young  counsellor,  and  inviteil  him  home  to  dinner.  Portia, 
who  meant  to  return  to  Bi'Imont  U-fore  her  husband,  rv- 
plied,  "I  humbly  tliank  your  gracf.  but  I  must  away  dinvtly." 
The  duke  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  leisure  to  stay  and  dine 
with  him:  and  turninjr  to  Antonio,  lie  added.  "Reward  this 
gcntleiunn;  for  in  toy  mind  you  are  nnich  ind<"bted  to  him." 

The  iluke  and  his  senators  left  the  court;  and  then  Bas- 
Banio  .«Mii(l  to  Portia.  "Most  w<u-thv  gentleuum,  1  and  my 
friend  Antonio  liave  by  your  wisdom  U-en  this  day  aequit,t4'd 
of  grievous  pemdii*  -.  an<l  I  Ix'g  you  will  accept  of  tlire«'  thou- 
sand ducats  due  unto  the  .lew."     "And  we  shall  stand 
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(lebtod  to  you  over  and  above,"  aaid  Antonio,  "in  love  and 
wrvi**  evermore." 

I'urtia  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  nwept  the  nionov; 
but  u|K>n  Bananio  still  prosaing  her  to  accept  of  nome  reword, 
hhe  wiid,  "(Jive  nie  your  glovtw;  I  will  wear  them  for  your 
sake;"  and  ttien  llassanio  taking  off  Im  glov^ij.  she  enpied  the 
ring  which  she  had  given  hinj  ujwn  Ium  finger;  now  it  wna 
the  ring  the  wily  lady  wanted  to  get  from  him,  to  niakc  a 
merrv  jest  when  she  saw  Iwr  Hnosanio  again,  that  made  lier 
ask  him  for  hia  gloves;  and  hIic  saiil,  when  she  aaw  the  ring, 
"And  for  your  love  I  will  take  this  ring  from  you."  Bas- 
Hjinio  wa**  nadly  diatreaued  that  the  cuunwllor  nhould  ank  him 
for  the  (»nly  thing  he  could  not  pjirt  with,  and  he  n'plied  in 
great  confuHion,  that  he  could  not  give  him  that  ring,  \te- 
cauw  it  was  ]m  wif»>'8  gift,  and  he  luid  vowed  never  to  jwrt 
with  it;  but  that  he  would  give  him  the  moat  valuable  ring 
in  Venice,  and  find  it  out  by  proclamation.  On  this  Portia 
affected  to  be  affronted,  and  left  the  court,  saying,  "you 
teach  me,  sir,  how  a  beggar  should  Ih'  answered." 

"Ik'ar  Hassanio."'  said  .\ntonio,  "let  him  have  the  ring; 
let  mv  love  and  th »  great  service  he  has  done  for  me  Ih» 
valued  agaitwt  your  wife'a  di«plea«ure."  Ba»<8anio.  ashamed 
to  appear  so  ungrateful  yielded,  and  sent  Oratiano  afU'r 
I'ortia  with  tlu'  ring;  and  tfu'n  the  rhrk'  Nerissji.  who  had  also 
given  (Iratiano  a  ring,  she  In^gged  his  ring,  and  Gratiano  (not 
choosing  to  be  outdone  in  gi'nerosity  by  his  lord)  gave  it  to 
her.  And  there  >va8  laughing  among  the»e  ladies  to  think, 
when  thev  got  home,  how  they  would  tax  their  husbands  with 
giving  away  their  rings,  and  swear  that  they  had  given  them 
aj4  a  nresent  to  some  woman. 

Portia,  when  she  returned,  was  in  that  hap|>y  temf>er  of 
mind  which  never  fails  to  attend  the  (onm'iousness  of  having 
performed  a  good  action;  her  che«'rful  spirits  enjoved  everv- 
tning  she  saw:  the  moon  never  i^eemed  to  shine  so  bright 
before;  and  when  that  pleasant  moon  was  hid  l)ehind  a  cloud, 
then  a  light  which  she  .saw  from  her  house  at  Belmont  as 
well  pleased  her  oiiarmed  fancy,  .and  she  said  t*)  Nerissa, 
"That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall;  how  far  that  little 
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candle  throws  ita  beanif,  lo  shincf  •  /^ood  d6«d  in  a  lunghtT 
world ;"  and  heariug  the  aound  of  muaic  from  bar  houae, 
nhu  auid,  "M(  thinka  that  muaic  aounda  much  aweeter  than  by 
dny." 

And  now  Portia  and  Neriaaa  entered  the  houae,  and  dreaa- 
iiig  (homsci/eg  in  their  own  apparel  thby  awaited  the  arrival 
uf  their  iiuabands,  who  *«oon  rollowed  them  with  Antonio; 
un<t  Itaaitanio  presenting  nia  dear  friend  to  the  lady  Portia, 
thi>  ctingratulatioiis  and  welcomings  of  that  lady  were  hardly 
o\<»r.  whtn  tht'v  iwrcf'iviil  Ni'ritwMi  and  her  huslMUid  quarrel- 
ling in  a  corner  of  the  room.  "A  quarrel  already?^'  said 
Portia  "Wliat  ia  the  matter?"  Oratiano  replied,  "Lady, 
it  is  ;)lKMit  a  paltry  gilt  ring  that  Xorisna  gav«  me,  with  wordu 
upon  it  like  the  poetry  on  a  cutler'a  krife;  Love  me,  and 
leave  me  not. 

"What  does  Uie  poetry  or  the  value  of  the  ring  signify?" 
said  Nerissa.  "You  swore  to  me,  when  I  gave  it  to  you,  that 
you  would  keep  it  till  the  hour  of  death ;  and  now  you  say 
you  gave  it  to  the  lawyer'a  clerk.  I  know  you  gave  it  to  a 
woman."  "By  this  hand,"  replied  Gratiano,  "I  gave  it  to  a 
youth,  a  kiiul  of  boy,  a  little  scruWjed  boy  no  higher  than 
Vitum'lf ;  ho  wa*«  olerk  to  the  young  coun^iellor  that  by  his  wiae 
pleading  saved  Antonio's  life:  this  prating  boy  begged  it  for 
u  fee,  and  I  could  not  for  my  life  deny  him."  Portia  said, 
"Vou  won*  to  bhunc,  Uratiano,  to  part  with  your  wife's  first 
gift.  I  gave  my  lord  Bassanio  a  ring,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  part  with  it  for  all  the  world."  Oratiano  in  ex- 
cuse for  his  fault  now  said,  "My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring 
away  to  the  counsellor,  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk,  that  took 
soriio  |)ain.s  in  writing,  he  begged  my  ring." 

Portia,  hearing  this,  seemed  very  angry,  and  reproached 
HftKsjinio  for  giving  away  her  ring;  and  she  said  Nerrisa  had 
taught  her  what  to  believe,  and  that  she  knew  some  woman 
had  tlie  ring.  Baasanio  was  very  unhappy  to  have  so  offended 
liif*  dear  lady,  and  he  said  with  great  earnestness,  "No,  by 
my  lionor,  no  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor,  who  refused 
three  thousand  ducats  of  me.  and  begged  the  ring,  which 
when  I  denied  him,  he  went  displeased  away.     What  could 
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I  (k>,  tweet  Porti*  f  I  wm  to  bewt  with  ihame  for  my  teem- 
inf(  iti)(ratitu(k%  that  I  was  forretl  to  »ond  Um>  rintr  afirr  him. 
Ptrdon  me,  good  Udy ;  had  you  bi>en  th<>re,  I  tliink  you  would 
hiive  begged  the  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor." 

"Ah !"  Mid  Antonio.  "I  «iii  the  un)uip|)y  cau^e  of  thene 
<|uarr«U." 

Portia  bid  Antonio  not  U>  grieve  at  thnt.  for  ttiat  he  wai 
weleorifO  notwithstanding;  and  then  Antonio  ««i(l.  "I  once 
did  lend  my  body  for  BaMManio'H  itiik<*;  and  hut  for  him  to 
whom  your  husband  gave  the  ring,  I  MhouM  have  now  hoen 
tjead.  I  dare  b»»  bound  ftgaui,  mv  «oul  ui)on  the  forfeit,  your 
lord  will  never  more  break  bin  faith  witn  you.,'  "Then  you 
Hliall  !n>  hiH  Rurety."  H4ii<l  I'ortin;  "givi>  him  thti«  ring  and  liid 
him  keep  it  better  than  the  other." 

When  HaManio  looked  at  tliis  ring,  he  wa«  strangely  Bur- 
prii»e<l  to  find  it  wa*  the  name  he  gave  away;  and  tlien  Portia 
told  him  how  »«he  was  the  voung  rounwllfjr.  and  N'oritwa  was 
her  clerk;  and  Baaaanio  found,  to  his  un8|M>akable  wonder 
and  delight,  that  it  whm  hv  the  nolilc  <'oiirag<('  and  wirt«lom  of 
big  wife  that  Antonio's  life  wai«  saved. 

And  Portia  again  welc(>me<l  Antonio,  and  gave  him  Irttern 
which  bv  some  chance  had  fallen  into  her  hamls.  which  eon- 
tainiHl  an  account  of  Antonio's  Hhips,  that  were  »up})o8e<1  lost, 
l)eing  safely  arrived  in  the  harbor.  80  tliese  tragical  begin- 
nings of  thin  rich  merchant'H  story  were  all  forirotti'u  in  the 
unexpected  good  fortune  which  ensued  ;  and  there  was  lei- 
sure to  laugh  at  the  comical  adventure  of  the  rings,  and  the 
hushands  that  did  not  know  their  own  wivi-s:  (Jrutiaiio  mer- 
rily swearing,  in  a  sort  of  rhyming  sneech,  that 

-while  he  lived,  he'd  fear  no  other  thing. 


So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  NeriHsa's  ring. 
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TiiK  HUtot*  (it  Syrft<'u*t'  aii<l  K|)hi>HUii  U»inj?  at  varianro. 
th»»r«'  wan  ii  cru*-!  Inw  iniuU'  nt  KplMftUM,  oniuininK  Hint  if  any 
iiM'nImnt  of  HyrHcuM'  wnii  wM'n  in  tlio  rity  of  Kphosua,  he  wa« 
to  Ih>  put  to  iK'iitli.  iinlf****  h<>  cottlil  piiy  a  tliotiiuiiul  iimrk!!  for 
tht'  ranMoiii  of  hU  life. 

^'Kgeon.  an  old  merchant  of  Hyra(  uhp,  waa  discovered  in 
thf  »4tr«i»»lM  of  Kphi-wiiM.  ami  hroiij^ht  fwfort'  thf  diik*',  oithnr 
to  pav  Uiia  heavy  fine,  or  to  rweivc  wntencr  of  death. 

/K^t^on  IihjI  no  money  to  pay  the  fine,  nnd  the  duke,  before 
he  pronounced  tho  w^ntence  of  death  ufion  him,  desired  him 
to  relat<»  tin?  history  of  his  life,  and  to  tell  for  what  cause  he 
lia<l  ventured  to  come  to  tho  city  of  Kpheaua,  which  it  waa 
ileath  for  any  Syracusan  merchant  to  enter. 

i^j|;eon  Raid,  that  he  did  not  fear  to  die,  for  sorrow  had 
made  him  weary  of  hi«  life,  but  that  a  heavier  tai«k  could  not 
have  been  imp(w<»(l  upon  him  than  to  relate  the  event*  of  his 
unfortunate  life.  lie  then  be^ran  his  own  history  in  the  fol- 
lowing? words : — 

"  I  was  born  at  Syracuw,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  a  merchant  I  married  a  lady,  with  whom  I  lived  very 
happily,  but  l)einjf  obliged  to  go  to  Epidamnum,  I  was  de- 
tained there  bv  my  business  six  months,  and  then,  finding  I 
sliouhl  1k»  obliged  to  stiiv  some  time  longer,  I  wnt  for  my 
wife,  who,  art  soon  as  she  arrived,  was  brought  to  bed  of  two 
Hons.  and  what  wiw  very  strange,  tiwy  wow  lM>th  so  exactly 
alike,  that  it  was  itii|>ossibN>  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  same  time  that  my  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of 
these  twin  boys,  a  poor  woman  in  the  inn  where  my  wife 
lodged  was  brouglit  to  Ijed  of  two  sons,  and  these  twins  were 
us  much  like  each  other  as  my  two  son^  were.  The  parents 
of  these  children  l>eing  <'X{e<Nlingly  poor.  I  lM)Ught  the  two 
boys,  and  brought  them  up  to  attend  upon  my  sons. 
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My  sona  were  very  fine  children,  and  my  wife  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  two  such  boys;  and  she  iiaily  wishin/r  to  return 
home,  I  unwillingly  agreed,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we  got  on 
shipboard ;  for  we  had  not  sailed  above  a  league  from  Epid- 
amnum  before  a  dreadful  storm  arose,  which  continued  with 
suoh  violence,  that  the  sailors,  seeing  no  chance  of  saving  the 
ship,  crowded  into  the  boat  to  save  their  own  li\^,  leaving  us 
alone  m  the  ship,  which  we  everv  moment  expected  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  fury  of  tlie  storm. 

"The  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife,  and  the  piteous  com- 
plaints of  the  pretty  babes,  who,  not  knowing  what  to  fear, 
wept  for  fashion,  because  they  saw  their  mother  weep,  filled 
me  with  terror  for  them,  though  I  did  not  for  mvsolf  fear 
death ;  and  all  my  thoughts  were  bent  to  contrive  means  for 
their  safety ;  I  tied  my  youngest  son  to  the  end  of  a  small  spare 
mast,  such  as  seafaring  men  provide  agaiast  storms;  at  the 
other  end  I  bound  the  youngest  of  the  twin  slaves,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  directed  my  wife  how  to  fasten  the  other  children 
in  like  manner  to  another  mast.    She  thus  having  the  care  of 
the  two  eldest  children  and  I  of  the  two  younger,  we  bound 
ourselves  separately  to  these  masts  with  the  childrtm ;  and  but 
for  this  contrivance  we  had  all  been  lost,  for  the  ship  split  on 
a  mighty  rock,  and  was  dashed  in  pieces;  and  we,  clinging  to 
these  slender  masts,  were  supported  above  the  wa,ter,  where  T, 
having  the  care  of  two  children,  was  unable  to  assist  my  wife,' 
who  with  the  other  children  was  soon  separated  from  mo ;  but 
while  they  were  yet  in  my  sight,  they  were  takf  n  up  bv  a  boat 
of  fishermen,  from  Corinth  (as  I  supposed),  and  seeing  thoin 
in  safety,  T  had  no  care  but  to  stru'^de  with  the  wiFd  sea- 
waves,  to  preserve  my  dear  son  and  uie  youngrest  slave.     At 
length  we,  in  our  turn,  were  taken  up  by  a  ship,  and  the  sail- 
ors, knowing  me,  gave  us  kind  welconie  and  assistance,  and 
landed  us  in  safety  at  Syracuse ;  but  from  that  sad  hour  I  have 
never  known  what  became  of  my  wife  and  eldest  child. 

"My  youngest  son,  and  now  my  only  care,  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  began  to  be  inquisitive  after  his  mother 
and  his  brother,  and  often  importuned  me  that  he  might  take 
his  attendant^  the  young  slave,  who  had  also  lost  hie  brother, 
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and  go  in  search  of  them :  at  length  I  unwillingly  gave  con- 
sent, for  though  I  anxiouslj'  desired  to  hear  tidings  of  my 
wife  and  eldest  son,  yet  in  sending  luy  younger  one  to  find 
them,  I  hazarded  the  loss  of  him  also.  It  is  now  seven  years 
since  my  son  left  me;  five  years  have  I  passed  in  travelling 
through  tlie  world  in  search  of  him :  I  have  been  in  furthest 
Greece,  and  through  the  bounds  of  Asia,  and  coasting  home- 
wards, I  landed  here  in  Epheeus,  being  unwilling  to  leave  any 
place  unsought  that  harbors  men ;  but  this  day  mimt  end  the 
story  of  my  life,  and  happy  should  I  think  myself  in  my  death, 
if  I  were  aseured  my  wife  and  sonj  were  living." 

Here  the  hapless  ^geon  ended  the  account  of  his  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  the  duke,  pitying  this  unfortunate  father,  who  had 
brought  upon  himself  this  great  peril  by  his  love  for  his  lost 
son,  said  if  it  were  not  against  the  laws,  which  his  oath  and 
dignity  did  not  permit  him  to  alter,  he  would  freely  pardon 
him;  yet,  instead  of  dooming  him  to  instant  death,  as  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  required,  he  would  give  him  that  day  to 
try  if  he  oould  beg  or  borrow  the  money  to  pay  the  fine. 

This  day  of  grace  did  seem  no  great  favor  to  ^geon,  for 
not  knowing  any  man  in  Epheeus,  there  seemed  to  him  but 
little  chance  that  any  stranger  would  lend  or  give  him  a  thou- 
sand marks  to  pay  the  fine ;  and  helpless,  and  hopeless  of  any 
relief,  he  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  duke  in  the  custody 
of  a  jailer. 

Mgeon  supposed  he  knew  no  person  in  Ephesus;  but  at 
the  very  time  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  through  the 
careful  search  he  was  making  after  his  youngest  son,  that  son 
and  his  eldest  son  also  were  both  in  the  city  of  Ephesus. 

-^geon's  sons,  besides  being  exactly  alike  in  face  and  per- 
son, were  both  named  alike,  being  both  called  Antipholus,  and 
the  two  twin  slaves  were  also  both  named  Dromio,  ^geon's 
youngest  son  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  he  whom  the  old  man 
had  come  to  Ephesus  to  seek,  happened  to  arrive  at  Epheeus 
with  his  slave  Dromio,  that  very  same  day  that  ^geon  did; 
and  he  being  also  a  merchant  of  Syracuse,  he  would  have  been 
in  the  same  danger  that  his  father  was,  but  by  good  fortune 
hs  met  a  friend  who  told  him  the  peril  an  old  merchant  of 
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Syracuse  was  in   and  advwed  him  to  pa«fi  for  a  merchant  of 

K^nToV  v"  ^^'*^'^"';"  ''"^  *"  ^''  ^"'^  h«  --  --y 

HHuTv,     \w^^  ""Tr  co.mtrymon  wa8  in  this  danger,  but  he 
httle  thought  this  old  merchfljit  was  his  own  father 

of  Ephesus  to  d,8  mpu.sh  him  f.x)m  his  brother,  Antipholu« 
of  Syracu«.),  had  hved  at  Ephe«us  twenty  years,  and.  b^rnH 
^fl^iT/^T  ^f  f  i^  J«  ^^^^  P«id  the  money  for  the  ransom 
of  his  father's  life:  but  Antipholus  knew  nothing  of  his  father 
being  so  young  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  ^>a  with  his 
mother  by  the  fishermen  that  he  only  rememblr^d'lie  h"d  b^n 
so  preserved,  but  he  had  no  ^  collection  of  eiiiier  his  fatheTo? 

b,-!^?fi,  '  <Jtu^«^^""*",  ^^"^  ^^  "P  ^^^  Antipholus  and 
his  mother  and  the  young  slave  Dromio,  having  carr  etl  the  two 

«hn^"^'T^''^"^  ''"'^  ^'■'''"i^  '^^'^  ^^^  ^y  th^m  to  duke  Mena. 
phon  a  famous  warrior,  who  was  uncle  to  the  duke  of  Ephesus, 
and  he  carried  the  boys  to  Ephesus  when  he  went  to  vEit  the 
duke,  his  nephew. 

^vhI^L^^^  ""^  Ephesus  taking  a  liking  to  young  Antipholus, 
when  he  grew  up  made  him  an  officer  in  his  army,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  great  bravery  in  the  wars 
where  he  saved  the  life  of  his  patron  the  dukei'who  rTwaTded 
h.s  merit  by  marrying  him  to  Adriana,  a  rich  lady  of  Ephesus  • 

hin^^  If  r  ?-^  ""If-  ^T?f  ^^'^  '^^^^  ^^°"^i«  ««"  «*{<^nding 
nim)  at  the  time  his  father  came  there. 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  when  he  parted  with  his  friend 
who  advised  him  U>  say  he  came  from  Epidamnum,  gave  ]as 
slave  Dromio  some  money  t«  carry  to  the  inn  where  he  intended 
10  dine,  and  m  th^  m^n  time  he  said  he  would  walk  about 
and  view  the  city,  and  observ.j  the  manners  of  the  people 

dnll  n'nriT^'  ^^  f^T^^  ^'"^^'  ^"^  ""^^  Antipholus  was 
dull  and  molancholy  he  used  to  divert  himself  with  the  odd 

speech  he  allowed  in  Dromio  were  greater  than  is  usual  be- 
tween masters  and  their  servants.  ""a-i  oe 


^^^JiCicwW-.^*:*",: 
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Wh€n  Antipholiw  of  Syracuse  had  sont  Dromio  away,  he 
stood  a  while  thinking  over  his  solitary  wanderings  in  search 
of  his  mother  and  his  brother,  of  whom  in  no  place  where  he 
landed  could  he  hear  the  lejist  tidings;  and  he  said  sorrowfully 
to  himself,  "1  am  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  which, 
Reeking  to  find  its  fellow  drop  loses  itaelf  in  the  wide  sea.  So 
[  unhappily,  to  find  a  mother  and  a  brother,  do  lose  myself." 

While  he  was  thua  meditating  on  his  weary  travels,  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  useless,  Dromio  (as  he  thought)  returned. 
Antipholus,  wondering  that  he  came  back  so  soon,  a^jked  him 
where  he  had  left  the  money.  Now  it  was  not  his  own  Dromio, 
but  the  twin-brother  that  lived  with  Antipholus  of  Ephesus, 
that  he  spoke  to.  The  two  Dromios  and  the  two  A  ntipholuses 
were  still  as  much  alike  as  ^geon  had  said  they  were  in  their 
infancy;  therefore  no  womler  Antipholus  thought  it  was  his 
own  slave  returned,  and  asked  him  why  he  came  back  so  soon. 
Dromio  replied,  "My  mistress  sent  me  to  bid  you  c  -ne  to 
dinner.  The  capon  burns,  and  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit,  and 
the  meat  will  be  all  cold  if  you  do  not  come  home."  "These 
jests  are  out  of  season,"  said  An'ipholus :  "where  did  you  leave 
the  money?''  Dromio  still  answering,  that  his  mistress  had 
sent  him  to  fetch  Antipholus  to  dinner:  "What  mistress?" 
snid  Antipholus.  Why,  your  worship's  wife,  sir,"  replied 
Dromio.  Antipholus  having  no  wife,  he  was  very  angry  witl| 
Dromio,  and  said,  "Because  I  familiarly  sometimes  chat  with 
j'ou,  you  presume  to  jest  with  me  in  this  free  manner.  I  am 
not  in  a  sportive  humor  now:  where  is  the  money?  we  being 
strangers  here,  how  dare  you  trust  so  great  a  charge  from  your 
own  custody?"  Dromio  hearing  his  master,  as  he  thought 
him,  talk  of  their  being  strangers,  supposing  Antipholus  was 
jesting,  replied  merrily,  "I  pray  you,  sir,  jest  as  you  sit  at 
dinner.  T  had  no  charge  but  to  fetch  you  home  to  dine  with 
my  mistress  and  her  sister,"  Now  Antipholus  lost  all  patience, 
and  beat  Dromio,  who  ran  home,  and  told  his  mistress  that  his 
master  had  refused  to  come  to  dinner,  and  said  that  he  hax3 
no  wife. 

Adriana,  the   wife   of   Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  was  very 
angry  when  she  heard  that  her  husband  said  he  had  no  wife; 
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mT.n^fKfl''^  *  ^i^"*"!  **'"P^'''  "*^  "^«  ^^  ^^  husband 
meant  that  he  loved  another  lady  better  than  herself;  and  sIkj 

n?*h?  ^    K ''  T"^  say  unkind  words  of  jealousy  and  reproach 
of  her  husband;  and  her  sister  Luciana,  who  lived  with  her 
tried  in  vam  to  persuade  her  out  of  her  groundless  suspicions! 
Antipholus  of  Syraeuse  went  to  the  inn,  and  found  Dromio 
Math  the  money  m  safety  there,  and  seeing  his  own  Dromio,  he 
vas  going  again  to  chide  him  for  his  free  jests,  when  Adriina 
came  up  to  hi.n,  and  not  doubting  that  it  was  her  husband 
she  saw,  she  began  to  reproach  l.im  for  looking  strange  upon 
her  (as  well  he  might,  never  having  seen  this  angry  lady  be- 
fore) ;  and  then  she  told  him  how  well  he  loved  her  before  tliev 
were  married,  and  that  now  he  loved  some  other  lady  ins^^d 
of  her.      How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,"  said  she,  "oh,  hov, 
comes  it  that  I  have  lost  your  love?"    "Plead  you  t^  me  fair 
dame?"  said  the  astonished  Antipholus.    It  was  in^Sn  he 
told  her  he  was  not  her  husband,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
hphesus  but  two  hours.    She  insisted  on  his  going  home  with 
her  and  Antipholus  at  laat  being  unable  to  get  away  went 
with  her  to  his  brother's  house,  and  dined  with  AdSa  and 
her  sister,  and  the  one  calling  him  husband,  and  the  other 
brother  he,  all  amazed,  thinking  he  must  have  been  married 
in  his  sleep,  or  that  he  was  sleeping  now.    And  Dromio,  who 
followed  them,  was  no  less  surprised,  for  the  cook-maid,  who 

v^r.^'T^x^''^!  V^^'  *^^  ^^*^™^  h™  for  her  husband. 

wnile  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  was  dining  with  his  brother's 
wife,  his  brother,  the  real  husband,  returned  home  to  dinner 
with  his  slave  Dronuo;  but  the  servants  would  not  open  the 
door,  because  their  mistress  had  ordered  them  not  to  admit 
any  company;  and  when  they  repeatedly  knocked,  and  said 
th^  were  Antipholus  and  Dromio,  the  maids  laughed  at  them 
and  ^id  tliat  Antipholus  was  at  dinner  with  their  mistress' 
and  Dronuo  was  in  the  kitchen;   and   though   they  almost 
knocked  the  door  down,  they  could  not  gain  admittance,  and 
at  last  Antiplioius  went  away,  very  angry,  and  strangely  sur- 
prised at  hearing  a  gentleman  was  dining  with  his  wife 

When  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  had  finished  his  dinner  he 
was  so  perplexed  at  the  lady's  still  persisting  in  calling  him 
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husband,  and  at  hearing?  that  Dromio  had  also  been  claimed 
by  the  cook-niaid,  that  he  left  the  house,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  any  pretence  to  get  away ;  for  though  he  was  very  much 
pleased  with  Luciania,  the  sifiter,  yet  Uie  joalous-ternpered 
Adriana  ho  disliked  very  much,  nor  was  Dromio  at  all  bettor 
satisfied  with  his  fair  wife  in  the  kitchen;  therefore  both  mas- 
ter and  man  wore  glad  to  got  away  from  their  new  wives  as 
fast  as  they  could. 

The  moment  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  had  loft  the  hoiwe, 
he  was  met  by  a  goldsmith,  who  mistaking  him,  as  Adriana 
had  done,  for  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  gave  him  a  gold  chain, 
calling  him  by  his  name:  and  when  Antipholus  would  have 
refused  the  chain,  saying  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  the  gold- 
smith replied  he  made  it  by  his  own  orders ;  and  went  away, 
leaving  the  chain  in  the  hands  of  Antipholus,  who  ordered 
his  man  Dromio  to  get  his  things  on  board  a  ship,  not  choosing 
to  stay  in  a  place  any  longer,  where  he  met  with  such  strange 
adventures  that  he  surely  thought  himself  bewitched. 

The  goldsmith  who  had  given  the  chain  to  the  wrong 
Antipholus  was  arrested  immediately  after  for  a  sum  of  money 
he  owed ;  and  Antipholus  the  married  brother,  to  whom  the 
goldsmith  thought  he  had  given  the  chain,  happened  <o  come 
to  the  place  where  the  officer  was  arresting  the  goldsmith,  who, 
when  he  saw  Antipholus'  asked  him  to  pay  for  the  gold  chain 
he  had  just  delivered  to  him,  the  price  amounting  to  nearly 
the  same  sum  as  that  for  which  he  had  been  arrested.  Antipho- 
lus denying  the  having  received  the  chain,  and  the  goldsmith 
persisting  to  declare  that  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  before 
given  it  to  him,  they  disputed  this  matter  a  long  time,  both 
thinking  they  were  right:  for  Antipholus  knew  the  goldsmith 
never  gave  him  the  chain,  and,  so  like  were  the  two  brothers, 
the  goldsmith  was  as  certain  he  had  delivered  the  chain  into 
his  hands,  till  at  last  the  officer  took  the  goldsmith  awav  to 
prison  for  the  debt  he  owed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gold- 
smith made  the  officer  arrest  Antipholus  for  the  price  of  the 
chain ;  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  dispute  Antipholus 
and  the  merchant  were  both  taken  away  to  prison  together. 
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As  AntipholuN  wjw  going  to  prison,  ho  mot  Dromio  of 
Wyracuw  hi«  brother's  8lavo.  and  niistakin^  him  for  hi«  own 
he  ordoml  him  to  ^o  to  Adriana  his  wife,  and  toll  hor  to  «>nd 
h<.  money  for  which  ho  was  arn-Hto<l.  I)r«mio  wondorine 
that  his  master  shouhl  send  liim  haok  to  the  ntranee  hou^ 
wJiero  ho  dined,  and  from  whieh  he  Imd  jurt.  before  been  in 
Hueti  haste  to  depart.  di,l  not  (hre  to  reply,  thoudi  he  came  to 
tell  hw  master  the  ship  wa»  i  'y  t.)  sail :  for  ho  saw  Antipho- 
his  wa«  in  no  humor  to  \yo  jeste<l  with.  Therefore  he  went 
away,  grumbling  within  himnoif  that  ho  must  return  to 
Adriana  8  house.  "Where,"  said  he,  "DowHabel  claims  me  for 
a  husband :  birt  I  must  go,  for  servants  miwt  obey  their  mas- 
ters  commands." 

Adriana  gave  him  the  money,  and  as  Dromio  was  return- 
ing, he  mot  Antipholus  of  Syraouse.  who  was  still  in  amaze  at 
the  surprising  adventures  he  mot  with;  for  his  brother  beinir 
well  known  in  Ephosus,  there  was  hardly  a  man  he  met  in  the 
streets  but  salutod  him  as  an  old  acqiwintance :  some  offered 
him  mom'y  which  they  said  was  owing  to  him.  some  invited 
him  to  come  and  see  them,  and  some  gave  him  thanks  for 
kindnesses  they  said  he  had  done  them,  all  mistaking  him  for 
ni8  brother.  A  tailor  showed  him  some  silks  he  had  bought 
for  him,  and  insisted  upon  taking  measure  of  him  for  some 
clothes. 

Antipholus  began  to  think  he  was  among  a  nation  of  sor- 
cerers and  witches,  and  Dromio  did  not  at  all  relieve  his  mas- 
ter from  his  bewildered  thoughts,  by  asking  him  how  he  got 
free  from  the  officer  who  was  carrying  him  to  prison,  and 
giving  him  the  puree  of  gold  which  Adriana  had  sent  to  nay 
the  debt  with.    This  talk  of  Dromio's  of  the  arrest  and  of  a 
prison,  and  of  the  money  he  had  brought  from  Adriana,  per- 
fectly confounded  Antipholus,  and  he  said,  "This  fellow  Dro 
mm  is  certainly  distracted,  and  we  wander  here  in  illusions  •" 
and  quite  terrified  at  his  own  confused  thoughts,  he  cried  out 
"Some  ble...ed  po^vcr  deliver  us  from  this  strange  place '" 
1  A  ^"^  "7  ^"^^^^'r,  stranger  came  up  to  him,  and  she  was  a 
lady  and  she  too  called  him  Antipholus,  and  told  him  he  had 
dm#d  with  her  th^t  day,  a»d  asked  him  for  a  gold  chaiQ  wfai^h 
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flhfi  fiaid  Iw  had  pronuwd  to  give  her.  Antiplmliw  now  loHt 
all  pati<>n('o,  and  <;allinK  Ikt  a  sorcon's**,  he  d«'ni«'<l  that  he  had 
ever  protiiwrd  hor  a  chain,  or  dimul  with  l»'r,  or  had  oven  B<«en 
her  fate  before  Unit  nionient.  The  lady  ix-riiisted  in  affirminff 
he  had  dino<l  with  her.  and  had  proniisejl  her  a  chain,  which 
Antipholiw  Htill  denying?,  she  further  said,  that  she  hail  given 
him  a  valuable  ling,  and  if  he  would  not  give  her  the  gold 
chain  nhe  insinted  ujK)n  having  her  own  ring  again.  On  this 
AntipholuH  became  quite  frantic,  and  again  calling  her  »orcer- 
ess  and  witch,  and  denying  all  knowUnlge  of  her  or  her  ring, 
ran  away  from  her,  leaving  her  astonished  at  hw  words  and 
his  wild  looks,  for  noUiing  to  her  appeared  more  certain  than 
that  he  had  dined  with  her,  and  that  she  haxl  given  him  a  ring, 
in  consequence  of  his  ppomising  to  make  her  a  present  of  a 
goW  chain.  But  this  lady  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistake 
the  others  had  done,  for  she  had  taken  him  for  his  brother: 
tlie  married  Antipholus  ha<l  done  all  the  things  she  taxed  tills 
Antipholus  with. 

When  the  married  Antipholus  was  denied  entrance  into  his 
own  house  (those  within  supposing  him  to  be  already  there), 
he  had  gone  away  very  angry,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  his 
wife's  jealous  freaks,  to  which  she  was  very  subject,  and  re- 
membering that  she  had  often  falsely  accused  him  of  visiting 
other  ladies,  he,  to  be  revenged  on  her  for  shutting  him  out  of 
his  own  house,  determined  to  go  and  dine  with  this  lady,  and 
she  receiving  him  with  great  civility,  and  his  wife  having  so 
highly  offended  him,  Antipholiw  promised  to  give  hei  a  gold 
chain,  which  he  had  intended  as  a  present  for  hin  wife;  it  was 
the  same  chain  which  the  goldsmith  by  mistake  had  given  to 
his  brother.  The  lady  likcJ  so  well  the  thoughts  of  having  a 
fine  gold  chain,  that  she  gave  the  married  Antipholus  a  ring ; 
which  when,  as  she  supposed  (taking  his  brother  for  him),  he 
denied,  and  said  he  did  not  know  her,  and  left  her  in  such  a 
wild  passion,  she  began  to  think  he  was  certainly  out  of  his 
senses ;  and  presently  she  resolved  to  go  and  tiell  Adriana  that 
her  husband  was  mad.  And  while  she  was  telling  it  to  Adriana, 
he  came  attended  by  the  jailer,  who  allowed  him  tc  come 
home  (to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  debt),  for  the  pui«e  of 
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Iivored  to  the  otijer  Antipholua. 

Adriana  U-Iievod  the  HU>ry  Urn  la.ly  tol.l  hvr  of  fior  him- 
ban<l  8  miulm>«.  tniwt  be  true,  when  he  n-pn^hivl  her  for 
Hhuttin^  hiin  out  of  his  own  houw;  and  remembering  how  he 
m.   pr„U..te<i  nil  .Imner-titne  that  he  wag  not  her  hunband,  an.l 
uid  never  been  .n  Kphe«tiM  till  that  day.  K»,e  ha<l  no  doubt  that 
he  wan  nm,l ;  «Ik.  therefore  paid  the  jailer  the  monev.  and  hav- 
riK  d.HoharKiMl  him,  nlie  ordered  her  servantn  to  bind  her  hiu.- 
band  with  ropc.«,  and  had  him  oonveve.1  into  a  dark  room 
ancUen    for  a  doctor  to  come  *nd  cure  him  of  his  madn«,8; 
Antipholua  all  the  while  hotly  exclaiming  against  this  faW 
a«u«at,on,  which  the  exact  liken«a  he  bo,^  to  his  brother  had 

theni  m  the  belief  that  he  wa*  mad;  and  Dromio  persi^ing 

It*  «7*:  l^^'-y'  they  lK,und  him  al«o,  and  took  1^  away 
along  with  his  maater.  -^ 

Soon  after  Adriana  had  put  her  hualmnd  into  confiement 
a  servant  came  to  tell  her  tliat  AntipKolus  and  Dmil  mu.i 
have  broken  loose  from  their  keepers,  for  that  they  w^n,  both 
walking  at  liberty  in  the  next  street.  On  hearing  this^l^-kna 
ran  out  to  feteh  him  home,  taking  some  people  wi  h  hei  "« 

Wflln  f^  ^''''^'"f  T'"'  ^^  ^^'-  '''^'  wii^^long  with  her 
VVl«n   hey  came  to  the  gates  of  a  convent  in  their  neighbor 
J«o<l,  there  they  saw  Antipholus  and  Dromio.  as  thev  thoueht 
being  again  deceived  by  the  likeness  of  the  twin  brothers    ^' 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  was  still  beset  with  the  perplex- 

r  n'  u  T',  ^'^^'  ^"""^^^  "P^^"  ^^^'  The  chairShfch 
the  ffoldsm.th  had  given  him  was  about  his  neck,  and  the^old- 
HUMth  was  roprc^Khing  him  for  denying  that  he  had  it^and 
re  usm?  to  pay  for  it,  ard  Antipholus  wa^  profiting  that  the 
goldsmith  freely  gave  him  the  chain  in  the  Lrning^and  fmm 
that  hour  he  had  never  seen  the  goldsmith  ag«in 

And  now  Adriana  came  up  to  him,  and  claimed  him  as  her 
lunatic  husband,  who  had  escaped  from  his  kee^rJ^-^nd  the 
men  she  brought  with  her  were  going  to  lav  Viotnf '},a!^2 
Antipholus  ard  Dromio;  but  thfy  ran  into  fhp  !^i      *  *  °5 
Antipholus  begged  the  abbess  t^gLTm"  helS  TClZ' 
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And  now  fanw  out  tho  lady  ahi^fw  homolf  to  inquire  into 
till'  » uiifM'  of  tliij*  (liwliirltiuui!.  Slu'  w«w  u  gravo  anjl  v«*nierahlt* 
liuly.  and  wImc  to  jii«lj;«>  of  wlmt  s|h'  naw,  and  bIw  would  not 
too  tuwtily  ^i\v  up  tin-  iiK  n  who  had  wjuglit  protwtion  in  lu»r 
hou«';  HO  Hh«'  )*tri<'tly  (|u«''<tion«Hl  th<'  wife  ah«»ut  the  story  Bhf 
told  of  Imt  luiHl)and'«  madn****,  and  Aw  m'u\,  "What  in  th«' 
(iiiiHo  of  thJH  Hudilcn  (lii*t«'in|M'r  of  your  huHband'H?  IIa«  h»' 
lost  liJH  wraith  at  sea?  Or  \x  it  tln'  d<»ath  of  mmw  (U'ar  friond 
that  tiHH  di-tturlxNl  hin  mind  I'"  Adriana  n'pli«'d  that  no  Hut-h 
thinjfB  as  thi.'.««'  had  In-on  the  caum'.  "PiTljapn."  said  the 
nhl)e»«,  "he  has  fixed  his  afTwtioni*  on  mmxo  other  lady  than 
you  hJH  wife;  and  that  has  driven  him  to  this  state."  Adriana 
said  she  had  long  thouj^ht  the  love  of  some  other  la<ly  wa«  the 
causi'  of  liis  fre«pu'nt  abstnictw  fn»m  home.  Now  it  wa«  not 
his  love  for  another,  hut  the  teasinjf  jealousy  of  his  wife'n 
temper  that  (►ft4>n  •►hlijje*!  .Vntipiiolus  to  l««ve  hij<  lK>me-  and 
(the  abbess  susjKvtinjr  this  from  the  vehemence  of  Adriana's 
manner)  to  learn  the  truth,  she  waid,  "You  should  have  •?- 
prehended  him  for  this."  "Why,  so  I  did,"  replied  Adriana. 
"Aye,"  said  the  abln^js,  "but  perhaps  not  enouj?h."  Adriana, 
willing  to  eonvice  the  abbees  that  she  had  said  enough  to 
.\ntipholus  on  this  subject,  replied,  "It  was  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  our  conversation:  in  bed  I  would  not  let  him  sleep  for 
»f)cakinjr  of  it.  At  table  I  would  not  let  him  eat  for  speaking 
of  it.  When  I  was  alone  with  him,  I  talkwl  of  nothi«ij/  el«e; 
and  in  company  I  gave  him  frequent  hints  of  it.  Still  all  my 
talk  was  how  vile  and  bad  it  was  in  him  to  love  any  ladv  ^Upt 
than  me." 

The  lady  abl)oss  having  drawn  tliis  full  confession  frrmi  the 
jealous  Adriana,  now  said,  ".And  therefore  comes  it  that  vou 
husband  Is  mad.    The  venomous  clamor  of  a  jealous  woman  t 
a  more  deadly  poison  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth.     It  seems  In 
sleep  was  hindered  by  your  railing;  no  wonder  that  his  head  i- 
light:  and  his  meat  was  sauced  with  your  upbraidings;  unqui«t 
iruais  inako  ill  digestions,  and  that  has  ilirowii  him  into  this 
fever.     You  say  his  sports  were  dieturbed  by  your  brawli<: 
being  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  society  and  recreation, 
what  could  ensue  but  dull  melancholy  and  conafortless  despair? 
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Th«roriM',,u.|nri.  i«  tlw^n,  timt  your  jraLniM  flt^,  |,nvi>  m^\v  your 
liUMlMind  mail."  ■ 

Liuiana  woiil.l  haw  vxr\m;\  h.r  .^U.-r.  wiving.  «!,..  „IwnvH 
m.rt.|,..mlo.|  Iht  huMUm.l  miMlv;  nti.l  .!,.•  M„i,|  to  li.r  ^luUr 

i.\  •  .    "  ^'.'"       '"■  ""''^'  '•'•'•"'^''^   without  aimw.Tin;;  tlwrn"*' 
Hut  tho  (il.hm^  luul   nuiiN.  Ii..r  ho  pliiiiilv  |N.mMvv  Iht  fuuit 
thttf  «li,.  ,N.ul.|  only  nuMH.T.  ••S|„.  hiiM  iH'imyvil  mv  to  ,nv  own' 
roprtjof. 

A«!rianfi.  though  m.fmnu'il  of  hor  own  con.luct.  Htill  in- 
Hi»4o.l  on  having  lu'r  \uix\miu\  .lilivcu^l  up  to  h.-r;  hut  tlio 
flMmM  would  niifTiT  no  iH.rHr.n  t.»  ont^'r  Iht  houM«^  nor  woul<l 
hh..  (HiviT  up  tlii«  unhappy  iruui  to  th.'  iMin-  of  tJK'  joalouM 
«ifp  ,letorminin>r  h«.m>lf  to  vm^  ^.'ntlo  nu'anH  for  his  r.i\.vt.n- 
arul  «h.-  retirp,!  into  hfr  hou.M>  aKain.  an<l  or.Jered  h.T  irtitm  ul 
Imj  shut  against  Uiom. 

DurinK  tlw  coum.  of  this  ovcMitful  dav.  in  which  so  manv 
prrors  had  happwd  from  the  iikon.'^s  the  twin  hrothorn  \wrv 
to  each  other,  old  .K^eon's  (kv  of  grwe  wa«  passinij  awav  it 
being  now  near  «un«ot;  and  at  sunset  Ih-  was  doomwl  to  die'  if 
he  could  not  jMiy  the  money. 

The  place  of  hi.««  execution  was  near  thi.»  convert,  and  here 
ho  arrived  ju.-^  as  the  abbess  n-tired  into  the  convei  t-  the  duke 
attending  m  person,  that  if  anv  ofTen-d  to  pav  the  monev  he 
might  be  present  to  pardon  him. 

Adriana  stopped  thi.s  melancholy  prrHv.sHion.  and  cried  out 
to  the  duke  for  justice,  telling  him  that  the  al)lH'Hw  had  re- 
fused  to  deliver  up  her  lunatie  husband  to  her  care  While 
she  was  speakinK  her  real  husband  and  his  servant  Dromio 
who  had  got  loose,  came  In'fore  the  duke  to  demand  justice' 
complaining  that  his  wife  had  confined  him  on  a  false  charge 
of  lunacy:  and  telling  in  what  manner  he  had  broken  his 
bands,  and  elndeil  the  vigilance  of  his  kee|)erH.  Adriana  wa.s 
strangely  surprised  to  .s««  her  husband,  when  she  thouirht  he 
had  been  within  the  convent. 

/Eg^on.  seeincr  his  son.  ennduded  this  ^-a^  ihx:  .son  wlio  had 
left  him  to  go  in  search  of  his  mother  and  hi.^  brother  ■  and  he 
felt  secure  that  this  dear  son  would  n  lily  pay  the  money 
demanded  for  his  ransom.    He  therefore  spoke  to  Antipholus 
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in  woriln  of  fatln'rly  iifTi"*!!*)!!.  witli  joyful  h<>|H'  tli  »t  ho  nhould 
now  Ih»  r«'l<'aiM'<|,  lint  to  tlw  utl«'r  ii4oiii»»linH'nt  of  .Kj^tnin,  hi« 
xon  «k'n  I'll  nil  kr»owl«'«lp'  of  him,  ni*  wt-ll  In*  miKht,  for  thin 
AntipholuH  liHtl  nt'vi'r  mnni  hi*  fnthor  mim'  iUvy  wtTc  H»'|mrnt«<l 
in  tho  utorni  in  bin  infnncv;  hut  whili-  \uv  |»«H»r  «»lci  .K>;«'on 
wiiM  in  viiin  ••nih'iivoiin^  to  uuikv  lilt*  mm  i»«'knowh»«lj(<'  him, 
iliinkin>t  Murcly  that  citluT  hin  jrriifK  iind  th«'  anxii'tiiw  hv  hml 
HulfiTi'd  had  so  8tranK«'ly  iillcrcd  him  that  Iuh  mn  did  not 
know  him.  or  oUo  that  hi-  wa'*  ai«hanu'd  to  arknowlodgi*  hi« 
fathor  in  hi>*  miwry;  in  tlu*  mid»t  of  IhiK  |H'rph'xity  i\w  lady 
ahlK»iiH  and  tJK'  other  Antipholuf*  and  Dromio  nuiw  out,  anil 
tho  wontlorinjr  Adriana  »aw  two  hiwhand**  and  two  I)roniio«« 
Btandinj;  iH'forc  hor. 

And  now  tlH'>*«'  ridillinn  errors  whi<h  had  m  jiorplfxinl 
them  all,  wi-re  eh'arly  made  out.  When  the  duke  wiw  the  two 
AntipholusH's  and  tlie  two  Dromiow.  f»oth  ho  exiu<ly  alike,  h** 
at  onee  conj<vtur<'d  arijjht  of  th«w  sj^'inin^'  mysteries,  for  he 
rememlH'r4>d  tlie  story  /f.^'eon  had  told  him  in  t*'e  nt«>rnin);; 
and  he  wiid,  tlnvo  men  must  he  the  two  sons  of  .Kgeon  and 
their  twin  slavi's. 

Hut  now  an  unhH)ked-for  joy,  indiHvI.eompleted  the  history 
of  .l']g(H)n ;  and  the  t d«'  he  had  in  the  mornin;?  t^)ld  in  »w>rrow, 
and  under  wnN-iice  (*{  <leath.  In-fore  the  j^ettinj,'  sun  went  clown 
was  hn)ught  to  a  luippy  eonclusion.  for  the  venerahle  lady 
ahljoss  nuide  hep«'lf  known  to  he  the  lon;;-lost  wife  of  .Kgt'on, 
find  the  fond  mother  of  the  two  Antipholusc^. 

When  the  fisheruH'n  took  the  elde»<t  Antipholus  and  Hro- 
mio  away  fnun  Iut,  she  entered  a  nunnery,  and  hy  her  wise 
and  virtuous  condiiet,  she  was  at  len«:th  made  lady  ahlH's«  of 
this  convent,  and  in  diseluirfrinj,'  the  ri(es  of  hot^pitality  to  an 
unha|)py  stran^'er  she  had  unknowingly  protected  her  own  son. 

doyful  conjrratulations  and  atfcitionate  frreetinjjs  In'tween 
tlies<'  lonj,'-**;'parated  parents  and  their  children  nuide  tliem 
for  !i  while  forirt't  that  .K<:eon  was  yii  under  sentences  of  (kuith  ; 
t)ut  wlien  thev  were    Ikh-ouk'    a    little   <'ahn,    Antipholus   of 


ffered  the  duke  the  ransom  money  for  hiii  father's 

not 


Kphesus  o 

life;  hut   the  duke   fnM'ly  pardoned   /Kj;e(»n,  and  would 

take  the  monti)',    And  the  duke  weijt  with  t)ie  ahbess  a»d  her 
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ijewly.found  husband  and  children  into  the  convent,  to  hear 
this  happy  family  discourse  at  leisure  cf  the  blessed  ending  of 
their  adverse  fortunes.  And  the  two  Dromios'  humble  joy 
must  not  be  forgotten;  they  had  their  congratulations  and 
greetings  too,  and  each  Dromio  pleasantly  complimented  bin 
brother  on  his  good  looks,  being  well  pleased  to  bqc  bis  own 
person  (as  in  a  glass)  show  so  handsome  in  his  brother 

Adriana  had  so  well  profited  by  the  good  counsel  of  bor 
mother-m-law,  that  she  never  after  cherished  unjust  suspic- 
ions, or  was  jealous  of  her  hufiband. 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse  married  the  fair  Luciana,  the  sis- 
ter of  his  brother's  wife;  and  the  good  old  /Egeon,  with  his 
wife  and  sons  lived  at  Ephesus  many  years.  Nor  did  the 
unravelling  of  these  perplexities  so  entirely  remove  every 
ground  of  mistake  for  the  futu.v,-.  but  that  sometimes,  to  re- 
mind them  of  adventures  past,  comical  blunders  would  happen 
and  the  one  Antipholus,  and  the  one  Dromio,  be  mistaken  for 
the  other,  making  altogether  a  pleasant  and  diverting  Comedy 
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Gertrude,  queen  of  Denmark,  beooming  a  widow  hy  the 
sudden  death  of  King  Hamlet,  in  less  than  two  months  after 
his  death  married  his  brother  Claudius,  which  was  noted  by 
all  people  at  the  time  for  a  strange  act  of  indiscretion,  or  un- 
feeJingness,  oi  ^orse:  for  this  Claudius  did  noways  resemble 
her  late  husband  in  the  qualities  of  his  person  or  his  mind, 
but  was  as  contemptible  in  outward  appearance,  as  he  was 
bas«  and  unworthy  in  disposition;  and  suspicions  did  not  fail 
to  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  he  had  privately  made 
away  with  his  brother,  the  late  king,  with  the  view  of  marry- 
ing his  widow,  and  ascending  the  throne  of  Denmark,  to  the 
exclusion  of  young  Hamlet,  the  son  of  the  buried  king,  and 
lawful  successor  to  the  throne. 

But  upon  no  one  did  this  unadvised  action  of  the  queen 
make  such  impression  as  upon  this  young  prince,  who  loved 
and  venerated  the  memory  of  his  dead  father  almost  to  idol- 
atry ;  and  being  of  a  nice  sense  of  honor,  and  a  most  exquisite 
practiser  of  propriety  himsel',  did  sorely  take  to  heart  this 
unworthy  conduct  of  his  mother  Gertrude:  insomuch  that, 
between  grief  for  his  father's  death  and  shame  for  his  mother's 
marriage,  this  young  prince  was  overclouded  with  a  deep  mel- 
ancholy, and  lost  all  his  mirth  and  all  his  good  looks ;  all  his 
customary  pleasure  in  books  forsook  him,  his  princely  exercises 
and  sports,  proper  to  his  youth,  were  no  longer  acceptable ;  he 
grew  weary  of  the  world,  which  seemed  to  him  an  unweeded 
garden,  where  all  the  wholesome  flowers  were  choked  up,  and 
nothing  but  weeds  could  thrive.  Not  that  the  prospect  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne,  his  lawful  inheritance,  weighed  so 
much  upon  his  spirits,  though  that  to  a  young  and  high-mindod 
prince  was  a  bitter  wound  and  a  sore  indignity ;  but  what  so 
galled  him,  and  took  away  all  his  cheerful  spirits,  was,  tha  t 
his  mother  had  shown  herself  so  forgetful  to  his  father's  mem- 
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ory:  and  such  a  fathor!  who  had  }K'<>n  to  hor  so  loving  and 
flontle  a  hushand !  and  thon  sho  always  ap{K>an'd  so  loving  and 
obedient  a  wife  to  him,  and  would  hang  upmi  hiiu  an  if  Ijcr 
affections  grew  to  him:  and  now  within  two  months,  or  as  it 
swmed  to  young  IJand<'t,  h's.s  than  two  months,  she  had  mar- 
ried again,  hw  uncle,  her  dear  husband's  brother,  in  itself  a 
highly  improper  and  unlawful  marriage,  from  the  nearness 
of  relationship,  but  made  much  more  so  by  the  indecent  haste 
with  which  it  was  concluded,  and  the  unkingly  character  of 
the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  to  Ix?  tlie  })ai  tner  of  her  throne 
and  bed.  This  it  was,  which  more  than  the  lass  of  ten  king- 
doms, dashed  the  spirits,  and  brought  a  cloiul  over  the  mind 
of  this  honorable  young  prince. 

In  vain  was  all  that  his  mother  Oc  crude  or  the  king  could 
Jo  to  contrive  to  divert  him ;  he  still  appeared  in  court  in  a 
suit  of  deep  black,  as  mourning  for  the  king  his  father's  death, 
which  mode  of  dress  he  had  never  laid  aside,  not  even  in  com- 
pliment to  his  mother  upon  the  day  she  was  married,  nor  could 
he  be  brought  to  join  in  any  of  the  festivities  or  rejoicings  of 
that  (as  appeared  to  him)  disgraceful  day. 

What  mostly  troubled  him  was  an  uncertainty  about  the 
manner  of  his  father's  death.  It  was  given  out  by  Claudius 
that  a  serpent  had  stung  him;  but  young  Hamlet  had  shrewd 
suspicions  that  Claudius  himself  was  the  ser[)ent;  in  plain 
English,  that  he  had  murdered  him  for  his  crown,  and  that 
the  serpent  who  stung  his  father  did  now  sit  on  the  throne. 

How  far  he  was  right  in  this  conjecture,  and  what  he  ought 
to  think  of  his  mother,  how  far  she  was  privy  to  this  murder, 
and  whether  by  her  consent  or  kno.. '  dge,  or  without,  it  came 
to  pass,  were  the  doubts  which  continually  harrassed  and  dis- 
tracted him. 

A  rumor  had  reached  the  ear  of  young  Hamlet,  that  an 
apparition  exactly  resembling  the  dead  king  his  father,  had  • 
been  seen  by  the  soldiers  upon  watch,  on  the  platform  before 
the  palace  at  midnight,  for  two  or  three  nights  suocessively. 
The  figure  came  constantly  clad  in  the  same  suit  of  armoV, 
from  head  to  foot,  which  the  dead  king  was  known  to  have 
worn:  and  they  who  saw  it  (Hamlet's  bosom  friend  Horatio 
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was  one)  agrecxl  in  their  testimony  as  to  tlie  time  and  manner 
of  its  appearance:  that  it  came  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve; 
that  it  looked  paJe,  with  a  face  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger; 
that  its  heard  wa><  grisly,  and  the  color  a  mble  ttUvercd,  as  they 
luid  seen  it  in  his  lifetime:  that  it  made  no  answer  when  they 
8}K)ke  to  it,  yet  once  they  thought  it  lifted  up  its  head,  anil 
addressed  itself  to  motion,  as  if  it  were  ahout  to  spak ;  but  in 
that  moment  the  morning  cwk  crew,  and  it  shrunk  in  haste 
away,  and  vanished  out  of  their  sight. 

The  young  prince,  strangely  anuized  at  their  relation, 
which  was  too  consistent  and  agrwing  with  itself  to  dislielieve, 
concluded  that  it  was  iiis  fath<'rs  ghost  which  they  had  seen, 
and  determined  to  take  his  watch  with  the  soldiers'that  night,' 
that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  it :  for  he  reasoned  with 
himself,  that  such  an  apix'arance  did  not  come  for  nothing, 
but  that  the  ghost  had  something  to  impart,  and  though  it 
jhad  been  silent  hitherto,  yet  it  would  speak  to  him.  And  he 
\vaited  with  impatience  for  the  coming  of  night. 

When  night  came,  he  took  his  .stand  with  Horatio  and  Mar- 
cellus,  one  of  the  guard,  upon  the  platform,  where  this  appa- 
rition was  accustomed  to  walk :  and  it  being  a  cold  night,  and 
the  air  unusually  raw  and  nipping,  Hamlet  and  Horatio  and 
their  companion  fell  into  some  talk  about  the  coldness  of  the 
night,,  which  was  suddenly  broken  of!  by  Horatio  announcing 
that  the  ghost  was  coming. 

At  the  sight  of  his  father's,  spirit,  Hamlet  was  struck  with 
a  .sudden  surprise  and  fear.  He  at  first  called  upon  the  angels 
aud  heavenly,  ministers  to  defend  them,  for  he  knew  not 
wlicther  it  were  a  good  spirit  or  bad  ;  whether  it  came  for  good 
,(>r  evil:  but  he  gradually  assumed  nmre  courage;  and  his 
father  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  looked  upon  him  so  piteously,  and 
as  it  were  desiring  to  have  conversation  with  him,  and  did  in 
all  respects  appear  .so  like  himself  as  he  was  when  he  lived, 
that  Hamlet  eonld  not  help  addrc.s:-;ing  him:  he  called  liim  bv 
his  name,  Hamlet,  King,  Father!  and  conjured  him  that  he 
would  tell  the  reai^on  why  he  had  left  his  grave,  where  they 
had  8e<?n  J)im  quietjy  bestowed,  to  come  again  and  visit  the 
earth  and  the  moonlight :  and  besou'^ht  him  that  he  would  let 
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them  know  if  there  was  anything  which  they  could  do  to  give 
poaco  to  his  spirit.  And  the  ghost  beckoned  to  Hamlet,  that  he 
should  go  with  him  to  some  more  removed  place,  where  they 
might  bo  alone;  and  Horatio  and  Marcellus  would  have  dis- 
suaded the  young  prince  from  following  it,  for  they  feared 
lest  it  should  be  son. ;  evil  spirit,  who  would  tempt  him  to  the 
neighboring  sea,  or  to  the  top  of  some  dreadful  cliff,  and  there 
put  on  some  horrible  shape  which  might  deprive  the  prince  of 
his  reason.  But  their  counsels  and  entreaties  could  not  alter 
Hamlet's  determination,  who  cared  too  little  about  life  to  fear 
the  losing  of  it ;  and  as  to  his  soul,  he  said,  what  could  the 
spirit  do  to  that,  being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?  And  he 
felt  as  hardy  as  a  lion,  and  bursting  from  them,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  hold  him,  he  followed  whithersoever  the  spirit  led 
him. 

And  when  they  were  alone  together,  the  spirit  broke  silence, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of  Hamlet  his  father,  who 
had  been  cnielly  murdered,  and  he  told  the  manner  of  it;  that 
it  was  done  by  his  own  brother  Claudius,  Hamlet's  uncle,  as 
Hamlet  had  already  but  too  much  suspected,  for  the  hope  of 
succeeding  to  his  bed  and  cwwn.  That  as  he  was  sleeping  in 
his  garden,  his  custom  always  in  the  afternoon,  his  treasonous 
brother  stole  upon  him  in  his  sleep,  and  poured  the  juice  of 
poisonous  henbane  into  his  ears,  which  has  such  an  antipathy 
to  the  life  of  man,  that  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
all  the  veins  of  the  body,  baking  up  the  blood,  and  spreading 
a  crust-like  leprosy  all  over  the  skin ;  thus  sleeping,  by  a 
brother's  hand  he  was  cut  off  at  once  from  his  crown,  his 
queen,  and  his  life:  and  he  adjured  Hamlet,  if  he  did  ever  his 
dear  father  love,  that  he  would  revenge  his  foul  murder.  And 
the  ghost  lamented  to  his  son,  that  his  mother  should  so  fall 
off  from  virtue,  >s  to  prove  false  to  the  wedded  love  of  her  first 
husband,  and  to  i.  arry  his  murderer;  but  he  cautioned  Hfcmlet, 
howsoover  he  pro*,  •'eded  in  his  reventre  against  his  wicked 
uncle,  by  no  means  to  act  any  violence  against  the  person  of 
his  mother,  but  to  leave  her  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  stings  and 
thorns  of  conscience.  And  Hamlet  promised  to  observe  the 
ghost's  direction  in  all  things,  and  the  ghost  vanished. 
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And  whon  Ham  lot  was  loft  alone,  he  took  up  a  solemn  rus- 
olution,  that  all  ho  had  in  his  memory,  all  that  he  had  ever 
learned  by  l)Ook.s  or  ohsorvation,  should  be  instantly  forgotten 
by  him,  and  nothing  live  in  his  brain  but  the  memory  of  what 
tlio  ^'host  had  told  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  do.  And  Hamlet 
related  the  iinrticuhirs  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
to  none  but  his  dear  friend  Horatio;  and  he  enjoined  both  to 
him  and  Marcellus  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  what  they  had 
seen  that  nip^ht. 

The  terror  which  tlie  sijfht  of  the  jjhost  had  left  upon  the 
=!0<s  of  Hamlet,  he  beinjj  weak  and  dispirited  before,  almost 
linsrd  Ills  tnind.  and  drove  him  beside  his  reason.  And  he, 
foarin^r  that  it  would  continue  to  have  this  effect,  which  might 
subject  him  to  observation,  and  set  hi?  uncle  upon  his  guard, 
if  he  suspected  that  he  was  meditatinp:  anything  against  him, 
or  that  Ilanilet  really  knew  more  of  his  father's  death  than 
he  profosso^l.  took  up  a  stranjre  resolution,  from  that  time  to 
countorfoit  as  if  he  wore  reilly  and  truly  mad:  thinking  that 
lie  would  1k>  less  nn  object  of  suspicion  when  his  uncle  should 
believe  him  incapable  of  any  serious  project,  and  that  his  real 
jH^-rturbation  of  mind  would  be  best,  covered  and  pass  con- 
cealed under  a  di>Jguise  of  pretended  lunacy. 

From  this  time  Hamlet  affected  a  certain  wildnese  and 
strantreness  in  his  appnrel.  his  speech,  and  behavior,  and  did  so 
excellently  counterfeit  the  madman,  that  the  king  and  queen 
were  both  deceived,  and  not  thinking  his  grief  for  his  father's 
death  a  sufficient  cause  to  produce  such  a  distemper,  for  they 
knew  not  of  the  api^oarance  of  the  ghost,  they  concluded  that 
his  malady  was  love,  and  they  thought  they  had  found  out  the 
object. 

Before  Hamlet  fell  into  this  melancholy  way  which  has 
l)oen  related,  he  had  dearly  loved  a  fair  maid  called  Ophelia, 
the  daughter  of  Polonius.  tlie  king's  chief  councillor  in  affairs 
of  state.  He  had  sent  her  letters  and  rings,  and  made  many 
tenders  of  his  affection  to  her,  and  importuned  her  with  love 
in  honorable  fashion  :  and  she  had  given  belief  to  his  vows  and 
importunities.  But  the  melancholy  which  he  fell  into  latterly 
had  made  him  neglect  her,  and  from  the  time  he  conceived 
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the  project  of  counterfeiting  madness,  he  affected  to  treat  her 
with  unkindnesa,  and  a  sort  of  rudcncas :  but  she,  good  lady, 
rather  than  reproach  him  with  bcin,?  false  to  her,  persuaded 
herself  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  disease  in  his  mind,  and  no 
settled  unkindnese,  which  had  made  him  less  observant  of  her 
than  f()rm<>rly;  and  she  compared  the  faculties  of  his  once 
noble  mind  and  exct'lient  understanding,  impaired  as  they 
were  with  the  deep  melancholy  that  oppressed  him,  to  sweet 
bells  which  in  them8elve«  are  capable  of  most  exquisite  ntusic, 
but  when  jangled  out  of  tune,  or  rudely  handled,  produce  only 
a  harsh  and  unpleasing  sound. 

Though  the  rough  business  which  Hamlet  had  in  hand,  the 
revenging  of  his  father's  death  upon  his  murderer,  did  not 
Buit  with  the  playful  state  of  courtship,  or  admit  of  the  society 
of  so  idle  a  pas«ion  as  lov<!  now  seemed  to  him,  yet  it  could  not 
hinder  but  that  soft  thoughts  of  his  Ophelia  would  come  be- 
tween, and  in  one  of  these  moments,  when  he  thought  that  his 
treatment  of  this  gentle  lady  had  been  unreasonably  harsh,  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  wild  starts  of  passion,  and  in  extrav- 
agant terms,  such  as  agiwd  with  his  8upi)08ed  madness,  but 
n^ixod  with  some  gentle  touches  of  affwtion,  which  could  not 
but  show  to  this  honored  lady  that  a  de(<p  love  for  her  yet  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  bade  her  to  doubt  the  stars 
were  fire,  and  to  doubt  that  the  sun  did  move,  to  doubt  truth 
to  be  a  liar,  but  never  to  doubt  that  he  loved ;  with  more  of 
such  extravagant  phrases.  This  letter  Ophelia  dutifully 
showed  to  her  father,  and  the  old  man  thought  himself  bound 
to  communicate  it  to  the  king  and  qu.'en,  who  from  that  time 
supposed  that  the  true  cause  of  Hamlet's  madness  was  love. 
And  the  queen  wished  that  the  good  beauties  of  Ophelia  might 
Ik?  the  happy  arnse  of  his  wildness,  for  so  she  hoped  that  her 
virtues  might  happily  restore  him  to  his  accustomed  way 
asain,  to  both  their  honors. 

But  Hamlet's  malady  lay  deeper  than  she  supposed,  or 
than  could  be  so  cured.  His  father's  ghost,  which  he  had 
seen,  still  haunted  his  imagination,  and  the  sacred  injunction 
to  revenge  his  murder  gave  him  no  rest  till  it  was  accomplished. 
Everv  hour  of  delay  seemed  to  him  a  sin^  and  a  violation  of 
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his  father's  commands.  Yot  how  to  compass  tlie  (katli  of  the 
kinjf,  surrounded  a**  ho  constantly  was  witli  his  guards,  was  no 
easy  matter.  Or  if  it  had  hwn,  the  pro.'4<Micc  of  the  queon, 
Hamlet's  mother,  who  wai*  ponorally  witli  the  kinpr.  was  a  re- 
straint upon  his  purpose,  which  he  could  not  hreak  through. 
Besides,  the  very  circumstance  that  the  usurper  was  his 
mother's  husband,  filled  him  with  some  remorse,  and  still 
blunted  the  edge  of  his  purpose.  The  mere  act  of  putting  a 
fellow-creature  to  death  was  in  itself  odious  and  ti^rrible  to  a 
disposition  naturally  so  gentle  as  Tfamlet's  was.  His  very 
melancholy,  and  the  dejection  of  spirits  he  had  so  long  been 
in,  produced  an  irresolutene.ss  and  wavering  of  purpose,  which 
kept  him  from  proceeding  to  extremities.  Moreover,  he  could 
not  help  having  some  scruples  upon  his  mind,  whether  the 
spirit  which  he  had  seen  was  indeed  his  father,  or  whether  it 
might  not  be  the  devil,  who  he  had  heard  has  power  to  take  any 
form  he  pleases,  and  who  might  have  assumed  his  father's 
shape  only  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  his  melan- 
choly, to  drive  him  to  the  doing  of  so  desperate  an  act  as  mur- 
der. And  he  determined  that  he  would  have  i.nore  certain 
grounds  to  go  upon  than  a  vision  or  apparition,  which  might 
be  a  delusion. 

While  he  was  in  this  irresolute  mind,  there  came  to  the 
court  certain  players,  in  whom  Hamlet  formerly  used  to  take 
delight,  and  particularly  to  hear  one  of  them  speak  a  tragical 
speech,  describing  the  death  of  old  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  with 
the  grief  of  Hecuba,  his  queen.  Hamlet  welcomed  his  old 
friends,  the  players,  and  remembering  how  that  speech  had 
formerly  given  him  pleasure,  requested  the  player  to  repeat 
it;  which  he  did  in  so  lively  a  manner,  setting  forth  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  feeble  old  king,  with  the  destruction  of  his 
people  and  city  by  fire,  and  the  mad  grief  of  the  old  queen, 
running  barefoot  up  and  down  the  palace,  with  a  poor  clout 
upon  that  head  where  a  crown  had  been,  and  with  nothing  but 
a  blanket  upon  her  loins,  snatched  up  in  haste,  where  she  had 
worn  a  royal  robe ;  that  not  only  it  drew  tears  from  all  that 
stood  by,  who  thought  they  saw  the  real  scene,  so  lively  was 
it  represented,  but  even  tiie  player  himself  delivered  it  with  a 
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broken  voice  and  real  tears.  This  nut  Hamlet  upon  thinking, 
if  that  player  could  so  work  himself  up  to  passion  by  a  mere 
fietitious  8{)eech,  to  weep  for  one  that  he  had  never  seen,  for 
Hocuba,  Uiat  had  l>eon  dead  so  many  hundred  years,  how  dull 
was  he,  who  having  a  real  motive  and  cue  for  passion,  a  ix-al 
king  and  a  dear  father  nuirdered,  was  yet  so  litth'  moved,  that 
his  revenge  nil  this  while  had  seenHnl  ti>  have  slept  in  dull  and 
muddy  forgptf ulnoss !  And  while  he  meditjited  on  actors  and 
acting,  and  the  powerful  effects  which  a  good  play,  reprc's^ntcd 
to  the  life,  has  upon  the  spectator,  he  remembered  tlie  instance 
of  some  murderer,  who  seeing  a  murder  on  the  stage,  was  by  the 
mere  force  of  tlie  scene  and  resemblance  of  circumstance  so 
affected,  that  on  the  spot  he  confessed  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed.  And  he  determined  that  these  players  should  play 
something  like  the  murder  of  his  father  Ijefore  his  uncle,  and 
he  would  watch  narrowly  what  effect  it  might  have  uj)on  him, 
and  from  his  looks  he  would  be  able  to  gather  with  more  cer- 
tainty :  he  were  the  murderer  or  not.  To  this  effect  he  or- 
dered a  play  to  be  prepared,  to  the  representation  of  which  he 
invited  the  king  and  queen. 

The  story  of  the  play  was  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna 
upon  a  duke.  The  duke's  name  was  Gonzago,  his  wife  Bap- 
tiata.  The  play  showed  how  one  Lucianus,  a  near  relation  to 
the  duke,  poisoned  him  in  his  garden  for  his  estate,  and  how 
the  murderer  in  a  short  time  after  got  the  love  of  Gonzago's 
wife. 

At  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  king,  who  did  not 
know  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  him.  was  present,  with  his 
queen  and  the  whole  court:  Hamlet  sitting  attentively  near 
him  to  observe  his  looks.  The  play  began  with  a  conversation 
between  Gonzago  and  hi.s  wife,  in  which  the  lady  made  many 
protestations  of  love,  and  of  never  marrying  a  second  husband, 
if  she  should  outlive  Gonzago;  wishing  she  might  be  accursed 
if  she  ov*^r  took  a  spoond  husband,  and  adding  that  no  wotiian 
did  so,  but  those  wicked  women  who  kill  thoir  first  husbands. 
Hamlet  observed  the  king  his  uncle  change  color  at  this  ex- 
piression,  and  that  it  was  as  bad  as  wormwood  both  to  him 
and  to  the  queen.    But  when  Lucianus,  according  to  the  story. 
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came  to  poiaon  Oonza^fo  Bloopinp  in  the  garden,  the  itmng 
rcsetnblnnj'o  wliich  it  lx)re  to  hix  own  wicked  act  upon  the  late 
king.  hiM  brother,  whom  he  liad  poisoned  in  hia  garden,  so 
struck  u[K)n  the  conwicncc  of  this  usurjwr,  that  ho  wii«  unable 
to  Hit  out  the  rest  of  the  play,  but  on  a  sudden  calHug  for 
lights  to  his  chamber,  and  atTectingor  partly  feeling  a  sudden 
sicknesg.  he  abruptly  left  the  theatre.  The  king  being  de- 
parted, the  piny  was  given  over.  Now,  Hamlet  had  seen 
enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the  words  of  the  ghost  were  true, 
and  no  illusion ;  and  in  a  fit  of  gayety,  like  that  which  comes 
over  H  man  who  suddenly  has  some  great  doubt  or  scruple  re- 
solved, he  swore  to  Horatio,  that  he  would  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pounds.  But  before  he  could  make  up 
\m  rewdution  as  to  what  measures  of  revenge  he  should  take, 
now  he  wa.s  certainly  informed  that  his  uncle  was  his  father's 
murderer,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  queen,  his  mother,  to  a  pri- 
vate conference  in  her  closet. 

It  was  by  desire  of  the  king  that  the  queen  sent  for  Hamlet, 
that  she  might  signify  to  her  son  how  much  his  late  behavior 
had  displeased  them  both ;  and  the  king,  wishing  to  know  all 
that  pnssrtl  at  that  conference,  and  thinking  that  the  too  par- 
tial report  of  a  mother  might  let  slip  some  part  of  Hamlet's 
words,  which  it  might  much  import  the  king  to  know,  Polo- 
nius,  the  old  counsellor  of  sbite,  was  ordered  to  plant  himself 
behind  the  hanging's  in  the  queen's  closet,  where  he  might 
unstvn  hoar  all  fhat  passed.  This  artifice  was  particularly 
iidnpted  to  the  disposition  of  Polonius.  who  was  a  man  grown 
old  in  crooked  maxims  and  policies  of  st^vte.  and  delighted  to 
iret  at  th"  knowledjje  of  matters  in  an  indirect  and  cunning 
way. 

Hamlet  being  come  to  his  mother,  she  began  to  tax  him  in 
the  roundest  way  with  his  actions  and  behavior,  and  she  told 
him  that  he  had  given  great  otTence  to  his  father,  meaning  the 
king,  his  nnrle,  who,  he<'n'.iflp  hf»  hnd  married  her,  =he  called 
Hamlet's  father.  Hamlet,  sorely  indignant  that  she  should 
give  so  dear  and  honored  a  name  as  father  seemed  to  him.  to 
a  wretch  who  was  indeed  no  better  than  the  murderer  of  his 
true  father,  with  some  sharpness  replied,  "Mother,  you  have 
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much  ofTencU'd  my  father."    The  qiifotj  Raid  tlmt  wiw  but  an 
idle  aUMWor.    "A»  g<»o(|  iw  th<'  quostiou  duservftl,"  Hitid  lliini- 
Ict.    The  queen  a«ked  him  if  he  Imd  forjf»tl»'n  who  it  wiw  ho 
was  HjK'akiii},'  to.     "AInii!"  n'plicil   Hamli't,  "1  winh  I  couhl 
forget.     You  are  the  qui'cn,  your  huKhand'a  brother's  wife; 
and  you  are  my  mother;  I  wisli  you  were  not  what  you  are." 
— "Nay,  then,"  said  the  Queen,  "if   you   show    me  bo  littl« 
re8j)et't,  I  will  wt  tho«>  to  you  that  tan  «|H«ak,"  an<l  wa*  goin>( 
to  wnd  the  kinj;  or  l*oloniu«  to  him.    lUit  llamlet  wouhl  not 
lot  her  p),  now  h«  had  her  alone,  till  hr  liad  tried  if  his  wonl** 
could  not  hrinjr  hvr  to  some  wnw  of  Iht  wi<'ked  life;  and. 
taking  lier  by  the  wrist,  lie  held  her  fast,  and  made  her  sit 
down.     Hhe,  alfrij^hted    at   his    earnest  mannt-r,  and  fearful 
lest  in  his  lunju'y  he  should  do  her  a  misi-hief,  oried  out;  and 
a  voire  wa«  hejird  from  Ix'hind  the  hangings,  "Help,  help,  the 
quoon!"  whieh  Handot  hearing,  and  verily  thinking  that  it 
was  the  king  hinwlf  there  eonceale<l,  he  drew  hia  sword  and 
stabbed  at  the  plaee  where  the  voice  came  from,  as  he  would 
have  8tabbe<l  a  rat  that  ran  there,  till  the  voice  cea.sing,  he 
concluded  the  perscm  to  \ye  dead.     \U\t  when  he  dragged  forth 
the  body,  it  was  not  the  king,  but  Polonius,  tlw  old  officious 
counsellor,  that  had  planted  himself  as  a  s|)y  Ix'hind  tlie  hang- 
ings.    "Oh  me!"  exclaimed    the   queen,  "what    a    rash    and 
bloody    deed    have   you   done!" — "A    bloody    deed,  mother," 
replied  Handot,  "but  not  so  bad  as  yours,  who  killed  a  king, 
and  married  his  brother."     Hamlet  had  cone  too  far  to  leave 
off  here.     Tie  was  now  in  the  humor  lo  s\^oak  plainly  to  his 
mother,  and  h<'  pursued  it.    And  though  th<'  faults  of  parents 
are  to  be  tenderly  treated  by  their  children,  yet  in  the  case  of 
great  crimes  the  ."wm  may  have  leave  to  speak  even  to  his  own 
mother  with  some  harshness,  so  as  that  harshness  is  meant 
for  her  good,  and  to  turn  her  from  her  wicked  ways,  and  not 
done  for  th<'  purpose  of  upbraiding.     And  now  this  virtuous 
prince  did  in  inoving  trririn  npiTscnt  to  the  quf-cn  the  hrin- 
ou.sness  of  her  offence,  in  being  so  forgetful  of  the  dead  king, 
his  father,  as  in  so  short  a  spice  of  time  to  marry  with  his 
brother  and  reputed  murderer;    such    an   act   as,  after    the 
vows  which  she  had  sworn  to  her  first  husband,  was  enough 
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to  make  all  vow*  of  wonH»n  duapcx-tcl,  and  all  virtu«  to  bo 
ttiwunted  hyp.KTwy.  wvMmn  contriwU  to  h.-  h'm  than  Kann- 


uter'n  oatlw,  atul  n'liKion  to  U*  a  huh 


korv  iin<l  a  m«'n*  form  of 


Hti«>  had  d( 


h  a  <Urd.  that  Uu?  lunivi-nf* 


words.     He  « 

bluBJwd  at  it.  and  tho  vadh  wan  huK  or  iut  ij.'cau8«  oi  ...    ;..... 
he  lihowed  h.>r  two  pittun'*.  tho  om-  of  tho  hito  kmtr.  h<"r  tlrst 
husband,  and  tho  <»th.'r  of  the  |.r.wnt  king,  hor  HCfond  hiw- 
hand,  and  he  had.«  hor   mark   Uu'  diin-n^mr;   what  .1  Knice 
waa  on  tlie  hn^w  of  bin   father,  how  lik.»   a  i^m\  \m'  looked  \ 
the  curlH  «)f  ApoUo,  the  for.'head  of  .lupiter.  the  eyo  of  Mars, 
and  a  postun^  like  t.)  M«'reury  nowly  alighted  on  nome  heaven- 
kisainK  hill!  this  man.  he  naid.  had  hem  her  huj'lmnd.     And 
then  he  showed  her  whom  ^he  had  fioi  in  \m  sUmkI  ;  Imw  like  a 
bliirht  or  a  mil.lew  he  lookixl,  for  «>  he  ha.l  bla^t^Hl  his  whok- 
mwe  brother.     And  the  quwn  was    sore   ashamed    that   lie 
should  m  turn  her  eves  inward  upon  her  soul,  whuh  she  now 
saw  so  bl«-k  and  deformed.    And  he  aske«l  her  Imw  she  could 
continue  to  live  with  this  man,  ami  l»e  a  wife  t4)  him,  who 
had  murdered  her  first '  isbond,  ami  got  the  crown  by  a^  false 
means  as  a  thief ;  and  .        a.s  he  8{X)kc.  the  r  u>8t  of  his  father, 
such  as  he  was  in  his  I.   time,  and  such  as  he  had  lately  seen 
it  entered  the  room,  and  Hamlet,  in  great  terror >  1  what 

it' would  have ;  and  the  ghost  said  that  it  came  to  rei.  'm 

of  the  revenge  he  had  promised,  which  Hamlet  seemed  to  .ive 
forgot-  and  the  ghost  bade  him  ^>0Ak  lo  his  mother,  for  the 
grief  and  terror  she  was  in  would  elH«>  kill  her.  It  then  van- 
ished and  was  swn  bv  none  but  Hamlet,  neither  could  he  by 
Dointing  to  where  it  stomi,  or  by  any  description,  makf'  b>8 
mother  wrccive  it,— who  was  terrildy  frightened  all  this  while 
to  hear  him  conver.^im;.  as  it  seemed  to  her.  with  nothing; 
and  she  imputed  it  to  the  di.sorder  of  his  mind.  But  lamlet 
begged  her  not  to  flatter  her  wicked  soul  in  such  a  mi  jier  as 
to  think  that  it  was  his  madness,  and  not  her  own  offencesi 
which  had  brought  his  father's  spirit  again  on  the  earth.  And 
he  bade  her  feel  hi?  p\i1«e,  how  temperately  it  lieat,  not  like  a 
madman's.  And  he  l>egged  of  her  with  tears,  to  confess  her- 
splf  to  heaven  for  what  was  past,  and  for  the  future  to  avoid, 
the  company  of  the  king,  and  be  no  more  as  a  wife  to  him ;  and 
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when  «he  tthould  bJiow  lioniolf  a  riu>tluT  tn  him.  hy  rcniMrting 
hi«  ftttlier'i  iiwinory,  h«'  w«»ulil  auk  a  hUwMiriK  «»f  hVr  ixtt  n  ih»n. 
And  »h«'  pwtiiwiiiK  to  ohHcrvo  \uh  (linttioiw.  th«-  tonfiTfiUH' 
t'lulotl. 

And  now  Ilainh't  wn«  lU  It'imirc  to  conxuU'r  who  it  wiw  that 
in  his  unfortunnto  riwhncsM  hi'  hu<l  killed;  and  wlim  \w.  «'iuno 
to  ik«i»  that  it  wan  I'olonm.H,  thf>  fathi-r  of  tlw  ladv  Oplu'lia, 
whom  h<«  HO  th'ttrly  lovfd.  he  dr.-w  a|Mirt  tin*  ch-ad  IxkIv.  and. 
his  MpiritM  U-ing  now  a  littlo  qui«'U'r,  he  w.-pt  for  what  ho  had 
«h>nt». 

The  unfortunate  dfath  of  Poloniux  gavo  (hi-  kinj,'  a  pn'- 
teroe  for  nendinj?  Hamlet  out  of  tlw  kin;?dotn.  1U«  would 
willin^jly  hav«>  put  him  to  death,  foarinj?  Iiim  m  danj^'roiw; 
hut  h«  dreaded  tl  >  |K^»pl(>,  who  lovc<l  llamh't.  and  the  (pi««i>n, 
wtio,  with  all  Ijcr  faults,  doted  upon  the  |)rini<\  her  son.  So 
this  Hubtio  kin^,  under  preU-ne*-  of  jtrovidinx  for  Hamlet's 
safety,  that  he  mi^iht  not  Ik-  calh-d  to  nc<'ount  for  PoloniuH' 
death,  caused  him  to  Ih»  conveyed  on  hoa.d  a  ship  bound  for 
England,  under  the  care  of  two  courtiers,  by  whom  he  de- 
spatched letters  to  the  Kn^'lish  court,  which  iti  that  time  was 
in  subjection  and  paid  triliute  to  iH-nmarlc.  re«|uiring.  for 
special  reasons  there  pretended,  that  Hamlet  should  be  put  to 
death  as  soon  jw  he  landed  on  English  jfround.  Handet,  sus- 
pecting some  treachery,  in  the  night-time  w^ci^tly  got  at  tlio 
letters,  and  skilfully  erasing  his  own  name,  he  in  the  stead 
of  it  put  in  the  names  of  those  two  courtiers  who  ha<l  the 
charge  of  him  to  be  put  to  death  ;  then  sealing  up  the  letters, 
he  put  them  into  their  plac<«  again.  Soon  aft<'r  the  ship  was 
attacked  by  pirates,  and  a  sea-fight  <omm<'nw(l.  in  the  course 
of  which  Hamlet,  d<»sirous  to  .show  his  valor,  with  sword  in 
hand  singly  boarded  the  enemy's  vessel;  while  his  own  ship. 
in  a  cowardly  nuinner.  Im)^'  away,  and  leaving  him  to  liis  fate, 
the  two  courtiers  made  the  l)est  of  their  way  to  England,' 
charged  with  those  lett^'rs  the  s<'n.-*e  of  which  Handet  had 
altered  to  .  teir  own  dr-scrvcd  destruction. 

The  pirates,  who  had  the  prince  in  their  power,  showed 
themselves  gentle  enemies;  and  knowing  whom  they  had  got 
prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  the  prince  might  do  them  a  good 
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turn  at  court  in  iwompcm*  for  iinv  favor  tlK»y  minht  *how 
him,  tlH'v  m-t  IlaiuU't  on  nhow  at  th<«  wari'nt  jHiri  in  IH-n- 
mark.  Prom  that  plai'i»  IlamU't  wroU-  to  the  kin^.  a*:«iuiunt- 
inj?  him  with  th»»  utran^^i'  ( luimf  whi«h  ha<l  lirought  him  hmk 
to  hia  own  poimtrv.  and  wiyinn  that  iu\  tlw  n«'xt  <lav  lu'  nhoiihl 
prownt  himik'lf  Mon*  \m  nmjfuty.  Whon  h«»  K<)t  honu-,  a 
M(t  i»|»«Htat'U'  olTwcl  itwlf  th<»  firMt  thing  to  hi*  «'V«'>«. 

Thin  waa  \\\e  funeral  of  tho  young  ami  iM'autiful  Opht'lia. 
hia  oncf  dfar  miatrww.    Thf  witi»  of  this  young  lady  had  Ih'- 
gun  to  turn  over  aiwo   hor    |K)or    fatlior'a   ihiUh.    That    ho 
ihould  dio  a  violent  death,  and  hy  tin*  han-U  of  the  prinw 
whom  f»he  loved,  m  affated  thia  tender  yoi  :\g  maid.  Mmt  in 
a  little  time  she  grew  perfectly  di*tracted,  and  would  go  alK)ut 
giving  flowera  away  to  the  ladi«ii  of  ttic  court,  and  nuying  that 
they  were  for  her  father'*  hurial.  ringing  t»ong»  alM)Ut  lovo 
ami  about  death,  and  aonwtimea  Huch  an  hail  no  iiu'aning  at 
all,  aa  if  ahe  had  no  memory  of  what  happened  to  her.    There 
waa  a  willow  which  grew  nlanting  over  a  hnwk,  and  reflotted 
ita  leaves  on  the  atream.     To  thia  br(K>k  she  came  one  day 
when  aho  waa  unwatchcd,  with  garlands  she  had  l>een  making, 
mixed  up  of  daisies  and  nettles,  flowers  and  weeds  tog.'ther, 
and  clanibering  up  to  hang  her  garland  upon  the  JmugnB  of 
the  willow,  a  l)oiigh  broke,  and  j)recipitated  this  fair  youi^ 
maid,  garland,  and  all  that  she  had  gathered,  into  the  water, 
where  her  clothes  bort  her  up  for  a  while,  during  wl.ich  she 
chanted  scraps  of  old  tunes,  like  one  insonsiblo  to  her  own 
diatresa,  or  aa  if  she  were  a  creature  natural  t^)  that  element; 
but  long  it  v»as  not  k'fore  her  garments,  heavy  with  the  wet, 
pulled  her  in  from  her  melo<liou8  singing  to  a  muddy  and 
miserable  death.    It  was  the  funeral  of  this  fair  maid  which 
her  brother  I^aertes  was  celebrating,  the  king  and  queen  and 
whole  court  being  present,  when  Hamlet  arrived.     He  knew 
not  what  all  this  show  imported,  but  stood  on  one  side,  not 
inclining  to  interrupt  the   ceremony.     He    saw    the    flowers 
strewed  upon  her  grave,  aa  the  custom   voa  in  maiden  burials, 
which  the  queen  herself  threw  in;  and  as  she  threw  them  she 
said:  "Sweets  to  tlie  sweet!    I  thought  to  have    docked    thy 
Ijfidebed,  sweet  maid,  not  to  have  strewed  thy  grave.     Thou 
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^  phoiildi^t  Iiavo  boon  my  Hamlet's  wrife."     And  ha  heard  her 

brother  wish  that  violets  mi<rht  spring  fnmi  her  grave;  and 
he  saw  hini  leap  into  the  grave  all  frantie  with  grief  and  hid 
tile  attendants  pile  mountains  of  earth  uiKin  him,  that  he 
might  Ik-  buriod  with  her.  And  Hamlet's  love  for  this  fair 
maid  eamo  hack  to  him,  and  he  could  not  Iwar  that  a  brother 
should  show  so  much  tran.siK)rt  of  grief,  for  he  thought  th  it  ho 
loved  Ophelia  Ix'tter  than  forty  thousand  brothers.  Then 
discovering  him.s<'lf,  he  leaped  into  tlie  grave  whore  Laertes 
was,  all  as  frantic  or  more  frantie  than  he,  and  T^ertos  know- 
ing him  to  bo  Hamlet,  who  had  Ix'cn  the  cause  of  his  father's 
and  his  sister's  death,  grappled  him  bv  the  throat  tus  an  enomv, 
till  the  attendants  parted  them  ;  and  Hamlet,  after  the  funeral 
excused  his  hasty  a.'t  in  throwing  himself  into  the  grave  as 
if  to  brave  Laertes  ;  but  ho  said  ho  c<mld  not  bear  that  any  one 
should  seem  to  outgo  him  in  grief  for  the  death  of  the  fair 
Ophelia.  And  for  the  time  these  two  noble  vouths  seemed 
reconciled. 

Rut  out  of  the  grief  and  anger  of  Laertes  for  the  death  of 
his  father  and  Ophelia,  the  king,  Hamlet's  wicked  uncle,  con- 
trived destruction  for  Hamlet.     He  sot  on   Laertes    under 
cover  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  to  challenge  Haml'et  to  a 
friendly  trial  of  skill  at  fencing,  which  Hamlet  accepting 
a  day  was  appointed  to  try  the  match,    .a  this  match  all  the 
fourt  was  present,  and  Laertes,  by  direction  of  the  kin-'  pro- 
pared  a  poisoned  wea|x>n.     Upon  this    match    great    wagers 
were  laid  by  the  courtiers,  as  both  Hamlet  and  Laertes  were 
known  to  excel  at  thi.s  sword  play ;  and  Hamlet  taking  up  the 
toils  chose  one,  not  at  all  suspecting  the  treachery  of  Laertes 
or  being  careful  to  examine  Laertes'  weapon,  who,  irstead  of 
a  foil  or  blunted  sword,  wliich  the  laws  of  fencincr  require 
made  use  of  one  with  a  point,  and  poisoned.    At  first  Laertes 
did  but  play  with  Hamlet,  and  suffered  him  to  gain  some  ad- 
vantages, which  the  di.s.sembling  king  magnified  and  extolled 
beyond  measure,  drinking  to  Hamlet's  success,  and  wafferincr 
rich  Ms  upon  the  issue;  hut  r.ftor  a  few  fiauses,  T.aortes%x)w" 
ing  warm  made  a  deadly  thrust  at  Hamlet  with  his  pei^nod 
weapon,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  blow.    Hamlet  incensed,  but 
not  knowing  the  whole  of  the  treachery,  in  the  scuffle  ex- 
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chanjrod  his  own  inncHrnt  weapon  for  Laorto.-.'  deadly  one, 
and  with  a  thrust  of  Ln.-rti.s'  own  sword  repaid  Laertes  home, 
who  was  thus  justlv  caujflrf  in  his  own  treachory.     In  th.s 
instant  the  fpuvn  shrick.-d  out  that  she  was  ]H>.soned.     She 
had  inadvertently  drunk  out  of  a  howl  whieh  the  k.n<r  had 
prepan>d  for  lia.nlet.  in  ease,  that  heinj;  wanu  in  f<«nein^r,  he 
should  eall  for  drink:  into  this  the  tr.'nelu  rous  kma  had  in- 
fused a  deadly  ,>oisnn,  to  make  sure  <.     Hamlet.  ^[^'^-^^^ 
],ad  fiiled.     He  ha-l  for-rotten  to  warn  the  queen  of  the  howl, 
whieh  sl-e  drank  of.  an.l  immediately  died,  exclaiming  with 
her  last  hr.>ath  that  she  was  poisoned.     Hamlet,  suspecting 
s„me  treaeh.TV,  ordered  th.-  doors  to  h,>  shut,  whi.e  ho  sought 
it  out.     Laertes  told  him  to  seek  no  farthe-    for  he  was  the 
traitor;  and   fe<.linjr  his  lif.  .,o  away  with  the  w-.mnd  which 
Hamlet  had  given  him,  he  made  confi^sum  of  the  treachery 
he  had  used,  and  how  he  Imd  fallen  a  victim  to  it;  and  he  told 
Hamlet  of  the  envenomed  point,  and  said  that  Hamlet  had  not 
half  an  hour  to  live,  for  no  medicine  could  cure  him ;  and 
he<rging  forgivenes.s  of  Hamlet,  he  died,  with  his  last  words 
accusing  the  king  of  heing   the   contriver   of    the    mischief. 
When  Hamlet  saw  his  end  draw  near,  there  heing  yet  ^nio 

venom  left  upon  the  sword,  he  ^"/^'^^"V.t™!"^"  .^J^J^e 
uncle,  and  thrust  the  point  of  it  to  his  hr-art,  fulfilling  tVu^ 
prom  se  which  he  had  made  to  his  fathers  spirit,  whose  in- 
unction was  now  accomplishcHl.  and  his  foul  murder  revenge^l 
unon   the  murderer.     Then  Hamlet,  fetding  his  hroath  fail 
aTli  e  dZrting.  turned  to  his  dear  frier  ,1  Horatio   who 
ha     1  ^(^  s,l..tato;  of  this  fatal  tragedy;  and  with  his  dying 
Vath  r<.quUted  him  that  he  would  live  to  tell  his  ^tory  to   ^ 
world  (iVr  Horatio  had  made  a  motion  as  if  he  woidd  slav 
in    'l    toaocompanv    the    prince    in    death),  and    Horatio 
romisHl  that  he' would  make  a  true  report,  as  one  that  w^ 
Hvv  to  a  1  the  circumstances.     And,  thus  satisfied,  the  nohle 
;to?       inlet,  cracked  ;  and  Horatio  and  the  Iptanders  with 
;;.;Vv  tears  commended  the  s,,irit  of  this  sweet  prince  to  the 
'.rnnrdianshin  of  angels.    For  Hamlet  ua.s  a  lovmg  and  2  gvntle 
I  ii^i  and  greatl/heloved  for  his  n.any  noWe  and  pnncelike 
^uamies^nd  if  he  had  lived,  would  no  doubt  have  proved  a 
most  royal  and  complete  king  of  Denmark. 
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Periclkh,  prinoo  of  Tyre,  became  a  voluntary  exile  from 
lii»  (lominioiLs,  tx)  avert  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Antio- 
chus,  the  wicked  emperor  of  Greece,  threatened  to  bring  upon 
his  subjects  and  city  of  Tyre,  in  revenge  for  a  discovery  which 
the  prince  had  made  of  a  shocking  deed  which  the  emperor 
had  done  in  secret ;  as  commonly  it  proves  dangerous  to  pry 
into  the  hidden  crimes  of  groat  ones.  Ixjaving  the  govern- 
ment of  his  people  in  the  hands  of  his  able  and  honest  minis- 
ter, Hohcanus,  Pericles  set  sail  from  Tyre,  thinking  to  absent 
himself  till  the  wrath  of  Antiochus,  who  waf  nighty,  should 
be  appeased. 

The  first  place  which  the  prince  directed  his  cour&e  to  was 
Tarsus,  and  hearing  that  the  city  of  Tarsus  was  at  that  time 
suffering  under  a  severe  famine,  he  took  with  him  store  of 
provisions  for  its  relief.     On  his  arrival  he  found  tlie  city 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress;  and  he  coming  like  a  messen- 
ger from  heaven  with  his  unhoped-for  succor,  Cleon  tlie  gov- 
ernor of  Tarsus,  welcomed  him  with  boundless  thanks.    Peri- 
cles had  not  been  here  many  days,  before  letters  came  from 
his  faithful  minif5ter,  warning  him  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
him  to  stay  at  Tarsus,  for  Antiochus  knew  of  his  abode  and 
by  secret  emissaries  despatched  for  that  purpose  sought  his 
life.     Upon  receipt  of  these  letters,  Pericles  put  out  to  sea 
again,  amidst  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  a  whole  people  who 
had  been  fed  by  his  bounty. 

He  had  not  sailed  far,  when  his  ship  was  overtaken  by  a 
dreadful  storm,  and  every  man  on  board  perished  except  Peri- 
cles,  who  was  cast  by  the  sea-waves  naked  on  an  unknown 
shore,  where  he  had  not  wandered  long  before  he  met  with 
«ime  poor  hshermen,  who  invif.-d  him  to  their  homes,  giving 
him  clothes  and  provisions.  T:>e  fishermen  told  Pericles  the 
name  of  their  country  was  Pentapolis,  and  that  their  king 
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WW  Slinonides,  commonly  called  tho  jjood  Simonidos,  hocauso 
of  his  peaceable  rcijjn  and  ^ood  ^'ovornmcnt.  From  thwn  ho 
also  learned  that  king  Sinionidos  had  a  fair  younj;  daughter, 
and  that  tho  following  day  was  her  birthday,  wlien  a  grand 
tournament  was  to  be  held  at  court,  many  prinirs  and  kniglits 
being  come  from  all  parts  to  try  their  skill  in  arms  for  the 
love  of  Thasia,  this  fair  princess.  While  the  prinw  was  lis- 
tening to  this  account,  and  secretly  lamenting  the  lo»*s  of  his 
good  armor,  which  disabled  him  from  making  one  among  these 
valiant  knights,  another  fi.sherm..n  brought  in  a  complete  suit 
of  armor  that  he  had  taken  out  of  the  sea  with  his  fishing-net, 
which  proved  to  be  the  very  armor  he  had  lost.  When  Peri- 
cles beheld  his  own  armor  he  said,  "Thanks,  Fortune;  after 
all  my  crosses  you  give  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself.  This 
armor  was  bequeathed  to  me  by  my  dead  father,  for  whose; 
dear  sake  I  have  so  loved  it,  that  whithersoever  I  went,  I  still 
have  kept  it  by  me,  and  the  rough  sea  that  parted  it  from  me, 
having  now  become  calm,  hath  given  it  back  again,  for  which 
1  thank  it,  for,  sir  '^  I  have  my  father's  gift  again,  I  think 
my  shipwreck  no  ..     fortune." 

The  next  day  Pericles,  clad  in  his  brave  father's  armor,  re- 
paired to  the  royal  court  of  Simonides,  where  he  performed 
wonders  at  the  tournament,  vanquishing  with  ease  all  the 
brave  knights  and  valiant  princes  who  contended  with  him  in 
arms  for  the  honor  of  Thasia's  love.  When  brave  warriors 
contended  at  court-tournaments  for  the  love  of  king's  daugh- 
ters, if  one  proved  sole  victor  over  all  the  rest,  it  was  usual 
for  tiiC  neat  lady  for  whose  sake  these  deeds  of  valor  were 
undertaken,  ^o  bestow  all  her  respect  upon  the  conqueror,  and 
Thasia  did  not  depart  from  this  custom,  for  slie  presently 
dismissed  all  the  princes  and  knights  whom  Pericles  had  van- 
quished, and  distinguished  him  by  her  especial  favor  and  re- 
gard, crowning  him  with  the  wreath  of  victory,  as  king  of  that 
day's  happiness ;  and  Pericles  became  a  most  pa.«sionate  lover 
of  this  beauteous  princpss  from  the  first  moment  ho  belield  her. 

The  good  Simonides  so  well  approved  of  tho  valor  and  noble 
qualities  of  Pericles,  who  was  indeed  a  most  accomplished 
gen^tlem.w,  and  well  learned  in  all  excellent  arts,  that  though 
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stranger  (for  Pcrklcs  for 
fear  of  Antioduis  gave  out  that  he  was  a  private  gtmtleman 
of  Tvn'),  yet  did  not  Simonidcs  di»<lain  to  accept  of  the  val- 
iant unknown  for  a  son-in-hiw,  when  he  perceived  his  daugh- 
ters afftvtions  were  firrnly  fixed  ujx)n  him. 

Pericles  had  not  been  many  months  married  to  Thasia  be- 
fore he  received  intelligence  tliat  his  enemy  Antiochus  wa« 
dead;  and  that  his  subjects  of  Tyre,  impatient  of  his  long 
absence,  threatened  to  revolt,  and  talked  of  placing  Helicanu« 
upon  liis  vacant  throne.  This  news  came  from  Helicanu.s 
himself,  who,  being  a  loyal  8ubjex;t  to  his  royal  master,  would 
not  accept  of  the  high  dignity  offered  him,  but  sent  to  IcE 
Pericles  know  their  intentions',  th.at  he  might  return  home 
and  resume  hus  lawful  right.  It  was  matter  of  great  surprise 
and  joy  to  Simonides  to  find  "  't  his  son-in-law  ,the  obscure 
knight,  was  the  renowned  prin-e  of  Tyre;  yot  again  he  re- 
gretted that  he  was  not  the  private  gentleman  he  supposed 
him  to  be,  seeing  that  he  must  now  part  both  with  his  admired 
son-in-law  and  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  feared  to  trust 
to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  because  Thasia  was  with  child ;  and 
Pericles  himself  wished  her  to  remain  with  her  father  till 
after  her  confir.ement ;  but  the  poor  lady  so  earnestly  desired 
to  go  with  her  husband,  that  at  last  they  consented,  Hoping 
she  would  reach  Tyre  before  she  was  brought  to  bed. 

The  sea  was  no  friendly  element  to  unhappy  Pericles,  for 
long  before  they  reached  Tyre  another  dreadful  tempest  arose, 
which  so  terrified  Thasia  tliat  she  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  her  nurse  Lychorida  came  to  Pericles  with  a 
little  child  in  her  anns,  to  tell  the  prince  the  sad  tidings  that 
his  wiff^  died  the  moment  her  little  babe  was  bom.  She  held 
the  babe  towards  its  father,  saying,  "Here  is  a  thing  too  young 
for  such  a  place.  This  is  the  child  of  your  dead  queen."  No 
tongue  can  tell  the  dreadful  sufferings,  of  Pericles  when  he 
heard  his  wife  was  dead.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  said, 
"()  vou  gods,  why  do  vou  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts,  and 
then  snat<'li  those  gifts  away  ?"— "Patience,  good  sir,"  said 
Lychorida,  "here  is  all  that  is  left  alive  of  our  dead  queen,  a 
little  daughter,  and  for  your  child's   sake  be   more   manljr. 
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Patience,  good  sir,  even  for  the  sake  of  this  precious 
Pericles  took  the  now-horn  infant  in  hin  arms,  and  he  said  to 
the  little  bal)e,  "Now  may  your  life  l)e  mild,  for  a  more  blus- 
terous birth  had  never  hsilxil  May  your  condition  be  mild  and 
gentle,  for  you  have  had  tlie  rudest  welcome  that  ever  prince's 
child  did  meet  with !  May  that  which  follows  be  happy,  for 
you  have  had  a^^  chiding  a  nativity  as  tire,  air,  wat<^r.  earth, 
and  heaven  could  make  to  herald  you  from  the  womb !  Even 
at  the  first,  your  loss,"  meaning  in  the  death  of  her  mother, 
"is  more  than  all  the  joys,  which  you  shall  find  upon  this 
earth  to  which  you  are  come  a  new  visitor,  sliall  be  able  to 
recompense." 

Tlie  stonn  still  continuing  to  rage  furiously,  and  the  sailors 
having  a  sujM'rstition  that  while  a  dead  body  remained  in  the 
ship  the  storm  would  never  cease,  they  came  to  Pericles  to 
demand  that  his  queen  should  be  thrown  overboard ;  and  they 
said,  "What  courage,  sir?  Gml  save  you !"— "Courage 
enough,"  said  the  sorrowing  prince;  "I  do  not  fear  the  storm; 
it  has  done  to  me  its  worst;  yet  for  the  love  of  this  poor  in- 
fant, this  fresh  new  seafarer,  I  wish  the  storm  was  over," — 
"Sir,"  said  the  sailors,  "your  queen,  must  overboard.  The 
sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  the  storm  will  not  abate 
till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead."  Though  Pericles  know 
how  weak  and  unfounded  this  sujjcrstition  was,  yet  he  patient- 
ly submitted,  saying,  "As  you  think  meet.  Then  she  must 
overboard,  most  wretehetl  queen!"  And  now  this  unhappy 
prime  went  to  take  a  laj^t  view  of  his  dear  wife,  and  as  he 
looked  on  his  Thasia,  ho  said.  "A  terril)le  childl)ed  hast  thou 
had,  my  dear;  no  light,  no  fire;  the  unfriendly  elements  for- 
get thee  utterly,  nor  have  I  time  to  bring  thee  hallowed  to 
thy  grave,  but  must  cast  thee  «^arcely  coffined  into  the  sea, 
where  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bonos  the  humming  waters 
must  overwhelm  thy  corpse,  lying  with  simple  shells.  0 
Lychorida,  bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink,  and  paper,  my 
casket  and  my  if'wpls,  nn<l  hid  Nicandor  bring  me  the  satin 
coffin.  Ijay  the  babe  u|>on  the  pillow,  and  go. about  this  sud- 
denly, Lychorida.  while  I  sav  a  priestlv  farewell  to  my 
Thasia."" 
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Thoy  hrou^'lit  Pericles  a  large  chogt,  in  which,  wrapped  in 
a  satin  slirmid,  he  placed  his  queen,  and  sweet-smelling  spicea 
he  strewed  over  her,  and  Ix'side  her  he  placed  rich  jewels,  and 
a  written  {mper,  telling  who  she  was,  and  praying  if  haply 
any  one  sliould  find  the  chest  whixdi  contained  the  body  of  his 
wife,  they  woidd  give  her  burial ;  and  then  with  his  own  hands 
he  cast  the  chest  into  the  sea.  When  the  storm  was  over, 
Pericles  ordered  the  sailors  to  make  for  Tarsus.  "For,"  said 
Pericles,  "the  balK>  cannot  hold  out  till  we  come  to  Tyre.  At 
Tar.Hus  I  will  leave  it  at  careful  nursing." 

After  that  tempestuous  night  when  Thasia  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  while  it  was  yet  early  morning,  an  Cerimon,  a 
worthy  gentleman  of  Ephesus,  and  a  most  skilful  physician, 
was  standing  by  the  seai^ide,  his  servants  brought  to  him  a 
chest,  which  they  said  the  sea-waves  had  thrown  on  t\\e  land. 
"I  never  saw,"  said  one  of  them,  "so  huf^ne  a  billow  as  cast  it 
on  our  shore."  Cerimon  ordered  the  chest  to  be  conveyed  to 
his  own  house,  and  when  it  wa.s  ojjened  he  bt^held  with  wonder 
the  body  of  a  young  and  lovely  lady;  and  the  sweet-smelling 
spices  and  rich  casket  of  jewels  made  him  conclude  it  was 
some  great  person  who  was  tlius  strangely  entombed;  search- 
ing farther,  ho  discovered  a  paper,  from  which  he  learned 
that  the  corpse  which  lay  as  dead  before  him  had  been,  a 
queen,  and  wife  to  Pericles,  prince  of  Tyre;  and  much  admir- 
ing at  the  strang«mess  of  that  accident,  and  more  pitying  the 
hiusband  who  had  lost  this  sweet  lady,  he  said,  "If  you  arel 
living,  Pericles,  you  have  a  heart  that  even  cracks  with  woe." 
Then  observing  attentively  Thasia's  face,  he  saw  how  fresh 
and  unlike  death  licr  looks  were,  and  he  said,  "They  were 
too  hasty  that  threw  you  into  the  sea ;"  for  he  did  not  believe 
her  to  be  dead.  lie  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made,  and  proper 
cordials  to  Ik?  brought,  and  soft  music  to  be  played,  which 
might  help  to  calm  her  amazed  spirits  if  she  should  revive; 
and  he  said  to  thoso  who  crowded  round  her,  wondering  at 
wliat  tliey  saw,  "T  pray  you,  gentlemen,  give  her  air;  this 
queen  will  live;  she  has  not  been  entranced  above  five  hours; 
and  see.  sh  ix»gins  to  blow  into  life  again;  she  is  alive;  be- 
hold, her  eyelids  move;  this  fair  creature  will  live  to  make 
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iw  weep  to  hear  her  fate."  Thpsia  had  never  died,  hut  after 
the  hirth  of  her  little  hahy  had  fallen  into  a  (kn-p  swoon,  whirli 
mad(5  all  that  saw  her  conclude  her  U)  be  dead ;  and  now  by 
f  this  kind  ircntleiniin  she  once  more  revived  to  lijiht 


the  care  of 


and  life;  and  oponinj;  her  ey<'>»,  she  said,  "When'  am  I? 
Where  is  my  lord?  What  world  is  this?"  liy  ^'entle  <le<rr«i'«» 
Cerimon  let  her  und^Tstand  what  had  iM'falleii  her;  and  when 
he  thoujiht  she  was  enou},di  nn'overed  to  hear  the  si<,dit,  h«' 
showed  her  the  paper  written  by  her  husband,  and  the  jewels; 
and  she  l(X)k<Hl  or.  the  pajHT,  and  said.  "It  is  my  lord  s  writ- 
ing?. That  I  was  shipjMKi  at  s(>a.  1  well  rememl)er,  hut 
whether  th<^re  delivered  of  my  babe,  by  the  holy  jiods  I  cannot 
rightly  say;  but  since  my  wedded  lonl  I  never  shall  see  ajrain, 
I  will  put  on  a  vestal  livery,  aiul  never  more  have  joy." — 
"Madam,"  said  Cerimon,  "if  you  puriM>se  a^  you  8|K'ak,  the 
temple  of  Diana  is  not  far  dist^mt  from  heiu'e;  there  you  nuiy 
abide  as  a  vestal.  Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  ni<HV  of  mine 
shall  there  att;end  you."  This  proiM)sal  was  accepted  with 
thanks  by  Thasia;  and  when  she  was  |M'rfix'tly  re<'overed, 
Cerimon  placed  her  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  she  hwame 
a  vestal  or  priestess  of  that  goddess,  aiul  passi^l  her  days  in 
sorrowing  for  her  husband's  supi>osed  loss,  and  in  the  most 
devout  exercises  of  those  times. 

Pericles  carried  his  young  daughter  (whom  he  named 
Marina.  l>eeaus«?  she  was  Iwrn  at  seji)  to  Tarsus,  intending  to 
leave  her  with  Cleon,  the  governor  of  that  city,  ami  his  wife 
Dionysia,  thinking,  for  the  g(K»d  he  had  done  to  tlu'in  at  the 
time  of  their  <'amine.  they  would  lie  kind  to  his  little  mother- 
less daughter.  When  Cleon  saw  Prince  Pericles,  and  heard 
of  the  great  loss  which  had  hefnllen  him,  he  said,  ''()  your 
sweet  queen,  that  it  had  ]>leii.sed  Heaven  you  could  have 
brought  her  hither  to  have  blessed  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
her!"  Pericles  replied,  "We  must  obey  the  powers  above  us. 
Should  I  rage  and  roar  as  the  sea  does  in  which  my  Thasia 
lies,  yet  the  end  must  ^-^  as  it  is.  ^[y  ^;oiitle  lui'>c,  Marina 
here,  I  must  charge  your  charity  with  her.  I  leave  her  the 
infant  of  your  care,  beseeching  you  to  give  her  princely  train- 
ing."   And  then  turning  to  Cleon's  wife,  Dionysia,  he  said: 
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"Ooo<l  madam,  make  mo  blesMHl  in  vour  care  in  brin^n^?  up 
my  cluM ;"  and  Hh«5  anHweretl,  "I  have  a  child  myself  who 
Hhall  not  Im-  more  dtar  to  my  rPHjxx't  Umn  yours,  my  lord;" 
and  Ch'on  made  the  like  prominc,  Haying,  "Your  noblo  ger- 
vi««e»,  Prince  Pericles,  in  feoiling  my  whole  {)eoplp  with  your 
corn,  for  which  in  their  prayers  they  daily  rememlwr  you, 
must  in  your  child  bt»  thought  on.  If  I  should  negl»!ct  your 
child,  my  whole  peop'e  that  were  by  you  relieved  would  force 
me  to  my  duty;  but  if  to  that  I  need  a  spur,  tlie  gotb*  reveng«e 
it  on  me  and  mine  to  the  end  of  generation."  Pericles,  being 
thus  assured  that  his  child  would  Ik?  can«fully  attended  to,  left 
her  to  the  protection  of  Cleon  and  his  wife  Dionysia,  and  with 
}ier  he  left  the  nurse  Lychorida.  When  he  went  away,  the 
little  Marina  knew  not  her  loss,  but  Lychorida  wopt  sadly  at 
parting  with  her  royal  master.  "Oh,  no  tears,  Lychorida," 
said  Pericles;  "no  tears;  look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  who«> 
grace  you  may  di  jjend  hereafter." 

Pericles  arrived  in  safety  at  Tyre,  and  was  once  more  set- 
tled in  the  quiet  powession  of  his  throne,  while  his  woful 
queen,  whom  he  thought  dead,  remained  at  Ephesus.     Her 
little  babe  Marina,  whom  this  hapless  mother  had  never  seen, 
was  brought  up  by  Cleon  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  high 
birth.    He  gave  her  the  most  careful  education,  so  that  by  the 
time  Marina  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  tiic  mogt 
deeply-learned  men  were  not  more  studied  in  the  learning  of 
those  times  than  was  Marina.     She  sang  like  one  immortal 
and  danced  as  goddess-like,  and  with  her  needle  she  \^as  so 
skilful  that  she  seemed  to  compose  nature's  own  shapes,  in 
birds,  fruits,  or  flowers,  the  natural  roses  being  scarcely  more 
like  to  ea«h  other  than  they  were  to  Marina's  silken  flowers. 
But  when  she  had  gained  from  education  all  these   graces, 
which  made  her  the  general  wonder,  Dionysia,  the  wife  of 
Cleon,  became  her  mortal  enemy  from  jealousy,  by  reason  that 
her  own  daughter,  from  the  slowness  of  Ijer  mind,  was  not 
able  tn  att,iin  to  that  perfectjr  ^  wherein  Marina  excelled;  and 
finoing  that  all  praise  was  bestowed  on  Marina,  whilst  her 
daughter,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  and  had  been  educated 
with  tl>e  same  care  as  Marina,  though  not  with  the  same  sue* 
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cwB,  WM  in  comimrison  di«rcj(«r(UMl,  »he  fornie<l  ft  [>rojpct  to 
mnov."  Marina  out  of  the  way,  vainly  imftRining  that  hor  un- 
toward  (laufjh»'>r  vmxxUl  Ik?  mow  rwpwtcMi  v,\wn  Marina  wan 
no  niorc  own.    To  enconi|)«*w  this  she  eniployed  a  man  Ut 
nninler  Marina,  and  nhv  wi»ll  tinuHl  \wt  wiokod  do«ijfn.  wlu-n 
Lyt'liori<la,  tlw  faithful  nurse,  hail  jiwt  die<l.     Dionysia  wan 
ilis<M)urHin)r  with  \he  nian  sho  had  oominand('<l  to  coniniit  this 
inurdor.  whon  tlu?  young  Marina  wai*  woepinK  over  the  doad 
Lychorida.     IxMmino,  the  man  she  employed  to  do  this  had 
d.-ed,  though  he  was  a  very  wickwl  man,  could  hardly  be  ner- 
^uad('d  to  undertake  it,  so  had  Marina  won  all  hearts  to  love 
her.    He  Haid :  "She  in  a  gcwdiv  creature!"— "The  fitter,  then, 
tlie  gods  Hh<,.ild  have  her,"  replied  her  merciU*s  enemy ;  "here 
she  comes  weeping  for  the  death  of  her  nurse,  Lychorida;  are 
you  resolved  to  obey  me?"     Ixjonine,  fearing  to  disobey  her, 
replied,  "I  am  resolved."    And  bo,  in  that  one  short  sentence, 
was  the  matchless  Marina  doomed  to  an  untimely  death.    She 
now  approached,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand,  which 
she  said  she  would  daily  strew  over  the  grave  of  good  Lycho- 
rida.   Tiie  purple  violet  and  the  marigold  should  as  a  carpet 
hang  ui)on  her  grave  while  summer  d\vs  did  last.    "Ala«,  for 
me!"  she  said,  "poor  unhappy  maid,  born  in  a  tempest,  when 
mv  mother  died.     This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  stonu, 
hiirrying  me  from  my  friends."— "How  now,  Marina,"  said 
the  dissembling  Dionysia,  "do  you  weep  alone?    How  does  it 
chance  mv  daughter  is  not  with  you?    Do   not    sorrow    for 
Lychorida,  vou  have  a  nurse  in  me.     Your  beauty  is  quite 
changed  with   this    unprofitable    woo.     Came,  give  me  your 
flowers,  the  sea  air  will  spoil  them;  and  walk  with  Ijeonine; 
the  air  is  fine,  and  will  enliven  yo)i.    Come,  Ijconine,  take  her 
by  the  arm,  and  walk  with  her"— "No,  madam."  said  Marina, 
"I  pra»  you  let  me  not  deprive  you  of  your  sen'ant ;"  for  Ijco- 
iiine  wa«  one  of  Dionysia's  attendants.    "Come,  come,"  said 
tbis  Hi-tful  woman,  who  wished  for  a  pret^'nce  to  leave  her 
alone  with  Leonine,  "I  love  the  prince,  your  father,  and  1  love 
you.     We  every  day  expect  your  father  here;  and  when  he 
comes,  and  finds  you  so  changed  by  grief  from  the  paragon  of 
beauty  we  reported  you,  he  will  think  we  have  taken  no  care 
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^  of  you.    (Jo.  I  pray  you.  walk,  nnd  U'  clKMTfiil  orico  njjain    i\o 

1  •  cnn-ful  of  that  ..xii'lN-nt  rompl.-xioii.  wliici,  gfol..  tlio  liViirtM  of 

old  nrul  youn^."    Marinn.  Mna  tlius  ifniK.rtuni-d,  siii.l :  "W.-H 
I  will  ^n,,,  iMit  yet  I  havi.  no  d.-niro  to  it.''     U  DionvMin  walk.-d' 
nwny,  »Im.  said  to  l/>ouini>:  ''Hvmrmhrr  whnt  I  hnt'e  mid'''~~ 
MluH-kin^  word,-,  for  thi'ir  mcaninK  w.w  that  h(>  nliould  rciiinn- 
iHT  to  kill  Mariiui. 

.\fariua  I.H.knl  towards  tho  w'a,  hor  J.irthn|,u«o.  and  said: 
fM   th..  wind  w.-HU'rly   that   hIows?"-"South-w.».t."  ronlnMl 
lyoonin.'.     "Wh.-n  I  w.ih  lM)rn  tho  win.l  was  north."  wiid  h1h>- 
and  tlfn  thr  Hlon.i  and  lorn|K>st.  and  all  Iwr  fath.'r'H  sorrows' 
and  luT  niotluT's  drath,  <a.iM.  full  into  hor  mind;  and  Bh,> 
said:  "My  fathrr,  as  LycJK.ri.la  told  mo.  did  never  finir.  hut 
iTUMJ.  Cnnrmj,'.  ,jnod  svamm.  to  tho  «ailorj».  ^illin^'  his  prim-o- 
Iv  JuukIh  with  tho  ro|M>H.  and.  claHpinp  to  tho  mai^ti*.  he  on- 
dunnl  a  ««  that  almost  split  tho  d(vk."— "When  was  this  " 
said  I^H)nino.     "VVhon  I  waH.lK.rn,"  replied  Marina;  "m^vor 
wore  wind  and  waves  more  vi..lont;"  and  then  she  descrilK-d 
tho  stornv.  tHo  actu.n  of  th.-  sailor.s.  tho  Imtswain's  whistle, 
and  thoJoud  call  of  the  nuvstor,  "which,"  said  she,  "trebled 
the  confusion  (,f  the  ship."    Lyhorida  ha.l  so  often  r,Kv,untod 
to  Marina  tho  .story  of  her  hapless  hirth  that  those  thinirs 
seemed  ever  present  ^)  her  im.vrination.     T^ut  here  Ix^onine 
intorrui)ted  her  with  desirinjr  her  to  sav  lur  prayers     "Wlint 
mean  you?     said  Marina,  who  hopin  to  fear,  she  knew  not 
Why.       It  you  re.pnre  a  little  spnce  for  r)raver,  I  irrant  it" 
said  I^vonine:  "hut  he  not  t<Mlious.  the  pods  are  quick  of  ear 
ami  I   am  sworn  to  do  mv  work  in  haste."     "Will  vou  kill 
n.e?'  said  Marina:  "alas!  whv?"    "To  satisfy  mv  ladv,"  re- 
pie.1    L,H,nino.     -Why   would   Khe    have    mo    killed?"   gaid 
•Manna :    now,  as  T  can  roniomlM^r,  I  never  hurt  her  in  all  mv 
life.    ]  never  spake  had  word,  nor  did  anv  ill  turn  to  any  liv"- 
in-  creatun.      He  , eve  me  now.  I   never  kille,]  a  mouse,  nor 

.  'I-     '•;      1  '■'"' ,"'"'"  "  '*''"■'"  ^'"f''^  ^^'ainst  mv  will,  hut  I 

^^^>^  .or  u.     How  nave  T  ufTnidedr     Th«.  murderer  n^pliod'. 

My  commis.sion  is  not  to  reason  on  tho  dee<l  but  to  do  it" 

And  bo  was  ju.'^t  goin^  to  kill  her.  when  certain  pirates  hap- 
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pftH'd  to  liind  lit  that  vorv  jnoriu'nt,  wlio  weiti«  Mnrinn,  l>orfl 
luT  olT  an  u  [>rm'  to  th«'ir  Hhip. 

'I'll*'  plriitf  who  hail  iiuuln  Mjirina  IiIh  prize  nirrii'il  Iht  U> 
MitvN'iu',  ami  »*ol<l  h«T  for  a  slave,  whrr*',  IIhuikIi  ij»  that 
liiiml»l«' «(>n(lition.  Mariim  Mxiti  Iwcutiu"  known  tlitMM;;lioiit  thf 
wlinlf  city  of  Milylt'iK'  fnr  licr  iM-mity  ami  Ikt  virtm-H;  aixl 
tlio  iNTMori  \o  whom  mIic  waH  m>I(I  Imkuiik'  ri«h  liy  the  iiiom-y 
shc!  »'arn<'<l  for  him.  She  taii^'ht  mii»*ic.  ilaiuiiij?.  nn<l  tine 
riojMllcwork.-.  ami  the  motwy  hIk'  jfnt  hy  h<T  h«  holair*  she  jiavi» 
to  her  inaHtcr  ami  mintn-Hs.  an<l  tlu>  fame  of  her  h-ariiin);  ami 
her  jjnMit  industry  enme  to  the  kmiwleil^fe  of  liysimachuH.  a 
voiittj;  nobleman  who  wa>*  jjovernor  of  Mitylene,  ami  fiyHima- 
elms  went  himwif  to  the  Iioumo  when'  Marina  dwelt,  to  wm"  thin 
[>arap»n  of  excellence,  whom  all  the  city  praiheil  ho  hi>rhly. 
Ifer  conversation  deli;.dit4'd  lAsima<-hus  In-yoml  measure,  for 
lhi>U),di  he  had  luyird  much  of  this  a«lmired  maiden,  he  did  not 
exjHH't  to  find  her  so  wnsihh?  a  lady,  so  virtuous,  and  so  j;ood, 
an  he  |K'rcoivo<l  Marina  to  Im-;  and  he  left  her,  sayin;;  h«'  hojiod 
she  H-ould  perwvere  in  her  industrious  and  virtuous  course, 
and  that  if  ever  she  h(»ard  from  him  a^ain  it  should  he  for 
her  j^'ood.  Lysimachus  thoui,dit  Marina  such  a  mira<le  for 
sense,  tine  hr<'e<lin^',  and  exc<dlent  qualities,  as  well  a«  for 
l»eauty  and  all  outward  graces,  that  lie  wished  to  nuirry  her, 
and  notwithsbmdinjx  her  liumhle  |)osition,  he  hoped  to  find 
that  her  birth  was  nohle;  hut  ever  when  they  asked  her 
paix'ntajie  .she  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

^feantimo.  at  Tarsus.  I^>onine.  fearinj?  the  an;3;or  of  Diony- 
sia,  told  her  he  had  killed  Marina;  and  that  wicked  woman 
<;ave  out  that  she  was  dead,  and  mide  a  pret<'nd<'d  fum-ral  for 
her,  and  ercK^ted  a  stiitely  monument;  and  shortly  after  IV'ri- 
oles,  accompanied  hy  his  loyal  minister  Helicanus.  made  a 
voyap<!  from  Tyre  to  Tarsus,  on  purpose  to  s<'e  hi.s  dau^diter, 
intending;  to  take  her  home  with  him:  and  he  never  havinj; 
l-'held  her  since  he  left  hor  an  infant  in  the  care  of  Cleon  and 
his  wife,  how  did  this  {rood  prince  rejoice  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  this  dear  child  of  his  huried  (pie<*n !  hut  when  they  told 
him  Marina  was  dead,  and  showed  the  monument  they  had 
erected  for  her,  great  was  the  misery  this  most  wretched  father 
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i-ndurwl.  and  not  lnung  nhU>  to  ln'ar  1Ik<  night  of  ili»t  country 
wlwrr  hui  Imtt  hofH-  an<l  only  nnfnf>ry  of  \m  t|««r  'riuini«  wan 
intornlHHl,  )ii>  Umk  Mhip.  ami  hastily  th-tHirtiil  fr«)m  Tarnuw. 
From  Uk'  ilHv  hv  vnU^nul  tho  Mhip  n  ilult  nn<i  hi-avy  nH'lan- 
clH.ly  wizi'.l  him.  Il«-  nt'vrr  K|K.ki'.  and  Nfiii.tl  t4»t«Ily  inw-n- 
Hihh'  to  I'vorythinj?  around  him. 

Sailin)^  fnun  Tan*UH  to  'Vyn',  \hv  Hhip  in  itn  courw  imimnhI 
hy  .Mityli-m',  *how  Marina  dwrlt;  the  governor  «»f  which  pliu-*'. 
LvHimathun,  oli««r%'     ;  i]m  royal  v»«ho|  from  tho  nhoro,  and 
•h-HirciUM  of  knowing  wIk>  wa*  on  lH)ard.  wont  itt  a  bargi'  to 
tho  uiih'  of  tho  whip,  to  Hrtti>«fy  hit*  curicwity.     HolioanuH  n*- 
ooiviHl  him  vory  oourtwuwly,  and  told  him  that  tho  Mhip  ramo 
from  Tyro,  and  that  thoy  wort-  oonduiting  thitlior  l*oriclo«, 
thoir    prinoo;  "a    man.  «i'."  said    Holioaniw,  "who    hen    not 
spokon  U}  any  oiw  thow-  Ihrvo  month*,  nor  takon  any  suHton- 
anco,  hut  jurtt  to  pn)l«njr  hih  griof ;  it  would  !»•  ti'diouM  to  ro- 
poiit  tho  wholo  ground  of  hiH  dihUMupor.  hut  tho  main  springs 
from  tho  hwn  of  a  holovo<l  dauglitor  nn<l  a  wifo."    LyHimathu>j 
Ix'ggc'd  to  Mv  thi/t  artlicU'il  primx',  and  whon  ho  hohold  IVriolos, 
saw  ho  ha<l  Ix'on  onco  a  gfMxIly  |M'rKc)n,  and  ho  said  to  him. 
"Sir  king,  all  hail!  tho  gtHls*  pn.-*orv«  you!  hail,  royal  sir!" 
Hut  in  vain  Lysimaohus  sjjoko  to  him ;  Poriolos  mado  no  an- 
swor,  nor  did  1.;-  ^^^  \  'Jir  to  pcicoivo  any  stranger  appr<)a<'ho«l. 
And   thou  Lysimaohus  In'thought  him"  of  tho  peerloss  maid 
Marina,  that  haply  with  hor  swoot  tonguo  sho  might  win  some 
an.Hwor  from  tho  silont  primt*:  and  with  tho  consont  of  Holi- 
ciirniH  ho  wnt  for  Marina,  and  whon  sho  ontorod  th<»  ship  in 
which  hor  own  father  sat  motionless  with  griof,  thoy  wolcomod 
hor  on  iMwrd  jis  if  thoy  had  known  sho  was  thoir  princoss;  and 
thoy  criod,  "Slio  is  a  gallant  lady."     Lysimaohus  wa«  woll 
pI<»aso<l  to  iK'ar  thoir  commendations,  aiid  ho  said,  "Sho  is 
such  a  ono.  that  were  I  woll  a.S8urod  she  came  of  noble  birth, 
I  would  wish  no  l)ot tor  choice,  and  think  mo  rarely  blessed  in 
a  wife."    And  then  he  addr<>sse<l  her  in  courtly  terms,  as  if  tho 
i.iwiy-^r-vniinji'  Juaid  had  Ixi-n  tho  high-l)orn  lady  he  wished 
to  find  hor.  calling  her  Fair  and  heauiifid  Marina,  t^^lling  her 
a  great  prince  on  l)oard  that  ship  had  fallen  into  a  sad  and 
mournful  silence;  and,  as  if  Marina  liad  the  power  of  confer- 
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rinji  hpftlth  ftnd  f«'litity.  b*'  Ixmr*!  •He  w<nj|il  tin<1«'Haki»  to 
euro  th«  rnyal  «tninK«»r  of  bin  mnUiKholy.  "Sir."  mu\  Marmii. 
"I  will  uiw  iiiy  ulm«M«t  iikill  in  hin  rooovi-ry.  provifW  n«»n«'  but 
1  ftn«l  my  maid  l)C  itufTi'itfl  to  come  ni'ar  birn." 

Slu'.  wb«>  at  MityU'no  Jm«l  »'>  rnn»fully  wiuH'alwl  )wr  birtb, 
nMlmmod  to  toll  limit  ow  of  royal  ann'Mtry  was  now  a  ulavi-. 
(Imt  iM'Kim  t<»M|»«'ak  to  IN-rirb-H  of  tin  wayward  rbanK***  in  bi-r 
i>wn  fatf.  tfllinft  bim  from  wbat  a  hi^jb  ««tat<'  iM'rf'-lf  bail 
frtlb'n.    Am  if  Au>  bad  known  it  wa«  Imt  royal  fatluT  »»»«•  i*t<«Ml 
iM'forp.  all  til    wordH  n)w  «|>ok«'  won*  of  bor  own  norrown;  but 
Iwr  nwon  f<»r  m  doinj?  wan.  tbat  nbo  know  notbinjr  more  wiiiH 
tbo  attention  of  tbo  unfortunato  tban  tb<«  n<  ital  of  mnw  nad 
.aliunitv  to  nmtx-b  tboir  own.    Tbo  «)un«l  of  Iw^r  «woot  voice 
arouwfl"  tin-  drooping  nrinco;  bo  liftod  up  bin  oyo«,  wbirb  bud 
iMn-n  Ko  Una  fixod  and  motionlow;  and  Marina,  who  wan  tbo 
|HTf«t  itimgo  of  bor  niotbor.  pnt«onto<l  to  bi«  ania/<'d  »ijrbt 
IIh    foaturw  of  bis  doad  quotm.     TIm»  long-silont  princo  wan 
<»iuv  iiioro  bi'ard  to  H|)oak.    "My  dcarost  wifo,"  »aiil  tbo  awak- 
oiK'd  Poriolon.  "wan  liko  this  maid,  and  Bucb  a  ono  migbt  my 
dnu^dit«'r  bavo  In-on.     My  quoi'n'n  i»<pmro  brown,  bor  .'^tatun' 
t4)  an  inob,  as  wan<l-liko  BtraiKbt,  as  nilvor-voiced,  bor  oyoH  an 
ji'wol-liko,     WImto  do  you  livo,  younj;  maid?     Koport  your 
pnron^:"^.    I  tbink  >t>u  sail  you  bad  boon  toi«»o<l  from  wronj? 
to  injurv,  and  tbat  you  tboujfbt  your  jrriofH  woro  v(\m\  mino, 
if  l)otb  woro  o|)«'nod. — "Somo   suoh    tbinjj    I    said,"  ropUod 
Marina,  "and  wud  no  mow*  tban  what  my  thoujjbt  did  war- 
rant mo  ns  lik"lv."— "Ti'll   mo  vour  ntory."  an-^worod  Tori- 
clos;  "if  I  find  you  havo  known  the  tbouwindtb  pnrt  of  my  cn- 
duninn',  you  biivo  homo  your  8orr*>ws  liko  a  ii..in.  and  T  havo 
sufTon'd  like  a  n'n\ ;  yot  you  do  look  liko  Patienco  ffaxinj;  on 
kinjr'H  jrnnos,  and  smilinfr  oxtromity  out  of  art.    How  lost  you 
vour  natuo,  mv  most  kind  virgin?     Uwount  yojir  story,  1  bo- 
s«'(Hh  you.     ('omo,  sit  by  me."     How  was  Poriclos  Hurpri.s<'d 
wbon  sho  said  Iht  name  was  Marina,  for  he  knew  it  was  no 
usual  namo,  hut  had  b«H>n  invented  by  himself  for  bis  own 
child  to  sijrnify  srffhn^h:  "H  I  am  mocked."  said  ho,  "and  you 
an'  sent  hither  hv  some  i       ni«d  god  to  make  the  world  laugh 
jjt  me."— "Patience,  gooa  sir,  said  Marina,  "or  I  must  cease 
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luTc."— "Xny."  said  IVrich^s.  "I  will  Ik?  pationt;  vou  little 
know  how  y-ui  do  .^tartli-  mo,  to  call  voursclf  Marina."     "Tho 
name."  slic  rcpliod.  'Svas  f,nven  mo    bv    one    that   had    somo 
ixnvor.  m.v  fathor.  and  a.  kin^^"     "I low,  a  kin-^'s  dau^'htcr!" 
said   VvnrU',^,  "and  oallod   Marina!     lint  aro  vou  flesh      .r 
Idood  ?     Aro  you  no  fniry;-'     S|H-al<  on  ;  wlioro  wore  vou  born 
and  whoroforo  callod  Marina?"     Sho  replied.  "I   was  oalled 
Marina,  hooause  J  was  horn  at  sor..    My  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  kin-r:  she  died  the  minute  t  was  horn,  as  my  irood 
nurse  hvchoridn  has  often  told  mo  weepins;.     The  kin<?,  my 
father,  left  mo  at  Tarsus,  till  the  oruol  wife  of  ri(^)n  soii«;h't 
to  murder  me      A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  mo,  and 
hrouj,dit  mo  here  to  :\Iity'ono.  F.ut,  rrood  sir,  whv  do  you  weep? 
It  nuiy  ho.  you  think  mo  an  impostor.     But,  indml,"  sir,  I  am 
the  (lan.irhtor  to  king  Pericles,  if  good  king  Pericles  bo  living." 
'ilion   Pori.'los,  terrified  as  ho  seemed  at'his  own  sudden  jov, 
iHid  doubtful  if  this  could   be  real,  loudlv  called  for  his' at- 
tendants, who  rejoiced   at  t}--    sound  of  their  beloved  kini;"s 
void';  and  ho  said  to  Holicanus.  "()  Ilelicanus,  strike  me.  }i\\o 
me  a  gash,  put  nu'  to  present  pain,  lest  this  great  sea  of  joys 
rushing  upon  m<>,  overbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality.     Oh. 
come  hither,  thou  that  wast  born  at  sea.  buried  at  Tarsus,  and 
found  at  sea  again.     0  Holicanus.  down  on  vour  knees,  tluink 
the  holy  gods'     This  is  Marina.    Xow,  blessings  on  thee,  my 
»-liild!     (Jive  mo  fre>!i  garnumtsJ,  mine  own  Holicanus!     She 
is  not  (h'ad  at  Tarsu<  as  she  should  have  Ix^en  bv  the  savage 
Dionysia.    Sho  shall  tell  you  all,  wlicn  you  shall  inoel  to  her, 
and  call  h(>r  your  very  princes<.     Who  is  this?"    (observing 
Lysiuuichus  for  the  tirst  time.)     "Sir,"  said  Holicanus,  "it  is 
the  gov<'rnor  of  Mit.vleno.  who.  hearing  of  your  melancholy, 
came  to  see  you." — "I  otnbrace  you,  sir,"  said  Pericles.    "Oive 
mo  my  roJH's!    J  am  well  with  beholding — 0  heaven,  bloss  mv 
girl.     Hut  hark,  what  music  is  that?"  for  now,  either  sent  by 
some  kind  god.  or  by  his  own  delighted  fancy  deceived,  ho 
.Mfivicd  1.)  Jiiar  soft  nnisic.     "Mv  lord,  I  liear  none,"  replied 
Holicanus.    "Xone?"  said  Pericles;  "why,  it  is  the  music  of 
tho  spheres."    As       re  was  no  music  to  ho  hoard,  Lvsimachus 
concluded  that  tht      .Jden  joy  had  unsettled  the  prince's  un- 
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derstandinjf ;  and  he  said,  "It  is  not  gocMl  t-n  cross  him;  lot 
liini  have  his  way;''  and  then  they  told  him  they  heard  the 
music;  and  he  now  coniplainin;,'  of  a  drowsy  shunher  coniinj; 
over  him,  Lyeimachus  jjcrsuaded  him  to  rest  on  a  couch,  and 
j  liicing  a  pillow  under  his  head,  ho,  quite  overpowered  with 
excess  of  joy,  sank  into  a  sound  sleej),  and  Marina  wat<lied  in 
r'leiioe  by  the  couch  of  her  sleepin<(  parent. 

While  he  slept,  Pericles  dreamed  a  dream  which  made  him 
resolve  to  go  to  Ephesus.  His  dream  was,  that  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  Ephesians,  aiii)eared  to  liim,  and  comtnand<'d 
him  to  go  to  her  tem])le  at  Ephesus.  and  there  before  her  altar 
to  declare  the  story  of  his  life  and  misfortunes;  and  by  her 
silver  bow  she  swore,  that  if  he  performed  her  injunclion,  lie 
should  meet  with  some  rare  felicity.  When  he  awoke.  iK>ing 
miraculously  rcireslied,  he  told  his  dream,  and  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  to  ol)ey  the  bidding  of  the  goddess. 

Then  Lvsimaehus  invited  Pericles  to  come  on  shor<',  and 
refresh  himself  with  such  entertainment  as  lie  should  find  at 
Mitylene,  wliich  courteous  offer  Pericles  accepting  agreed  to 
tarry  with  him  for  the  .space  of  a  day  or  two.  During  which 
time  we  may  well  sup|X)se  what  feastings,  what  rejoicings, 
what  costly  shows  and  entertainments  the  governor  made  in 
Mitylene,  ito  greet  the  royal  father  of  his  dear  Marina,  whom 
in  her  obscure  fortunes  ne  had  so  res|Kx>tod.  Nor  did  Peri- 
cles frown  upon  Lysimachus's  suit,  when  he  understood  how 
he  had  honored  his  child  in  the  days  of  her  low  estiite,  and  that 
Marina  showed  herself  not  avers<>  to  his  proposals;  only  he 
made  it  a  condition,  l>efore  he  gave  his  consent,  that  they 
should  visit  with  him  the  slirine  of  the  Ephesian  Diana ;  to 
whose  temple  they  shortly  after  all  three  undertook  a  voyage; 
and,  the  goddess  herself  filling  their  sails  with  prosperous 
winds,  after  a  few  w-eeks  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Ephesus. 

There  was  standing  near  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  when 
Pericles  with  his  train  entered  the  temple,  the  good  Ceriinon, 
now  grown  very  aged,  who  had  restored  Thaisa,  the  wife  of 
Pericles,  to  life;  and  Thaisa.,  now  a  priestess  of  the  temple, 
was  standing  before  the  altar;  and  though  the  many  years  he 
had  passed  in  sorrow  for  her  loss  had  much  altered  Pericles, 
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Thaisa  thouglit  she  knew  her  husband's  features,  an.,  when 
he  approa^jlied  tlie  altar  and  l>egan  to  speak,  she  remembered 
his  voice,  and  listened  to  his  words  with  wonder  and  a  joyful 
amaz(MrM»nt.  And  these  were  *ho  words  that  Pericles  spoke 
before  the  alt^ir:  "Hail,  Diana!  to  i)erform  thy  just  com- 
mands, I  here  confc^fs  myself  the  princ<'  of  Tyre,  who,  frighted 
from  my  country,  at  PentHpolis  wedded  the  fair  ThaLsa:  she 
died  at  sea  in  childbed,  but  brought  forth  a  maid-child  called 
Marina.  Slio  at  Tarsus  was  nursed  with  Dionysia,  who  at 
fourteen  years  thought  to  kill  her,  but  her  better  stars  brought 
her  to  Mitylen<\  by  whose  shores  a<s  I  sailed  her  good  fortunes 
brought  this  nuiid  on  l)oard,  where  by  her  most  clear  remem- 
brance she  made  herself  known  to  be  iny  daughter." 

Thaisa-,  unable  to  bear  the  transports  which  his  words  had 
raised  in  her,  cried  out,  "You  are,  you  are,  0  royal  Pericles" 
and  fainted.  "What  means  this  woman?"  said  Pericles;  "she 
dies !  gentlemen,  lidp."— "Sir,"  said  Cerimon,  "if  you  have 
told  I)iana'.s  altar  true,  this  is  your  wife." — "Hevereml  gentle- 
man, no,"  said  Pericles;  "I  threw  her  overboard  with  these 
very  arms."  (Vrimon  then  recounted  how,  early  one  tempes- 
tuous morning,  this  lady  wius  thrown  u]x>n  the  Ephosinn 
shore;  how,  opening  the  coffin,  he  found  therein  rich  jewels, 
and  a  paper;  how,  happily,  he  recovered  her,  and  placed  her 
here  in  Diana's  temple.  And  now,  Thaisa  being  restored  from 
her  swoon  said,  "O  my  lord,  are  you  not  Pericles?  Like  him 
you  speiik,  like  him  yoxi  are.  Did  you  not  name  a  tempest,  a 
l)irth,  nnd  death?"  He.  astonished,  said,  "The  voice  of  dead 
Thaisa!"— "That  'I'haisa  am  I,"  she  replied,  "supposefl  dead 
and  drov/ned." — "0  true  Diana  !"  exclaimed  Pericles  in  a  pas- 
sion of  devout  astonishment.  "And  now,"  said  Thaisa,  "I  know 
you  better.  Such  a  ring  as  I  see  on  ynur  finger  did  the  king  my 
father  give  you,  wlien  we  with  tears  parted  from  him  at 
Pentajvolis." — "Knougli,  you  gods!"  cried  Pericles,  "your  pre- 
sent kindness  makes  my  past  miseri.-s  sport.  Oh,  come,  Thaisa 
he  ituried  a  s<'Cond  time  within  these  arms," 

And  ^larina  said,  "My  heart  leaps  to  be  gone  into  my 
mother's  l)osom."  Then  did  Pericles  show  his  daughter  to  her 
mother,  saying,  "Look  who  kneels  here,  flesh  of  thy  flesh,  thy 
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bunion  at  soa,  and  va\M  Marina-,  Jhvi\iis<'  sho  \va.>*  viddwl 
thoro."— "Hlowscd  and  my  own!"  said  Tliai.«a;  and  while  sho 
Iiun^j  in  rapturous  jov  over  her  thild.  I't'rirics  kn«'lt  iH'forc  the 
altar,  saving,  "I'un^  Diana,  hh'ss  thee  lor  they  vision.  For  this 
I  will  ()tir<T  oblations  ni«;htly  to  tli«v  And  then  and  then-  tlid 
Pcricltv,  with  tho  constant  of  Thaisa,  solomidy  atliam-c  their 
daughter,  the  virtuous  Marina,  to  the  \vell-d4'servin«;  liysiiiia- 
ehus  in  marriage. 

Thus  have  we  sfH-n  in  l*erielej<  his  (|\ieen,  and  daught<'r.  a 
famous  example  of  virtue  assailed  by  ealamity.  through  th(» 
sufferance  of  Heaven  to  teich  ])atiemt^  and  constaney  to  men, 
under  the  same  ^^uidanoe  IxK-oming  finally  successful,  and  tri- 
umphing ov<T  chance  and  change.  In  Ilelioanus  we  have 
beheld  a  notable  pattern  of  truth,  of  faith,  and  loyalty,  who, 
wlien  he  might  have  succeeded  to  a  throne,  ch()s<»  rather  to  re- 
call the  rightful  owner  to  his  pos.-^ssion,  than  to  Imhoiiu'  great 
by  another's  wrong.  In  the  worthy  Cerimon,  who  restored 
Thaisa  to  life,  we  are  instructed  liow  goodness  directed  by 
knowledge,  in  bestowing  l)ene(its  upon  mankind,  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  the  gods.  It  only  remains  to  l)e  told,  that 
Dionvsia,  the  wiekwl  wife  of  Cloon.  met  with  an  end  prcpor- 
tionable  to  her  deserts-  *he  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  when  her 
cruel  attempt  upon  Mai  ..a  was  kno.'.n,  rising  in  a  Imdy  to  re- 
venge the  daughter  of  their  l)enefactor.  and  setting  fire  to  the 
palace  of  Cleon,  bu:  .„  both  him  and  her,  and  their  whole 
household ;  the  gods  seeming  well  ple!use<l  that  so  foul  a  i  nir- 
der,  though  but  intentional,  and  never  cirried  into  act.  rhould 
l)e  punished  in  a  way  befitting  its  enormity. 
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Til  dim;  wjis  ii  certain  i.-^land  in  the  sea,  the  only  inhabitants 
of  which  were  an  ohl  man,  wh<»s<!  name  was  Prospero,  and 
his  (hiiiiihter  Miranda,  a  very  beautiful  young  lady.  She 
came  to  this  island  so  younj;,  that  she  had  no  memory  of 
liuviii<r  sciMi  any  other  human  face  than  her  father's. 

They  lived  in  a  cave  or  cell,  made  out  of  a  rock;  it  was 
divided  into  several  aj)artments,  one  of  which  Prospero  called 
liis  study;  there  he  kept  his  Iwoks,  which  chiefly  treated  of 
magic,  a  study  at  that  time  much  at!ected  by  all  learned  men; 
and  the  knowknlge  of  this  art  he  found  very  useful  to  him; 
for  Ix'ing  thrown  by  a  strange  chance  upon  this  island,  which 
had  been  enchanted  by  a  witch  called  Sycorax,  who  died  there 
a  short  time  before  his  .arrival.  Prospero.  by  virtue  of  his  art, 
released  many  good  spirits  that  Sycorax  had  imprisoned  in  the 
bodies  of  large  trees,  because  they  had  refused  to  execute  her 
wicked  commands.  These  gentle  spirits  were  ever  after  obe- 
dient to  the  will  of  Pros{)ero,    Of  these  Ariel  was  the  chief. 

The  liv<'ly  little  sprite  Ariel  had  nothing  misohievous  in  his 
nature,  except  that  he  took  rather  too  much  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting an  ugly  monster  called  Caliban,  for  he  owed  him  a 
grudge  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  enemy  Sycorax.  This 
Caliban.  Prospero  found  in  the  woods,  a  strange  mis-shapen 
thing,  far  less  human  in  form  than  an  ape;  he  took  him  home 
to  his  c<'ll.  and  taught  him  to  speak;  and  Prospero  would  have 
l)een  very  kind  to  him.  but  the  bad  nature  which  Caliban  in- 
herited from  his  mother  Sycorax  would  not  let  him  learn 
anytliing  good  or  useful :  therefore  he  was  employed  like  a 
slave,  to  fetch  wood,  and  do  tlie  most  laborious  offices;  and 
Ariel  had  the  cliarge  of  comp<*lling  him  to  these  services. 

Whort  Cnliban  was  lazy  and  neglootofl  his  work,  Ariel  (who 
was  invisible  to  all  eyes  but  Prospero's)  would  come  slyly  and 
]iinch  him,  and  sometimes  tumble  him  down  in  the  mire;  and 
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thon  Ariel,  in  thn  likonoss  of  an  ajto,,  would  mako  mouths  nt 
liim.  Thon  swiftly  chanfrinj;  Ins  sliajK',  in  tin'  likcm-ss  of  a 
Ii(m1^'<']io<,'.  he  woiihi  lie  tuinhlinjr  in  ("alihii.n's  way,  who  foarod 
the  li('(l«r('ho<;'s  sharp  (|iiills  would  prick  his  han-  f»H't.  With 
a  variety  of  such-like  vexatious  tricks  Ariel  would  often  tor- 
ment him,  whenever  Calihan  ne;4lect<'d  the  work  which 
l'ros|K'ro  ("Miinuinded  him  to  do. 

Ilavinji  these  iM)werful  spirits  olx'dient  to  his  will,  Tros- 
pero  coid(l  l)y  their  means  conunand  the  winds,  and  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  By  his  orders  they  raise<l  a  violent  storm,  in  the 
mid.«<t  of  whicii.  and  strufrjilinj;  with  the  wild  sea-wave.-,  that 
every  mom<  nt  threatened  to  swallow  it  up,  ho  showed  his 
daujrhter  a  tine  larjre  shi|),  which  he  told  her  was  full  of  liv- 
ing; beings  like  themselves.  "()  my  dear  father,"  said  she, 
"if  hy  your  art  you  have  raise<l  this  dreadful  storm,  have  pity 
on  tlieir  Siid  distress.  See!  the  ve.s.s('|  will  1k'  dashed  to  pieces. 
Poor  souls  I  they  will  all  j)erish.  If  I  had  jjower,  I  would 
sink  the  sea  Ix'neath  the  earth,  rather  than  the  <;ood  ship 
should  be  destroyed,  with  all  the  precious  souls  within  her." 

"Be  not  so  amazed,  dau<rhtcr  Miranda,"  sai<l  Pronjx'ro; 
"there  is  no  harm  done.  I  have  so  ordered  it,  that  no  p-rson 
in  the  ship  shall  receive  any  hurt.  What  [  have  done  ha.s 
l)een  in  care  of  you.-  my  dear  child.  You  are  i<;norant  who 
you  are,  or  where  you  come  from,  and  you  know  no  more  of 
me,  but  that  I  am  your  father,  and  live  in  this  [M)or  cove.  Can 
vou  rememlx^r  a  time  l)efore  yo\i  came  to  this  cell?  T  think 
you  cannot,  for  you  were  not  then  three  years  of  age." 

"Certainly  T  can,  sir,"  replied  Miranda. 

"By  what?"  asked  Prospero;  "by  any  other  hou.<e  or  per- 

?    Tell  me  what  you  can  rememi)er,  my  child." 

Miranda  said.  "It  .seems  to  me  like  Oie  recollection  of  a 
dream.  But  had  I  not  once  four  or  five  women  who  attended 
upon  me?" 

Prospero  answered,  "You  had,  and  more.  How  is  it  that 
this  still  lives  in  vour  mind  ?    Do  vou  remoml>er  how  vou  came 


son 


here?" 


'No,  sir,"  said  Miranda,  "I  remember  nothing  more. 
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"Twelve  yoars  ngo.  Miranda,"  continuod  Prosporo,  "!  was 
(lukf  of  Milan,  and  you  wore  a  princess,  and  n\y  only  heir.  1 
had  a  yoiuii^er  hrotlier  whone  name  was*  Antonio,  ity  whom  I 
trusted'  evervtliinj;;  and  m  I  was  fond  of  retirement  and  d<yp 
study,  I  eoiinnonly  left  the  mana|?enu'nt  of  my  state  affairs 
to  your  uncle,  my  faU'  brother  (for  w»  indee<l  he  provt-d).  T, 
migleeting  all  worldly  en(K  huriwl  among  my  lM)ok8,  did  dedi- 
cate my  whole  time  to  the  bettering  of  my  mind.  My  brother 
AnUmi'o  Inking  tJuis  in  jwsswsion  of  my  power,  began  to  think 
himw'lf  the  duke  indeed.  The  opportunity  I  gave  him  of 
making  himself  jwpular  among  my  subjects  awakened  in  his 
bad  nature  a  proud  ambition  to  deprive  me  of  my  dukedom : 
this  he  soon  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Naples,  a 
powerful  prince,  who  was  my  enemy." 

"Wherefore,"  said  Miranda,  "did  they  not  that  liour  de- 
stroy us  ?" 

"My  child,"  answered  her  father,  "they  durst  not,  so  dear 
was  the  love  that  my  people  bore  me.  Antonio  carried  us  on 
board  a  ship,  and  when  we  were  some  leagues  out  to  sea,  he 
forced  us  into  a  small  boat,  without  either  tackl?.  sail,  or 
mast :  there  he  left  us,  as  he  thought,  to  jjerish.  But  a  kind 
lord  of  mv  court,  one  Oonzalo,  who  loved  me,  had  privately 
placed  in  the  l)oat,  water,  provisions,  apimrel,  and  some  books 
which  I  prize  above  my  dukedom." 

"0  my  father,"  said  Miranda,  "what  a  trouble  must  1 
have  been  to  you  then !" 

"No,  my  love,"  said  Prosper©,  "you  were  a  little  cherub 
that  did  preserve  me.  Your  innocent  smiles  made  me  to  bear 
up  against  my  misfortunes.  Our  food  laisted  till  we  landed 
on  this  desert  island,  since  when  my  chief  delight  has  been  in 
teaching  you,  Miranda,  and  well  have  you  profited  by  my  in- 
structions." 

"Heaven  thank  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Miranda.  "Now 
pray  tell  me  sir,  your  reason  for  raising  this  sea-storm  ?" 

"Know  then,"  said  licr  father,  "that  by  moans  of  this 
storm  my  enemies,  the  king  of  Naples,  and  my  cruel  brother, 
are  cast  ashore  upon  this  island." 
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Having  so  said,  Prospero  ppntly  toiicliod  his  daughter  witli 
his  magio  wand,  and  she  fell  fist  asleep;  for  the  spirit  Ariel 
just  then  presented  himself  before  his  inasU^r,  to  give  an  ae- 
oount  of  the  t<'jnj)est,  and  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  ship'n 
company,  and  though  tne  spirits  were  always  invIsHde  tf) 
Miranda,  Pnfspero  did  not  ehoose  she  should  h(«r  him  hold- 
ing converse  (as  would  set'in  to  her)  witJi  the  empty  air. 

"Well,  my  hrave  spirit,  said  l*r()spero  to  Ariel,  "how  have 
you  [K'rfonned  your  task?" 

Ariel  gave  a  lively  description  of  the  storm,  and  of  the 
terrt)r8  of  the  mariners;  and  how  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
wa.s  the  first  who  leaped  into  the  sea;  and  his  father  thought 
he  saw  his  dear  son  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  and  loet.  "But 
he  is  safe."  said  Ariel,  "in  a  corner  of  the  isle,  sitting  with 
his  arms  folded,  sadly  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  king,  his 
father,  whom  he  concludes  drowned.  Not  a  hair  of  his  head 
is  injured,  and  his  princely  garment'*,  though  drenched  in 
the  sea-waves,  look  fresher  than  before." 

"That's  my  delicate  Ariel,"  said  Prospero.  "Bring  him 
hither;  my  daughter  must  see  this  young  prince.  Where  is 
the  king,  and  my  brother?" 

"I  left  them,"  answered  Ariel,  "searching  for  Ferdinand, 
whom  they  have  little  hopes  of  finding,  thinking  they  saw 
him  perish.  Of  the  ship's  crew  not  one  is  missing,  though 
each  one  thinks  himself  the  only  one  saved;  and  the  ship, 
thorph  invisible  to  them,  is  safe  in  the  harbor." 

Ariel,"  said  Prospero,  "thy  charge  is  faithfully  per- 
formed ;  but  there  Ls  more  work  yet." 

Is  there  more  work?"  said  Ariel.  "Let  me  remind  you, 
ma.«ter,  you  have  promised  me  my  liberty.  I  pray,  remember, 
I  have  done  you  worthy  service,  told  you  no  lies,  made  no  mis- 
takes, served  you  without  grudge  or  grumbling." 

"How  now!"  said  Prospero.  "You  do  not  recollect  what 
a  torment  I  Treed  you  from.  Have  you  forgot  iiu'  wicked 
witch  Sycorax,  who  with  age  and  envy  was  almost  bent  double? 
Where  wa.s  she  born  ?    Speak,  tell  me." 
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"0  wa«  hIh'  !«)?"  nai.l   rro^,,oro.     "I  mu«t  recount  what 

von  1  uvoTnM'n   wlmh  I  lin.l  vou  .' .  not  rcnuMnlMT.    'Huh  l.a.l 

w  ;•  "  co;i:;;  ;^r  m.  wUduraftH.  too  t.rril,U.  t^^-t^r  ^--^ 

hcarinir"  wan  Imnishod  from  Al^u'r^.  an.l  lu-r.'  U-.t  by  tlio  «ail- 

ri.'l  Trausc  vou  wore  a  Kjnrit  t.v.  .l.-Iicato  to  --^^t.   u^ 

wick^Ml  nxnman.ls,  sho  .hut  you  up  .n  Vr,\''      '.   frl?  ' 
vou  howliuL'     This  tomu-nt.  ivmumuIht,  I  dul    nv  you  fn.m. 
^'     "iC'lon  .nis  .l.-ar  nuvst..,"  s,u.l  Arid,  asluuu.l  t.>  H^nnn 
ununit^'ful;  "I  will  ohcy  your  oommamK 

")o  8o,"  Hai<l  I'rospero,  "an.l  I  will  «ot  you  fr»K.       Uo 
thi-n  irnvo  onlors  what  furth.'r  lu'  woul.l  havr  Inn.  do ;  an. 
awrv  wont  Arid,  first  to  whoro  h.  ha.l  left  Fonl.nand    and 
foun.l  hiu.  still  sittinf,'  on  tlu'  gra-s  in  the  same  niolancholj 

^''""'"Tniv  vount?  K.<ntkMnan."  sai.l  Ariel,  whon  ho  saw  him, 
-I  will  soon  inovo  vou.  You  nui.Ht  ho  hroufrbt,  I  im.l.  for  tho 
T^.lv  Miranda  to  havo  a  sijjht  of  your  pretty  Frson.  (  omo, 
sir,  follow  me."    Ho  then  began  singing, 

"  VuW  fathom   five  thy  father  lies: 
Of  his  b.mes  are  coral  made; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes: 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 

Hut  doth   suffer  a  sea-change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell:  ,, 

Hark!    no>.'    T    hear    them,    ding-dong    bell. 

This  strange  news  of  his  lost  father  so.m  roxisod  the  prirue 

-from  the.  stupi.l  fit  into  which  he  had  fallen     ll^^fo^l^^^  ^" 

Amazement  the  soun.l  of  Ariel's  voieo,  till  it  led  him  to  Pro- 

s,K>ro  and  Miranda,  who  were  sitting  under  the  .-hade  of  a 

large  tree.     Now.  :Miranda  had  nev«T  .seen  a  man  before,  ex- 

excent  her  own  father. 

'    "Miranda,"  said  Prospcro.  "tell  me  what  you  are  looking 

^  '"0  father"  said  Miranda,  in  a  strange  surprise,  ".surely 
that  is  a  spirit.  Lord!  how  it  looks  about!  Believe  mc,  sir, 
iti-^abeuutifuleivature.    Is  it  not  a  spirit 

"No   >rirl"  answeretl  her  father;  "it  eat«,  and  ..itops,  and 
has  sen:^  such  as  we  have.    This  young,  man  you  see  was  m 
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tlw  shin.  H<*  in  somowhat  nltorod  hy  Rriof,  or  yo»  might  call 
him  a  haii(l!<()rm'  |Hr»«nn.  Uo  has  lost  his  companionH,  and  i« 
waiuU'riti);  about  to  lind  them." 

Miran(hi.  who  thoii);ht  all  men  hatl  ^ravo  faces  and  gray 
Ix-ards  lik«'  h<>r  father,  was  delighted  with  the  apparanee  of 
this  beautiful  young  primv;  and  Ferdinand,  junsing  such  a 
lovely  lady  in  thi:^  denert  |)la<e,  and  froui  the  strange  Koundrt 
he  had  heard,  exiM-iting  nothing  but  wond«'r>*,  thought  he  wiw 
upon  an  enchanted  island,  and  that  Miranda  wan  tho  goddegg 
of  the  plu-e,  and  an  su<'h  he  liogan  to  athlretw  her. 

She  timidly  answered,  she  was  no  goddess,  hut  a  simple 
nuiid,  and  was  going  to  give  him  an  account  of  herself,  when 
I'rospero  interru|)ted  h<'r.  He  was  well  ph'asnl  to  find  they 
admired  ea<h  other,  for  he  plainly  perceived  they  had  (a«  wo 
say)  fallen  in  love  at  tirst  sight; "hut  to  try  Ferdinand's  con- 
stiincv  he  ri'solved  to  throw  sonu'  (lifViculties  in  their  way; 
therefore  advancing  forward,  he  addn>ssed  the  prince  with  a 
stern  air,  telling  him  he  c-inie  to  the  island  as  a  spy,  to  take 
it  from  him  who  was  the  lord  of  it.  "Follow  me,"  said  he 
"I  will  tie  your  neck  and  fwt  together.  You  shall  drink  sea- 
water;  shell-lish.  withered  roots,  and  husks  of  acorns  ahall  be 
your  food."  "Xo,"  saiil  Ferdinand,  "I  will  resist  such  en- 
tertainment till  1  .«ei'  a  more  powerful  enemy,"  and  drew  his 
sword  ;  but  I'rospero.  waving  his  magic  wand,  fixed  him  to 
the  spot  where  he  stood,  so  that  he  had  no  power  to  move. 

Miranda  hung  upon  her  father,  saying.  "Why  are  you  .«o 
ungentle?  Have  pity,  sir;  1  will  \yc  his  surety.  This  is  the 
second  nuin  I  ever  saw,  and  to  me  seems  a  true  one." 

"Silence!"  said  her  father;  "one  word  more  will  make  me 
chide  you.  girl!  What!  and  advocate  for  an  impostor!  You 
think  there  are  no  more  such  tine  men.  having  seen  only  him 
and  Calil)an.  I  tell  you,  foolish  girl,  most  men  a.s  far  excel 
this,  as  he  docs  Caliban."  This  lie  said  to  prove  hi.s  daugli- 
t('>•'^i  constancv  :  and  she  replied.  "Mv  afffn-tinns  are  most  hiim- 
])le.    I  have  no  wish  to  see  a  goodlier  man." 

"Come on,  young  man,"  said  Prospero  to  the  prince;  "you 
liave  no  [wwer  to  disobey  me." 
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"I  Jiflvc  not,  indfM-d."  nrwworod  Fordinand ;  nnd  not  know- 
inH  tlmt  it  was  hv  niafjir  hv  wiix  d«'|»riv«'tl  »»f  all  power  of  rcnint- 
amH'.  In-  wn«  aHtonislu'd  to  litid  liimst'lf  «o  stran^oly  oompell<Hl 
to  follow  IVosporo,  liooking  bark  on  Miranda  m  lonj?  an  h*» 
could  «pp  h«>r.  ho  snid,  m  he  wont  after  ProsjHTo  into  tho  cave, 
•*M-  «inritrt  are  all  bound  up.  as  if  I  were  in  a  droam;  but 
tliin  man's  threats  nnd  the  weakness  whi<h  1  f  •!.  would  wem 
li^'ht  to  ine  if  irorii  ?n.v  prison  I  mijrht  onee  a  day  l>ehold  this 

fair  maid." 

l'rou|M'ro  kept  Ferdinand  not  lon^r  confined  within  tho  cell: 
h»>  Mum  broujrht  out  bis  prisoner,  and  set  him  a  nevcre  task  to 
poi-form.  taking  care  to  let  his  daughter  know  the  hard  lalM)r 
he  had  im|>o8ed  f>n  him.  and  then  pretending  tx)  go  into  his 
studv,  be  s<>eretly  watched  them  both. 

I*ros{)ero  had  i-ommanded  Ferdinand  to  pile  up  some  heavy 
logs  of  wood.  Kings'  sons  not  being  much  used  t4)  lal)oriou8 
work,  Miranda  soon  after  found  her  lover  almost  dying  with 
fatigue.  "Alas!''  said  she,  "do  not  work  so  hard;  niy  father 
is  at  his  studies,  be  is  safe  for  these  threi>  hours;  pray  rest 

yourself." 

"()  my  dear  lady,"  said  Ferdinand.  "I  dare  not.  I  must 
finish  mv  tiisk  before  1  take  my  rest." 

"If  you  will  sit  down."  said  Miranda.  "I  will  carry  your 
logs  the  while."  But  this  Ferdinand  would  by  no  means 
agi-w  to.  Instead  of  a  help  Miranda  became  a  hindrance,  for 
thev  lx?gan  a  long  conversation,  so  that  the  business  of  log- 
carrving  went  on  very  slowly. 

Prospero.  who  had  enjoined  Ferdinand  this  task  merely  as 
a  trial  of  bis  love,  was  not  at  his  books,  as  his  daughter  sup- 
posed, but  was  htanding  by  them  invisible,  to  overhear  what 
thev  said. 

Ferdinand  inquired  her  name,  which  she  told,  saying  it 
was  against  her  father's  express  command  she  did  so. 

Fros[H'ro  only  siiiiir-d  at  tiiis  first  iiistame  of  ills  daughtrr's 
disol)edience,  for  having  by  his  magic  art  caused  his  daughter 
to  fall  in  love  so  suddenly,  he  was  not  angry  that  she  showed 
her  love  by  forgetting  to  obey  his  commands.     And  he  lis- 
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tothnl,  wi'Il  pIfiiMi'il.  to  a  I'liijr  i»'MMH'h  of  Foriliniinil'H  in  which 
\^^'  jtroft•^w*«•<l  to  love  h'T  iiImjvc  iill  the  latlii'M  hf  <'v«'r  xiiw. 

lit  hiwwjt  to  his  |iiais»-«  of  Imt  licauty.  whith  hi-  »*'i«l 
(•X(i'«'(|«'(l  u!l  th»^  woiniri  in  the  worltl.  nh«'  r«'|>li«'<l,  **I  do  not 
ii'mt'riilH'r  tin-  fiut-  of  any  woman,  nor  ha\<'  I  nis-n  any  mor«' 
iM<'n  than  you.  jnv  pxxi  fru'iul,  an«l  niy  (l«yir  fathir.  Ilow 
f<'atur«'s  an'  ahniuil,  I  know  not;  hut,  In-lifvo  rue,  «ir.  I  would 
not  wish  any  companion  in  the  world  hut  you,  nor  can  my 
iniajjimition  form  any  Hhajic  hut  yours  that  I  ooukl  like.  Hut, 
sir,  1  fear  I  talk  to  vou  t«M»  frtu'lv,  am!  mv  fatlicr'n  prwcjutn 
I  forj?ct." 

At  this  l'ron|H'ro  Hmil«»d,  and  nodded  hin  h«id,  an  much  as 
to  say,  "This  pns  on  cxa<tly  as  I  could  wish;  my  girl  will 
he  queen  of  Naples." 

And  then  Ferdinand,  in  another  line  long  sjK-ech  (for 
youiig  princea  BjM'uk  in  courtly  phrasw),  toM  the  innocent 
Miranda  he  was  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  that  she 
Hhould  l)e  his  queen. 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  she,  "I  am  a  fool  to  weep  at  wluit  I  am 
glad  of.  I  will  answer  you  in  plain  and  holy  inncxience.  I 
am  your  wife  if  you  will  marry  me." 

Prospero  prevented  Ferdinand's  thanks  hy  appearing  visihle 
l>efore  them. 

"P'ear  nothing,  my  child,"  said  he;  "I  have  overheard,  and 
approve  of  all  you  have  said.  And,  Ferdinand,  if  I  have  too 
severely  used  you,  I  will  make  you  rich  amends,  by  giving  you 
my  daugJuer.  All  your  vexations  were  but  trials  of  your  love, 
and  you  have  nobly  stood  the  tost.  Then  as  my  gift,  which 
your  true  love  has  worthily  purchased,  tjike  my  daughter,  and 
do  not  smile  that  I  boost  she  is  alwve  all  praise."  Fie  then, 
telling  them  that  ho  had  business  which  requirf>d  his  presence, 
desired  they  would  sit  down  and  talk  together  till  he  returned; 
and  this  command  Miranda  seeme<l  not  at  all  disposed  to 
disobey. 

When  Prospero  left  them,  he  called  his  spirit  Ariel,  who 
quickly  appeared  before  him,  eager  to  relate  what  he  had  done 
with  Prospero's  brother  and  the  king  of  Naples.  Ariel  said 
he  had  left  them  almost  out  of  their  senses  with  fear,  at  the 
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(ttran^n  thiriKH  ln'  had  <aiwi'<l  Ihciii  to  ^r  iiml  hfur.  \S'\m\ 
UWiiiuM  with  waiiilfrinf?  ttlumt,  ami  fiuni»»lM'<l  f<»r  waul  of 
f»o«l,  li«'  had  Minl«l«'nly  fW't  iKfon-  lh«'ru  a  iloluioiM  haiKjii.t. 
and  then,  ju4  iw  thi-y  wn.-  p.iti;;  to  <at.  h<'  apix^an-d  \WiUW 
hvUni'  thorn  in  tho  HhajM'  of  a  harpy,  a  voraci  »iw  inon*t«'r  with 
win)j!«,  and  tho  fi'iw*t  vaniwh^l  away.  Tht-n,  to  th«'ir  uttir 
anniz«'ni<nt.  thii*  »Mvtninu'  harpy  spokr  to  tht-ni.  n-niindinK 
Ihcin  of  th<'ir  <ru«'lty  in  driving  I'm-jHTo  fn)n»  hin  duktdoin, 
and  lea  inj;  him  an«i  hi«  infant  .hiu>rht4r  to  |H'ri«h  in  th.>  sra; 
wiyinx.  that  for  thin  cauw  thi*M>  terror**  wrro  HulT«'rt'd  to  oniirt 

them. 

The  Kinff  of  Naph'rt,  and  Antonio  the  faU-  hrothtT.  n-jn-nt- 
od  tho  injiwtiw  they  luid  d<tm'  U*  l*ro>^|H'ro;  jind  Arud  told  hix 
jnastiT  h(?  wiw  rortain  tlu'ir  pcniti'tuo  was  rtimtTc.  and  that 
h<'.  thoujrh  a  spirit,  oi)uhl  not  hut  pity  tlioin. 

"Then  hrin;?  thoni  hithcr.Ariol,"  Huid  Pro-sfM-ro;  "if  you. 
who  art-  hut  a  Hpirit.  ftH-l  for  their  distress,  saall  n'>t  I.  who 
am  a  human  Ix-in^  like  theniwlvoH.  have  com[>a?<4i(m  on  tliem? 
HrinK  them  (piiekly,  my  dainty  Ariel." 

Ariel  Hoon  returned  with  the  kin^'.  Ant^mto.  and  oh!  <'ion- 
zalo  in  their  train,  who  had  followed  tiim  w«siidiTini:  at  the 
wihl  nuisie  h«'  phiyed  in  the  a\r  '»  draw  them  on  fo  Uih  mas- 
ter's pre(«enee.  This  (Jonzalo  wa,-.  th«-  nanie  who  had  -^o  kindh' 
provided  Ppospero  formerly  with  i«M)ks  and  pruvisiufjs,  w  hni 
liis  wieked  hrother  left  him,  iW  he  thou^nn,  U>  |Hn-!sh  ii  an 
((jM-n  hoat  in  tho  sea. 

(Irief  and  terror  ha<l  so  stuneijcd  their  -s«'n;*->.  ihA\  t-ht-v  lin 
not  know  ProK{)ero.  He  firKt;  .iiscfn-ered  Uitim-Jf  :o  tiie  ,^KMi 
old  (icmzalo,  <'allinj,'  him  thf  .n-^rver  nf  iiat-  ii*  >;  it-au  riien 
his  hrother  and  tho  king  kneu  tli.ii  he  was-  mv  iiiup^m  I'ron- 
pero. 

Antonio  with  tears,  and  <;4( 
pentance.  implored  \\\»  hrot;bf 
piiijiM'd  iii.-<  i'UH'rrt'  reinOraC  ;    " 
pose  his  hrother;  and  ProsTHT 


word-    >)   f<»!~"n*    oi,:     :ue  re- 
for^i^""  tlKan     aaia.  uE*')n.  their 


ongaginj;  to  r«*store  his  dukedom,  hr  sa?d  s  tin-  kmis  ui  "Ntapies, 
"I  have  a  gift  in  store  for  '  m  >■>"  "  aid  .pennsae  :i  (i'lor, 
showed  him  his  son  F,!rdinan(i  ->k-nmr  .ii  'jii**~  witir  Miranda. 
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Nofhitij?  Willi!  i^xcd'i]  th««  joy  of  tho  falhor  ami  tin'  «on  nt 
thin  iiiH'XfuHti'il  iiH-itifij.'.  for  th«'V  iiich  th«»iinht  IIm-  (»tli«r 
(Irowiwd  ill  till-  utonn. 

"()  woiul«>rI"  miid  Miriitulii,  "wlirit  iiol,l«»  cn'utun-x  th<'»(o 
ttrt'l     It  niu»<t  Murrlv  Im*  a  liravr  worM  that   'uih  -iifh   |.<-o|»|f 

in  it." 

TIh'  kiii^'  of  Xapl«-<  was  almost  an  imuli  nHtoninlHHl  at  tlw^ 
JHiiutv  an.l  «'X(»'ll«'nl  ht.uvh  of  th»'  youn^'  Miran«la.  tin  \m  Hon 

had  I n.    "Who  in  thi-*  n»ai<l '"  >^i\u\  In- ;  'Vho  hi-iuh  tli<'  «otl. 

«>r'sK  that  hart  jtarU'd  m,  ami  hroiiKht  u-^  tliim  t<»K«>tli«'r." 

"\o.  'ir/'  anHWcn'il  F<'rtlinan<l.  »riilin^'  Ut  find  hin  fatlu-r 
hail  falli-n  into  tlw  Kam«>  nii!*tak«'  th.t  hi-  had  dono  whrn  hi- 
lirsl  saw  Miranda,  ".-thi-  i.**  a  mortal,  hut  hy  immortal  Provi- 
dfiit'i'  she  in  inini-;  I  iIiom^  h«T  when  I  nnild  not  as*k  you.  my 
fathtT.  for  \ouf  lunscnt.  n«it  thinkitij:  xmi  wt-rt'  nlivo.  Sho  in 
till'  ilaiij/htiT  to  thi^  l'r.»-|HT.>,  who  i«  t]ii«  fanioiw  duke  of 
Milan,  of  who?<('  renown  1  ha\«'  heard  so  nuuh,  hut  m-ver  saw 
him  till  now:  of  him  I  have  nvfivfd  a  now  life;  he  has  made 
hiniHcIf  to  m<«  a  wni.nd  fatlxT.  ^'ivin^'  mo  this  dear  lady." 

"'riion,  I  must  Ik'  hor  fathor."  .said  tlio  kinjr;  "Hut,  oh! 
how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  \  must  ask  my  rhild's  forgive- 
ness." 

"No  more  of  that."  said  I'rosporo;  "let  m  m-t  reniombor 
i»ur  trouhli's  past,  since  tlioy  so  happilv  have  emU^l,"  AnH 
tlien  Pros|K'ro  endtraii'd  his  hrothor,  and  af.min  assured  him  of 
his  for-rivi-ni-- :  and  siiid  that  a  wi>r,  overruling  Providonee 
had  iH-rmitted  that  In-  shouM  Im-  driven  from  his  p<H.r  duke- 
dom (.f  Milan,  that  his  dauirhter  mijrht  inherit  the  .rown  of 
Naples,  for  that  hv  their  mootinjr  in  this  desert  island,  it  had 
happened  that  the  kinjr's  >^>n  had  loved  Miranda. 

These  kind  words  which  Prosjx'ro  spoke,  meaning'  to  com- 
"ort  his  hrothor.  so  tilled  .\nt<mio  with  shann'  and  romorse, 
that  h(!  wept,  and  was  unahle  to  s|»eak ;  and  the  kind  old  Con- 
zalo  wept  to  see  this  jovful  re<'onciliation.  and  prayed  for 
hiessin^'B  on  the  >o'"iK  couple. 

Pro.spero  now  told  them  that  their  ship  wa.s  safe  in  the 
liaHH)r.  and  the  sailors  all  on  l)oard  her,  and  that  he  and  his 
daughter  would  accompany  them  home    the   next    morning. 
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"In  the  meantime,"  says  he,  "partake  of  such  refreshments 
as  my  poor  cave  affords ;  and  for  your  evening's  entertainment 
I  will  relate  the  history  of  my  life  from  my  first  landing  in 
this  desert  island."  He  then  called  for  Caliban  to  prepare 
some  f(H)(l,  and  set  the  cave  in  order;  and  the  company  were 
astonihliod  at  the  uncouth  form  and  savage  appearance  of  this 
ugly  monster,  wlio,  Prospero  said,  waa  the  only  attendant  he 
had  Uy  wait  upon  him. 

Before  Pr^^^pero  left  the  island,  he  dismissed  Ariel  from 
his  service,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  lively  little  spirit,  who, 
though  i:p  had  been  a  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was  al- 
way  longing  to  enjoy  his  free  liberty,  to  wander  uncontrolled 
in  the  air,  like  a  wild  bird,  under  green  trws,  among  pleasant 
fruits  and  sweet -smelling  flowers.  "My  quaint  Ariel,"  said 
Prospero  to  the  little  sprite  when  he  made  him  free,  "I  shall 
miss  you;  yet  you  ?hall  have  your  freedom." — "Thank  vou, 
my  dear  master,"  said  Ariel ;  "but  give  me  leave  to  attend 
your  ship  home  with  prosperous  gales,  before  you  bid  farewell 
to  the  assistance  of  your  faithful  spirit;  and  then,  master, 
when  I  am  free,  how  merrily  I  shall  live !"  Here  Ariel  sung 
this  pretty  song : 

"Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie : 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

.\fter  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  mp-rily,  shall  I  live  now. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  boiicrh." 
Prospero  then  buried  deep  in  the  earth  his  magical  hooks 
and  wand,  for  he  was  resolved  never  more  to  make  use  of  the 
magic  art.  And  having  thus  overcome  his  enemies,  and  being 
reconciled  to  his  brother  and  the  king  of  Naples,  nothing  now 
remained  to  coniple':e  his  happiness  but  to  revisit  his  native 
land,  to  take  pos.session  of  his  dukedom,  and  to  witness  the 
happy  nuptials  of  his  daughter  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  which 
the  king  said  should  he  instantly  celebrated  with  great  Rpl.in- 
dor  on  their  return  to  Nmles."  \t  which  place,  under  the 
safe  convoy  of  the  spirit  Ariel;,  tney,  after  a  pleasant  voyage, 
soon  arrived. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


There  was  a  law  in  the  city  of  Athens  wliich  gave  to  its 
citizens  the  power  of  compelling  their  daughters  to  marry 
whomsoever  they  pleaded ;  for  upon  a  daughter's  refusing  to 
marry  the  man  her  father  had  chosen  to  be  her  husband,  the 
father  was  empowered  by  this  law  to  cause  her  to  be  put  to 
death ;  but  as  fathers  do  not  often  desire  the  death  of  their 
own  daughters,  even  though  they  do  happen  to  prove  a  little 
refractory,  this  law  was  seldom  or  never  put  in  execution, 
though  perhaps  the  young  ladios  of  that  city  were  not  unfre- 
quently  threatened  by  their  parents  with  the  terrors  of  it. 

There  was  one  instance,  however,  of  an  old  man,  whose 
name  was  Egeus,  who  actually  did  come  before  Theseus  (at 
that  time  the  reigning  duke  of  Athens)  to  complain  that  his 
daughter  Hermia,  whom  he  had  cc.xmanded  to  marry  Deme- 
trius, a  young  man  of  a  noble  Athenian  family,  refused  to 
obey  him,  because  she  loved  another  young  Athenian,  namod 
Lysander.  Egeua  demanded  justice  of  Theseus,  and  desired 
that  this  cruel  law  might  be  put  in  force  against  his  daughter. 

Hermia  pleaded  in  excuse  for  her  disobedience  that  Deme- 
trius had  formerly  professed  love  for  her  dear  friend  Helena, 
and  that  Helena  loved  Demetrius  to  distraction;  but  this 
honorable  reason,  which  Hermia  gave  for  not  obeying  her 
father's  command,  moved  not  the  stern  Egeus. 

Theseus,  though  a  great  and  merciful  prince,  had  no  power 
to  alter  the  laws  of  his  country ;  therefore  he  could  only  give 
Hermia  four  days  to  consider  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  she  still  refused  to  marry  Demetrius,  she  was  to  be 

put  to  death. 

When  Hermia  was  dismissed  from  the  presence  of  the  duke, 
she  went  to  her  lover  Lysander,  and  told  him  the  peril  she 
was  in,  and  that  she  must  either  give  him  up  and  n  Ty  De- 
metrius, or  lose  her  life  in  four  days. 
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Lysander  was  in  great  affliction  at  hearing  these  evil  tid- 
ings; but  recollecting  that  he  had  an  aunt  who  lived  at  sonio 
distance  from  Athens,  and  that  at  the  place  where  she  lived 
the  cruel  law  could  not  be  put  in  force  against  Herniia  (this 
law  not  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city),  he  pro- 
posed to  Herniia  that  she  should  steal  out  of  her  father's  house 
that  night,  and  go  with  him  to  his  aunt's  house,  where  he 
would  marry  her.  "I  will  meet  you,"  said  Lysander,-  "in  the 
wood  a  few  miles  without  the  city ;  in  that  delightful  wood 
where  we  have  so  often  „alked  with  Helena  in  the  pleasant 
month  of  May." 

To  this  proposal  Hermia  joyfully  agreed ;  and  slie  told  no 
one  of  her  intended  flight  but  her  friend  Helena.  Helena 
(as  maidens  will  do  foolish  things  for  love)  very  ungenerously 
resolved  to  go  and  tell  this  to  Demetrius,  though  she  could 
hope  no  benefit  from  betraying  her  friend's  secret,  but  the 
poor  pleasure  of  following  her  faithless  lover  to  the  wood ;  for 
she  well  knew  that  Demetrius  would  go  thither  in  pursuit  of 
Hermia. 

The  wood  in  which  Lysander  and  Hermia  proposed  to  meet 
was  the  favorite  haunt  of  those  little  beings  known  by  the 
name  of  Fairies. 

Oberon  the  king,  and  Titania  the  queen  of  the  Fairies, 
with  all  their  tiny  train  of  followers,  in  this  wood  held  their 
midnight  revels. 

Between  this  little  king  and  queen  of  sprites  there  hap- 
pened, at  this  time,  a  sad  disagreement;  they  never  met  by 
moonlight  in  the  shady  walks  of  this  pleasant  wood,  but  they 
were  quarrelling,  till  all  their  fairy  elves  would  creep  into 
acorn-cups  and  hide  themselves  for  fear. 

The  cause  of  this  unhappy  disagreement  was  Titania's  re- 
fusing to  give  Oberon  a  little  changeling  boy,  whose  mother 
had  been  Titania's  friend ;  and  upon  her  death  the  fairy  queen 
stole  the  child  from  its  nurse,  and  brought  him  up  in  the 
woods. 

The  night  on  which  the  lovers  were  to  meet  in  this  wood, 
as  Titania  was  walking  with  some  of  her  maids  of  honor,  she 
met  Oberon  attended  by  his  train  of  fairy  courtiers. 
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"111  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titnnia,"  said  the  fairy  king. 
The  queen  replied,  "What,  jealous  Oboron,  is  it  you?  *airu^, 
gkip  hence;  I  have  forsworn  his  company,  -'larry  rash 
fairy,"  said  Ober^n ;  am  not  1  thy  lord  ?  Why  does  T.tania 
croi  her  Oberon.    Give  me  your  little  changeling  boy  to  he 

""^  "Set'your  heart  at  rest,"  answered  the  queen ;  "your  whole 
fairv  kingdom  buys  not  the  boy  of  me."     She  then  left  her 
lord  in  great  anger.    "Weil,  go  your  way,"  said  Oberon,    be- 
fore  the  morning  dawns  I  will  torment  you  for  this  injury. 
Oberon  then  sent  for  Puck,  his  chief  favorite  and  privy 

counsellor.  ..-,„,.    r^     ic  n     \ 

Puck  (or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Robin  Good  follow) 
was  a  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,  that  used  to  play  comical 
pranks  in  the  neighboring  viUapies;  sometimes  getting  into 
the  dairies  and  skimming  the  milk,  sometin^s  plunging  his 
light  and  •'iry  form  into  the  butter-churn,  and  while  he  was 
dancing  his  fantastic  shape  in  the  churn,  in  vain  the  dairy- 
maid would  labor  to  change  her  cream  into  butter;  nor  had 
the  village  swains  any  better  success;  whenever  Puck  chose 
to  play  his  freaks  in  the  brewing-copper,  the  ale  was  sure  to 
be  spoiled.    When  a  few  good  neighbors  were  met  to  drink 
some^omfortable  ale  together.  Puck  would  jump  into  the  bow 
of  ale  in  the  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab,  and  when  some  old 
goody  was  going  to  drink,  he  would  bob  against  her  lips,  and 
spill  the  ale  over  her  withered  chin;  and  presently  after  when 
the  same  old  dame  was  gravely  seating  herself    to   tell    her 
neighbors  a  sad  and  melancholy  story.  Puck  would  slip  her 
three-legged  stool  from  under  her,  and  down  toppled  the  poor 
old  woman,  and  then  the  old  gossips  would  hold  their  sides 
and  laugh  at  her,  and  swear  they  never  wasted  a  merrier  hour. 
"Come  hither.  Puck,"  said  Oberon  to  this  little  merry  wan- 
derer of  the  night;  "fetch  me  the  flower  which  maids  call 
Love  in  Idleness;  the  juice  of  that  little  purple  flower  laid 
on  the  eyelids  of  those  who  sleep  will  make  them,  when  they 
awake,  dote  on  the  first  thing  they  sec.     Some  of  the  jiiice 
of  that  flower  I  will  drop  on  the  eyelids  of  my  Titania  when 
she  is  asleep:  and  the  first  thing  she  looks  upon  when  she 
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opens  her  eyes  she  will  fall  in  love  with,  even  though  it  be  a 
T  ".;7  a.b^*'"'  a  mt'ddling  monkey  or  a  busy  ape;  nn<l  before 
I  will  takfi  this  charm  from  off  her  siglit;  which  I  can  do 
with  another  charm  I  know  of,  I  will  make  her  give  me  that 
boy  to  be  my  page." 

Puck,  who  loved  mischief  to  hi«  heart,  was  highlv  diverted 
With  thi«  intended  frolic  <»f  his  ma>«ter.  and  ran  to  seek  the 
llower;  and  wlule  Oberon  was  waiting  the  return  of  Puck,  he 
observed  Demetrius  and  Helena  enter  the  wood ;  he  overheard 
J)emetnu8  reproaching  Helena  for  following  him,  and  after 
man;>  unkind  words  on  his  part,  and  gentle  expostulations 
Irom  Helena  reminding  him  of  his  former  love  and  profes- 
sions of  true  faith  to  her,  he  left  her,  as  he  said,  to  the  mercy 

couM  ''''"  ^^*^''  ^""  *^  ^""'^^^y  ^«  ^^^ 

V.  The  fairy  king  who  was  always  friendly  to  true  lovers,  felt 
g^at  compassion  for  Helena;  and  ^.erhaps,  as  Lysander  said 
thev  used  to  walk  by  moonlight  in  this  pleasant  wood,  Oberon 

Swl  rr^"  ,^.^^^"*i^  those  happy  times  when  she  was 
belovt^  by  Demetrius.     However  that  might  be   when  Puck 

SvoT'  "t'.  *'^  ''''''  P"^P^^  «--'  Ob'eron  'sa"S  "to  hi^ 
favorite,  "Take  a  part  of  this  flower:  there  has  been  a  sweet 
Athenwn  lady  here,  who  is  in  love  with  a  disdainful  youth; 
If  you  find  him  sleeping,  drop  some  of  the  love-juice  ^in  his 
eyes,  but  contrive  to  do  it  when  she  is  near  him,  that  the  first 
thing  he  sees  when  },e  awakes  may  be  this  despised  lady.  You 
well  know  the  man  by  the  Athenian  garments  ihich  he  wears  " 
J^uck  promised  to  manage  this  matter  very  dexterously;  and 
then  Oberon  went,  unperceived  by  Titania,  to  her  biwer 
where  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  rest.  Her  fairy  bower  was' 
Idt;  '/  ^w  wild  thyme,  cowslips,  and  sWeet  violets, 
T?       rr\  ''''^''W   ""^   ^oo^bine,  musk-roses,  and    eglantine 

^t  the  enamelled   skm  of  a  snake,  which,  though   a   small 
mantle,  was  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in 

w.rw   ^""""f  '^iu'''^  P''^°^  °'^-^^^°  ^  h^'-  ^"i^i^«.  how  they 
were  to  employ  themselves  while  she  slept.    "Some  of  vou  » 

said  her  ma  esty,  "must  kill  cankers  in  the  musrrol  buds 
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and  some  wage  war  with  the  hata  for  their  leathern  wings  to 
make  mv  H.nall  elven  cH)at«;  and  some  of  you  keep  watch  that 
the  darnorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  come  not  near  me,  but 
first  sing  me  to  sU-ep."    Then  they  began  to  smg  thus  song. 
You  Hpotted  snakea  with  double  tongue. 
Thorny  hedRehogs,  be  not  seen; 
Newts  and  blind-worms  do  no  wrong, 
Come  not  near  our  Fairy  Queen. 
Philomel,  with  melody. 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby,  ,  „  . 

Lulla.  luUa.  lullaby;  luUa.  lulla,  lullaby; 
Never  harm,  nor  spell,  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh; 
So  pood  night  with  lullaby. 
When  the  fairies  had  sung  their  queen  asleep  with  this 
Dretty  lullabv,  thev  left  her  to  perform  the  important  services 
she  had  enjoined  "them.     Oberon  then  softly  drew  near  his 
Titania,  and  dropped  some  of  the  love-juice  on  her  eyelida, 
saying: 

What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake. 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take. 
Bui  lo  return  to  Hermia,  who  made  her  escape  out  of  her 
lather's  house  that  night,  to  avoid  the  death  she  waa  doomed 
to  for  refusing  to  marry  Demetrius.    When  she  ent.yd  the 
wood,  she  found  her  dear  Lysander  waiting  for  her,  to  con- 
duct lier  to  his  aunt's  house;  but  before  they  had  passed  half 
through  the  wood,  Hermia  was  so  much  fatigued,  that  Lysan- 
der, who  was  very  careful  of  this  dear  lady,  who  had  proved 
lier  affection  for  him  even  by  hazarding  her  life  for  his  sake, 
persuaded  her  to  rest  till  morning  on  a  bank  of  soft  moss, 
and  Iving  down  himself  on  the  ground  at  some  little  distence, 
thev  "soon  fell  fa^t  asleep.     Here  they  were  found  by  Puck, 
who,  seeing  a  handsome  young  man  asleep    and  perceiving 
that  his  clotlies  were  made  in  the  Athenian  fjush ion,  and  that 
a  prettv  ladv  wcis  sleeping  near  him.  concluded  that  this  must 
he  the  "Athenian  maid  and  her  disdainful  lover  w.iom  Oberon 
],ad  sent  him  to  seek;  and  he  naturally  enough  conjectured 
that,  a«  they  were  alone  together,  she  must  be  the  first  thing 
he  woui     ^e  when  he  awoke;  so,  without  more  ado,  he  pro- 
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ceedcd  to  pour  some  of  the  juice  of  the  little  purple-flower 
into  hi8  eyes.  But  it  so  fell  out  that  Helena  came  that  way 
and,  imtvtul  of  Horrnia,  was  the  first  object  Lysander  behold 
when  ho  opened  his  eyes;  and  strange  to  relate,  bo  powerful 
wm  the  lovo-oharm,  all  his  love  for  Hermia  vanished  away, 
and  I.ysandor  fell  in  love  with  iielena. 

Had  he  first  seen  Hormia  when  he  awoke,  the  blunder  Puck 
oomrnittod  would  have  been  of  no  consequence,  for  he  could 
not  love  that  faithful  lady  too  well;  but  for  poor  Lysander 
to  be  forced  by  a  fairy  love-charm  to  forget  his  own  true 
Hermia,  and  to  run  after  another  lady,  and  leave  Hermia 
asleep  quite  alone  in  a  wood  at  midnight,  was  a  sad  chance 

Thus  this  misfortune  happened.  Helena,  as  ha.s  Imx^  Ik^- 
fore  related,  endeavored  to  keep  pace  with  Demetrius  when 
he  ran  away  so  rudely  from  her;  but  she  could  not  continue 

InnlT'^^fu  '^'f  V  "^'  T/?  ^^^"^  ^^^y«  ^>^tter  runners  in  a 
long  race  than  ladies  Helena  soon  lost  sight  of  Demetrius; 
and  as  she  was  wandering  about,  dejected  and  forlorn,  she 
arrived   at  the  plfu.e  where  Lysander  was  sleeping.    "Ah '" 

or'asltnv^  Th''  ^>'^'"^"f  ^, ^^^"^  "«  the  ground:  i!  he  dead 
or  asleep  ?      Then,  gently  touching  him,  she  said,  "Good  sir. 

pes,  and   (the  love-charm  beginning  to  work)  immediately 

tflHnrhn  ^'l  ^"  ''™^  "^  extravagant  love  and  admiration^ 
eHmg  her  she  as  mucli  excelled  Hermia  in  beauty  as  a  dove 

a^e  \Tr^:.T^  '^'^  ^\7"'^^  'r  ^^'•^"^^  ^'^  fo'  her  sweet 
sake  and  many  more  such  lover-like  speeches.  Helena,  know- 
ing Lysander  was  her  friend  Herniia's  lover,  and  that  he  wL 
solemnly  engaged  to  marry  her,  was  in  the  Utmost  rage  when 
>].e  heard  lu.rsc.lf  addressed  in  this  manner,  for  she  thoTigM 

as  well  she  m.ght)  that  Lysander  was  making  a  jest  of  her 

bve\lrronV?'Tr>^-'r''  ^  ^'-^  ^  ^'  ™^^«^  «"d  «^«^ned 
by  ever>  one?    Is  ,   not  enough,  is  it  not  enough,  young  man 

trms  but  you  sir,  must  pretend  in  this  disdainful  manner  to 
court  me?  I  thought,  Lysander,  you  weix.  a  lord  of  moreTrue 
gentleness."    Saying  these  words  in  great  anger,  she  mn  away 
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and  Lysander  followod  her,  quite  forgetful  of  his  own  Tler- 
niia,  who  was  still  ai»lpo.p. 

When  Hcrniia  awoke,  she  was  in  a  sad  frij;ht  at  findinjf 
hcrsolf  alone.  She  wandered  about  the  wood,  not  knowing? 
what  was  Ixvomc  of  Lypander.  or  which  way  to  go  to  seek  for 
him.  In  the  meantime,  Demetrius,  not  being  able  to  find 
Hermia  and  his  rival  Lvsander.  and  fatigued  with  his  fruit- 
less search,  was  observed  by  Oberon  fa^t  asleep.  Ol>eron  had 
learnt  by  some  questions  he  had  asked  of  Puck,  that  he  had 
applied  the  love-charm  to  the  wronp  person's  eyes;  and  now, 
having  found  the  person  first  intended,  he  touched  the  eye- 
lids of  the  sleeping  Demetrius  with  the  love-juic<N  and  he  in- 
stantly awoke;  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  being  ITelena.  he, 
as  Tjysander  had  done  before,  l)egan  to  address  love-sjiewhes 
to  her;  and  just  at  that  moment  Lvsander,  followe^l  by  Her- 
mia (for  through  I'uck's  unlucky  mistake  it  was  now  become 
Hermia's  turn  to  run  after  her  lover),  made  his  apj>earance, 
and  then  Lysander  and  Demetrius,  both  speaking  together, 
made  love  to  Helena,  they  being  each  one  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  potent  charm. 

The  astonished  Helena  thought  that  Demetrius,  Lysander, 
and  her  once  dear  friend  Hermia,  were  all  in  a  plot  together 
to  make  a  jest  of  her. 

The  ladies,  who  before  had  always  been  the  dearest  of 
friends,  now  fell  to  high  words  together. 

"Unkind  Hermia,"  said  Helena,  "it  is  you  have  set  LvAan- 
dor  on  to  vox  me  with  mwk  praises;  and  your  other  ]«>vor 
Demetrius,  who  used  almost  to  spurn  me  with  his  foot,  have, 
you  not  bid  him  call  mo  Goddess  Nymph,  rare,  precious,  and 
celestial?  He  would  not  speak  thus  to  me.  whom  he  hates, 
if  you  did  not  set  him  on  to  make  a  jest  of  me.  Unkind 
Hermia,  to  join  with  men  in  scomiri;,'  your  poor  friend.  Have 
you  forgot  our  school-day  friendship?  How  often,  Hermia, 
have  we  two,  sitting  on  one  cushion,  both  sinj^ng  one  song, 
with  our  needles  working  the  same  flower,  both  on  the  same 
sampler  wrought ;  growing  up  together  in  fashion  of  a  double 
(cherry,  scarcely  seeming  parted?    Hermia,  it  is  not  friendly 
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in  you,  it  in  not  maidonlv  to  join  with  men  in  ccorning  your 
poor  friend." 

"I  mil  nma/t'd  nt  your  pasnionato  word*<."  said  Hcrnna;  "I 
scorn  you  not ;  it  swnw  you  worn  nie."— "Ay,  do,"  returned 
Helena,  "(lerBevere,  counterfeit  serious  looks,  and  make 
mouths  at  me  when  I  turn  my  l»nek ;  then  wink  at  ea<>h  other, 
and  hold  the  sweet  jest  up.  'if  you  had  any  pity,  grace,  or 
manners,  you  would  not  use  me  thus." 

While  Helena  and  Ilermia  were  speaking  these  angry 
words  to  ea'^h  other,  Demetrius  and  I^ysander  left  them,  to 
fight  together  in  the  wood  for  the  love  of  Helena. 

When  they  found  the  gentlemen  had  left  them  they  de- 
parted, and  once  more  wandere<l  weary  in  the  wood  in  search 
of  their  lovers. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  fairy  king,  who  with  little 
Puck  had  teen  listening  to  their  quarrels,  said  to  him,  "This 
is  your  negligence,  Puck;  or  did  you  do  this  wilfully?"— 
"Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,"  answered  Puck,  "it  waa  a 
mistake;  did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man  by  his 
Athenian  garments  ?  However,  I  am  not  sorry  this  has  hap- 
jyened,  for  I  think  their  jangling  makes  excellent  sport."— 
"You  heard,"  said  Obcron,  "that  Demetrius  and  Lvsander  are 
gone  to  seek  a  convenient  place  to  fight  in.  I  command  you 
in  overhang  the  night  with  a  thick  fog,  and  lead  these  quar- 
relsome lovers  so  a.<5tray  in  the  dark,  that  they  shall  not  he 
able  to  find  eaeh  other.  Counterfeit  each  of  their  voices  to 
the  other,  and  with  bitter  taunts  provoke  them  to  follow  you, 
while  they  think  it  is  their  rival's  tongue  they  hear.  See  you 
do  this,  till  they  are  so  weary  they  can  go  no  farther;  and 
when  you  find  they  are  asleep,  drop  the  juice  of  this  other 
flower  into  'TAsander's  eyes,  and  when  he  awakes  he  will  for- 
get his  new  love  for  Helena,  and  return  to  hw  old  passion  for 
Hermia;  and  then  the  tw'»  fair  ladies  may  each  one  be  happv 
with  the  man  .<?he  loves,  and  they  will  think  all  that  has  passed 
a  vexatious  dream.  About  this  quickly.  Puck,  and  I  will  go 
and  see  what  sweet  love  my  Titania  has  found." 

Titania  was  still  sleeping,  and  Oberon  seeing  a  clown  near 
her,  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  wood,  and  was  likewise  asleep : 
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"Thig  fellow,"  said  he,  "shall  be  my  Titania's  true  love ;"  and 
clapping  an  ass's  head  over  the  cIowii'h,  it  wjenied  to  fit  him  as 
well  as  if  it  had  grown  upon  his  own  shoulders.  Though 
Oberon  fixed  tlie  ass's  head  on  very  gently,  it  awakened  him, 
and  rising  up,  unconscious  of  what  C)beron  had  done  to  him, 
he  went  towards  the  bower  where  the  fairy  (luwn  slept. 

"Ah!  what  angel  is  that  I  «e<??"  said  Titania,  o|M»ning  her 
eyes,  and  the  juice  of  the  little  purple  flower  Ix'ginning  to 
take  etTeet;"  you  art»  as  wise  jw  your  are  beautiful." 

"Why,  mistress,"  said  the  fwlish  clown,  "if  I  have  wit 
enough  to  find  my  way  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to 
fcrve  my  turn." 

"Out  of  the  wood  do  not  desire  to  go,"  said  the  enamored 
queen.  "I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate.  I  love  you.  Go 
with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  fairies  to  attend  upon  you." 

She  then  called  four  of  her  fairies;  their  nauies  were. 
Pease-blossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed. 

"Attend,"  said  the  queen,  "upon  this  sw^ct  gentleman ; 
hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  sight;  feed"*liim  with 
grapes  and  apricots,  and  steal  for  him  the  honey-bags  from 
the  l)ee8.  Come,  sit  with  me,"  said  she  to  the  clown,  "and  let 
me  play  with  your  amiable  hairy  cluH'ks,  my  l)eautiful  a-^s! 
and  kiss  your  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy !" 

"Where  is  Pease-blossom  ?"  said  the  ass-h«»  ided  clown,  not 
much  regarding  the  fairy  queen's  courtship,  but  very  proul 
r.f  his  new  attendants. 

"Here,  air,"  said  little  Pease-blossom. 

"Scratch  my  head,"  said  the  clown.    "Where  is  Cobweb?" 

"Here,  sir,"  said  ('obweb. 

"Good  Mr.  Cobweb,"  said  the  foolish  clown,  "kill  me  the 
red  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  that  thistle  yonder;  and,  good 
Mr.  Cobweb,  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself 
too  much  in  the  action,  Mr.  Cobweb,  and  take  care  the  honey- 
bag  break  not ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  overflown  with 
a  hnnev-basr.     Where  is  Mustard-.'ieed  ?" 

"Here  ,8ir,"  said  Mustard-seed ;  "what  is  your  will  ?" 
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"Nothing."  Mid  tho  clown,  "k<xw'  Mr.  Mu«tftr<l-HW»<l,  but 
to  Iwlp  Mr.  I*oMP-bloK«oin  to  wratrh  ;  I  must  ko  to  a  barbcr'B, 
Mr.  Muntar<l-*tOfd,  for  m«Hhink«  I  am  marvt-llous  hairy  al»out 
tlie  face." 

"My  nwwt  lovf."  Haid  Uic  queen,  "what  will  you  luivc  to 
eat?  I  have  a  ventun)u»  fairy  slmll  w«<'k  the  wiuirrel's  h<)ard, 
and  feteh  you  M>nw  new  nuts." 

"I  had  rather  have  a  handful  of  driwl  jwaHe,"  Hai<l  the 
clown,  who  with  his  bum's  head  had  jr<»t  an  ww'«  a|)|M'tit«'. 
"But,  I  pray,  let  now  of  your  p<H)|)le  dislurb  me,  for  I  have 
a  mind  to  Hle«»p." 

"Sleep,  then,"  said  the  (jueen.  "and  I  will  wind  you  in 
my  arms.    0  how  I  love  you !  how  I  dote  uinm  you !" 

When  the  fairy  king  saw  the  clown  sleeping  in  the  anns  of 
his  queen,  ho  advanced  within  her  sight,  and  reproat!he<l  her 
with  having  lavislK'd  her  favors  uimn  an  atis. 

This  she  could  not  deny,  an  tne  clown  wai*  then  sleeping 
within  her  arms  with  his  ass's  head  crowned  by  her  with 
flowers. 

When  Oberon  had  teased  her  for  some  time,  lie  again  de- 
manded the  changeling-boy;  which  she,  ashamed  of  l)eing  dis- 
covered by  her  lord  with  her  new  favorite,  did  not  dare  to 
rcfuse  him. 

Otwron,  having  thus  obtained  the  little  l>oy  he  had  so  long 
wished  for  to  be  his  page,  took  pity  on  the  disgraceful  situ- 
ation in  which,  by  his  merry  contrivance,  lie  had  brought  his 
Titania,  and  threw  some  of  the  juice  of  the  other  flower  into 
her  eyes;  and  the  fairy  queen  immediately  recoveretl  her 
senst^s,  and  wondered  at  her  late  dotage,  saying  how  she  now 
loathed  the  sight  of  the  strange  monster. 

Oberon  likewise  took  the  ass's  head  from  off  the  clown,  and 
left  him  to  finish  his  nap  with  his  own  fool's  head  uj^n  his 
shoulders. 

Oberon  and  hus  Titania  being  now  perfectly  reconciled,  he 
related  to  her  the  history  of  the  lovers,  and  their  midniglit 
quarrels;  and  she  agreed  to  go  with  him  and  see  the  ond  of 
their  adventures. 
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Tho  fairy  kinj?  and  jjin'on  found  th«'  lovcrt  and  thoir  fair 
ladij'n,  at  m  gn-ut  <liHtnn<'«'  front  oarli  otlw'r,  nli^'pinj?  on  a 
graw-plot;  for  I'lu-k,  to  mnko  anionjln  for  liin  forin<'r  um- 
tnkc.  had  contrivi'd  with  the  utmoHt  dilij,'ono<'  to  hrin^  tlwMn 
all  to  thf  name  Hpot,  unknown  to  nwh  oUht;  and  Im*  had  canv 
fully  reniovt'il  the  charm  from  off  th«'  oy«*  of  lAwmdor  with 
tin'  antidoU"  th«!  fairv  kinjj  j?av<»  to  him. 

Hormia  llrnt  awoko.  and  finding  her  hmt  [A^andt-r  jwU-op 
so  nrar  hi-r.  w«t«  h>okinjj  at  him  and  womlorinj?  at  hit*  «tran)f<' 
in(on!<tan«y.  liywindrr  pn'wmtly  oixtning  hin  oviw.  and  w«oinj; 
his  doar  liormia.  rc^covcrod  hin  reason  which  th«'  fairy  charm 
had  hcfor«Mlou.l<Hl,  and  with  hin  reason,  his  h)ve  for  Herinia; 
and  they  iKj^nin  to  talk  over  the  adventure  of  the  night, 
douhtinj;  if  those  things  hail  really  hap[)ened,  or  if  they  had 
both  Ikh'u  dreaming  the  same  Wwildering  dream. 

Helena  and  Demetriuj^  were  by  this  time  awake;  and  a 
sweet  sleep  having  quieted  Helena's  disturbed  and  angry 
spirits,  she  listened  with  delight  to  the  professions  of  love 
which  Demetrius  still  made  to  her,  and  which,  to  her  surprise 
08  well  as  pleasure,  slie  began  to  perceive  were  sincere. 

These  fair  night-wandering  ladies,  now  no  longer  rivals, 
iH'came  once  more  true  friends;  all  the  unkind  words  which 
had  passed  were  forgiven,  and  they  calmly  consulted  together 
what  was  l>ost  to  bo  done  in  their  present  situation.  It  wa« 
soon  agreed  that,  as  Demetrius  had  given  up  his  pretensions 
to  Hermia,  he  should  endeavor  to  prevail  u|mn  her  father  tx) 
revoke  the  cruel  sentence  of  death  which  had  l)een  passeil 
against  her.  l^emetrius  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens 
for  this  friendly  pur|)ose.  when  they  were  surprised  with  the 
sight  of  Egeus,  Hermia's  father,  who  came  to  the  wood  in 
pursuit  of  his  runaway  dauglitcr. 

When  Egeus  understood  tliat  Demetriu^^  would  not  now 
marry  his  daughter,  he  no  longer  opposed  her  marriage  with 
Lysander.  but  gave  his  consent  that  they  should  bo  wedded  on 
tlio  fourth  day  from  ttiat  time.  t>eing  the  same  day  on  which 
Hermia  had  l)een  condemned  to  lose  her  life ;  and  on  that  same 
day  Helena  joyfully  agreed  to  marry  her  beloved  and  now 
faithful  Demetrius. 
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Thft  f»irv  kiriij  iin«l  quwn,  who  wcw  i»'vi«ible  ipwUtor*  of 
thJH  n>c'onriii«tion,  ami  now  naw  the  happy  I'lininjj  of  th* 
lovorn'  hintory.  broiijjlit  nhtnii  lhr«»iigh  (ho  jfixxl  offlrcn  of 
(HK»ri»n.  Mtfivrtl  no  inmh  plojuiiirc.  thiit  th«'tM»  kind  npiritu  n»- 
nolwd  to  t-«'lfhrttti'  thfl  anproafhinji;  nuptuilti  with  nfmrtii  uml 
revolH  throiijfhoiit  th««ir  fairy  kinj^<K>rr 

And  now,  if  any  an*  off«>n(l«'<i  with  this  dtory  of  fairii-H  an<l 
tlK'ir  prank*,  a*  ju<l><in)f  it  iih-redihlc  and  stmnp'.  th«'y  havr 
only  to  think  that  th-y  hav<'  \m>n  anUvp  and  droatninj?.  and 
that  all  th<iM'  ailv«Mifiir«'«  w<'r»>  vIhiouk  which  they  «aw  in  their 
hUn'p;  and  I  hojic  none  of  my  road«»rs  will  Im»  Ht)  unroafionahlo 
lU)  to  bc'  off««nd«Hi  with  a  prrity  liamih'M  Midgununer-Night'i 
Dream, 
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Leo:te8,  king  «if  Hioilv,  nnd  hi«  qiUM-n,  the  hcmutifiil  mm\ 
virtuout*  HiTiiiiotu',  oiut  (ivwl  in  the  greiiU'Ht  harmony  i"- 
gt'tlKT.  So  happy  wa*  lioontos  in  th«  love  of  thin  exiu-IN'nt 
huly,  that  he  hat  •!•>  winh  unKratilli'd,  exti'pt  that  he  w»nu- 
tinuii  »l«n«ir«'«l  Ut  «•«•  aj^ain,  and  to  prosont  to  hi»  quoeii,  his  ol«l 
(•otri|)anic»n  and  whool-foUow,  l*olixon»>H,  king  of  Hohctniu. 
I/>ont4>«  an<l  Polixpnog  were  hronj^ht  up  together  from  l!  ir 
infan<y.  hut  ix'ing,  hy  the  (h'nth  of  thoir  fathom,  allied  Ut 
reign  )v«>r  thfir  resjKH'tive  kingtlouw,  they  had  not  met  f«»r 
many  years,  though  they  frecpiently  intenhangod  gift«,  Ict- 
ti'ri*.  and  loving  eml)a<wiei. 

At  h'ngth,  after  r^^piwted  invitationi*.  l*olixen<M  eutm'  from 
Bohemia  to  the  Sicilian  court,  to  make  his  friend  licontca  a 
viHit. 

At  firnt  this  visit  gave  nothing  but  pleasure  to  I^'ontcs. 
Ho  reeommended  the  friend  of  his  youth  to  the  queen's  [wr- 
ticular  iittention,  and  stM'mcd  in  the  presence  of  his  dear  friend 
and  old  eompanion  to  have  his  felicity  <|uite  completed.  They 
talke<l  over  old  times;  their  8cho(»l-dayi*  and  their  youthful 
pranks  wer»'  remembered,  and  reiounted  to  Hermione,  who 
always  t<K»k     che<«rful  part  in  these  converaations. 

When,  after  a  long  stay,  Polixenes  wa.s  preparing  to 
depart.  Hermione.  at  the  desire  of  her  husband,  joined  her 
vntreaties  to  his  that  Polixenes  would  prolong  his  visit. 

And  now  l)egan  this  good  queen's  sorrow ;  for  Polixenes  re- 
fusing to  stay  at  the  re<juest  of  Ix'ontes.  -vas  won  over  by 
Hermione's  gentle  and  jx-rsuasive  words  io  put  off  his  de- 
parture for  some  weeks  longer,  fpn  this,  although  T^eontes 
had  so  long  known  the  integrity  and  honorable  principles  of 
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lie  was  seized  with  an  ungovernable  jealou.sy. 
Hermione  showed   to    Polixenes,  though   by 
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her  husl)aml'8  jmrticular  doBire.  and  merely  to  please  him,  in- 
t-roaKod  the  unfortunate  king's  jealousy:  and  from  being  a 
loving  and  a  true  friend,  and  the  best  and  fondest  of  husbands, 
Fx^nntcs  became  suddenly  a  savage  and  inhuman  monster. 
Sf'nding  for  Caniillo,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  telling 
him  of  the  suspicion  he  entertained,  he  con.mandod  him  to 
poison  Polixcncs. 

Cainillo  was  a  good  man;  and  he,  well  knowing  that  the 
jealousy  of  Ijeont<'s  had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth, 
instead  of  poisoning  Polixenes,  acquainted  him  with  the  king 
his  nmster's  orders,  and  agreed  to  esca[)e  with  him  out  of  the 
Sicilian  dominions;  and  I'olixenw,  with  the  assistance  of 
Oumillo,  arrived  safe  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where 
Camillo  lived  from  that  time  in  the  king's  court,  and  became 
the  chief  fri<'nd  and  favorite  of  Polixenes. 

The  flight  of  Polixenes  enraged  the  jealous  Lcfontes  still 
more;  he  went  to  the  queen's  apartment,  where  the  good  '«dy 
was  sitting  with  her  little  son  Mamillus,  who  was  just  Ix gin- 
ning to  tell  one  of  his  best  stories  to  amuse  his  mother,  when 
the  king  entered,  and  taking  tlie  child  away,  sent'Hermione 
to  prison. 

Mamillus,  though  but  a  very  young  child,  loved  his  mother 
tenderly;  and  when  he  saw  her  so  dishonored,  and  found  she 
was  taken  from  him  to  l)e  put  into  a  prison,  he  took  it  deeply 
to  heart,  and  drooped  and  pined  away  by  slow  degreet»,  losing 
his  appetite  and  his  sleep,  till  it  was  thought  his  grief  would 
kill  him. 

The  king,  when  he  had  sent  his  queen  to  prison,  com- 
manded Cleomenes  and  Dion,  two  Sicilian  lords,  to  go  to 
Delphos,  there  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  at  the  temple  of  Apollo^ 
if  his  queen  had  l)een  unfaithful  to  him. 

^^^len  llermione  had  been  a  short  time  in  prison,  she  was 
brougia  to  bed  of  a  daughter;  and  the  poor  lady  received 
much  comfort  from  the  sight  of  her  pretty  baby,  aiid  she  s.Tiil 
to  it :  "  My  poor  little  prisoner,  T  am  as  innocent  as  you  are." 
TTermione  had  a  kind  friend  in  the  noble-spirited  Paulina, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  a  Sicilian  lord ;  and  when 
the  lady  I'aulina  heard  her  royal  mistress  w&s  brought  to  bed, 
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she  wont  to  the  prison  where  irermione  was  confined  ;  and  she 
Slid  to  Kmilia,  a  ladv  who  attended  upon  Herinione,  "  I  pray 
yoii,Ennlia,  tell  the  good  queen,  if  her  majesty  dare  trust  me 
with  her  little  halK?,  I  will  carry  it  to  tlie  kinjr,  its  father;  we 
do  not  know  liow  he  may  soft<'n  at  the  si^i^t  of  his  innrnvnt 
(.l,il,];'_«<Mo8t  worthy  madam,"  replied  Emilia,  "I  will 
acquaint  the  queen  with  your  noble  olTer;  she  was  wishing 
to-day  that  she  had  any  friend  who  would  venture  to  present 
the  child  to  the  king."— "And  tell  her,"  said  Paulina,  "that 
I  will  speak  boldly  to  IjOonioB  in  her  defence."— "May  you  be 
forever  blessed,"  said  Emilia,  "for  your  kindness  to  our 
gracious  queen!"  Emilia  then  went  to  Hermione,  who  jo\- 
fully  gave  up  her  baby  to  the  care  of  Paulina,  for  she  had 
feared  that  no  one  would  dare  venture  to  present  the  child 

to  its  father.  ,,  •   . 

Paulina  took  the  new-l)orn  infant,  and  forcing  herself  into 
the  king's  presence,  notwithstanding  her  husband,  fearing 
the  king's  anger,  endeavored  to  prevent  her,  she  laid  the  babe 
at  its  father's  feet,  and  Paulina  made  a  noble  speech  to  the 
king  in  de'ence  of  Hermione,  and  she  reproached  him  severe- 
ly for  his  inhumanity,  and  implored  him  to  have  mercy  on 
his  innocent  wife  and  child.  But  Paulina's  spirited  remon- 
strances only  aggravated  Leontes'  displeasure,  and  he  ordered 
her  husbami  Antigonus  to  take  her  from  his  presence. 

When  Paulina  went  away,  she  left  the  little  baby  at  his 
father's  feet,  thinking  when  he  wn^  alone  with  it.  he  would 
look  upon  it.  and  have  pity  on  its  helpless  innocence. 

The  good  Paulina  was  mistaken  ;  for  no  sooner  was  she 
gone  thaTi  the  merciless  father  ordered  Antigonus,  Paulina's 
husband,  to  take  the  child  and  carry  it  out  to  M'a,  and  leave 
it  upon  some  desert  shore  to  perish. 

Antigonus,  unlike  the  good  Camillo,  too  well  obeyed  the 
orders  of  Ijeontcs:  for  he  immediately  carried  the^child  on 
shipboard,  and  put  out  to  sea,  intending  to  leave  It  on  the 
first  desert  coast  he  could  find 

So  firmly  was  the  king  persuaded  of  the  guilt  of  Hermione. 
that  he  would  not  wait  for  the  return  of  Cleomenes  and 
Dion   whom  he  had  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
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pelphos;  hut  l)oforc  the  queon  was  recovered  from  her  lying- 
in,  and  from  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  precious  baby,  he  had 
her  brought  to  a  public  trial  before  all  the  lords  and  nobles 
of  his  court.  And  when  all  the  great  lords,  the  judges',  and 
nil  the  nobility  of  the  land  were  assembled  together  to  try 
Hermione,  and  that  unhappy  queen  was  standing  as  a  prisoner 
Moro  her  subj^Tts  to  nx-eive  their  judgment,  Cleomenes  and 
Dion  entered  the  a,«5sembly,  and  presented  to  the  king  the  an- 
swer of  the  oracle,  sealed  up;  and  TxH)ntes  commanded  the 
seal  to  be  broken,  and  the  words  of  the  oracle  to  be  read 
aloud,  and  these  were  the  words:  "Hermione  is  innocent, 
Polixenes  blameless.  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant,  and  the  h'nq  shall  live  without  an  heir  if  that  which 
is  lost  he  not  found."  The  king  would  give  no  credit  to  th« 
words  of  the  oracle;  he  said  it  was  a  falsehood  invented  by 
the  queen's  friends,  and  he  desired  the  judge  to  proceed  in  the 
trial  of  the  queen ;  but  while  Leontes  was  speaking,  a  man 
entered  and  told  him  that  the  prince  Mamillus,  hearing  his 
mother  was  to  be  tried  for  her  life,  struck  with  grief  and 
shame,  had  suddenly  died. 

Hermione,  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  this  dear  affection- 
ate chi^d,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  sorrowing  for  her  misfor- 
tune, fainted ;  and  lieontes.  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  news, 
l)egan  to  feel  pity  for  his  unhappy  queen,  and  he  ordered 
Paulina  and  the  ladies  who  were  her  attendants  to  take  her 
away,  and  up<  means  for  her  recovery.  Paulina  soon  returned, 
and  told  the  king  that  Hermione  was  dead. 

When  lieontes  heard  that  the  queen  w.^  dead,  he  repented 
of  his  cruelty  to  her;  and  now  that  he  thought  his  ill-usage 
had  broken  Hermione's  heart,  he  believed  her  innocent;  and 
now  he  thought  the  words  of  the  oracle  were  true,  as  he  knew 
"if  that  which  was  lost  was  not  found,"  which  he  concluded 
was  his  young  daughter,  he  should  be  without  an  heir,  the 
young  prince  Mamillus  being  dead;  and  he  would  give  his 
kingdom  now  to  recover  h.3  lost  daughter;  and  Leontes  gave 
himself  up  to  remorse,  and  passed  many  years  in  mournful 
thoughts  and  repentant  grief. 
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The  ship  in  which  Antigonua  carried  the  infant  princesa 
out  to  sea  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  coast  of  Bohemia, 
the  very  kingdom  of  the  good  king  Polixenes.  Here  Anti- 
gonus  landed,  and  here  he  left  the  little  baby. 

Antigonua  never  returned  to  Sicily  to  tell  Ijeontes  where 
he  had  left  his  daughter,  for,  as  he  was  going  back  to  the  ship, 
a  l)ear  came  out  of  the  woods  and  tore  him  to  pieces;  a  just 
punishment  on  him  for  obeying  the  wicked  order  of  Leontes. 

The  child  was  dressed  in  rich  clothes  and  jewels ;  for  Her- 
mione  had  made  it  very  fine  when  she  sent  it  to  Leontes,  and 
Antigonus  had  pinned  a  paper  to  its  mantle,  and  the  name 
of  Perdita  written  thereon,  and  words  obscurely  intimating 
its  high  birth  and  untoward  fate. 

This  poor  deserted  baby  was  found  by  a  shepherd.  He  was 
a  humane  man,  and  so  he  carried  the  little  Perdita  home  to 
his  wife,  who  nursed  it  tenderly;  but  poverty  tempted  the 
shepherd  to  conceal  the  rich  prize  he  had  found;  thorcfon' 
he  left  that  part  of  the  country,  that  no  one  might  know  where 
he  got  his  riches,  and  with  part  of  Perdita'3  jewels  he  bought 
herds  of  sheep,  and  became  a  wealthy  shepherd.  He  brought 
up  Perdita  as  his  own  child,  and  she  knew  not  she  was  any 
other  than  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

The  little  Perdita  grew  up  a  lovely  maiden;  and  though 
she  had  no  better  education  than  that  of  a  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, yet  so  did  the  natural  graces  she  inherited  from  her  royal 
mother  shine  forth  in  her  untutored  mind,  ihat  no  one  from 
her  behavior  would  have  known  she  had  not  been  brought  up 
in  her  father's  court. 

Polixenes,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  had  an  only  son,  whoso 
name  was  Florizel.  As  this  young  prince  was  hunting  noar 
the  shepherd's  dwelling,  he  saw  the  old  man's  supposed  daugh- 
ter; and  the  beauty,  modesty,  and  queen-like  deportment  of 
Perdita  caused  him  instantly  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  He 
soon,  under  the  name  of  Doricles,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a 
private  gentleman,  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  oM  slii'p- 
herd's  house.  Florizel's  frequent  absences  from  court  alarmed 
Polixenes;  and  setting  people  to  watch  his  son,  he  discovered 
his  love  for  the  shepherd's  fair  daughter. 
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Polixenes  then  called  for  Camillo,  the  faithful  Camillo, 
who  had  preserved  his  life  from  the  fury  of  Leontes,  and  de- 
sired that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  house  of  the  shep- 
herd, the  supposed  father  of  Pcrdita. 

Polixenes  and  Camillo,  both  in  disguise,  arrived  at  the  old 
shepherd's  dwelling  while  they  were  celebrating  the  feast  of 
sliee|vshearing ;  nnd  though  they  were  strangers,  yet  at  the 
sheep-shearing  every  guest  being  made  welcome,  tliey  were  in- 
vited to  walk  in,  and  join  in  the  general  festivity. 

Nothing  but  mirth  and  jollity  was  going  forwiird.  Tables 
were  spread,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  the 
rustic  feast.  Some  lads  and  lasses  were  dancing  on  the  grwn 
before  the  house,  while  others  of  the  young  men  were  buying 
nSands,  gloves,  and  such  toys,  of  a  pedler  at  the  door. 

While  this  busy  scene  was  going  forward,  Florizel  and 
Perdita  sat  quietly  in  a  retired  corner,  seemingly  more  pleased 
with  the  conversation  of  each  other  than  desirous  of  engaging 
in  the  sports  and  silly  amusements  of  those  around  tliem. 

The  king  was  so  disguised  that  it  was  impossible  his  son 
could  know  him;  he  therefore  advanced  near  enough  to  hear 
the  conversation.  The  simple  yet  elegant  manner  in  which 
Perdita  conversed  with  his  son  did  not  a  little  surprise  Polix- 
enes ;  he  said  to  Camillo,  "This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass 
I  ever  saw;  nothing  she  does  or  says  but  looks  like  something 
greater  than  herself,  too  noble  for  this  place." 

Camillo  replied,  "Indeed,  she  is  the  very  queen  of  curds 
and  cream." 

"Pray,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  king  to  the  old  shep- 
herd, "what  fair  swain  is  that  talking  witli  your  daughter?" 
— "They  call  him  Doricles."  replied  the  shepherd.  "He  savs 
he  loves  my  daughter;  and,  to  speak  truth,  there  is  not  a  kiss 
to  choose  which  loves  the  other  best.  If  young  Doricles  can 
get  her  slie  sbull  bring  him  that  he  little  dreams  of."  meaning 
the  remainder  of  Perdita's  jewels;  which,  after  he  had  bought 
herds  of  phoep  with  part  of  them,  he  liad  carefully  lioarded 
up  for  h<'r  marriage  portion. 

Polixenes  then  addressed  his  son.  "How  now,  young 
man !"  said  he :  "your  heart  seems  full  of  something  that  takes 
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off  your  mind  from  feasting.  When  I  was  young,  I  used  to 
load  my  love  with  present*;  but  you  have  let  the  pedler  go, 
and  have  bought  your  lass  no  toy." 

The  young  prince,  who  little  thought  he  was  tulkmg  to 
the  king;  his  father,  replied,  "Old  sir,  she  prizes  not  sueh 
trifles;  the  gifts  which  IVrdita  expects  from  ine  an-  locked 
„n  in  „,y  heart."  Then  turning  to  Perdit^i,  he  said  tx)  her, 
"Oh,  hear  me,  IVrdita,  before  this  ancient  gjentleman,  who 
it  Slants  was  once  hiniself  a  lover;  he  shall  hear  what  I  pro- 
foHH  "  Flori/z'l  then  called  upon  the  old  stranger  to  be  a  wit- 
ness" to  a  solemn  promise  of  marriage  which  he  made  to  I  er- 
dita  saving  to  Polixenes,  "I  pray  you,  mark  our  contract. 

"Mark  vour  divorce,  young  sir,"  said  the  kmg,  discovering 
himself.  Polixenes  then  reproached  his  son  for  daring  to 
eontVac  himself  to  this  low-lK)m  maiden,  calling  Perdita 
"8hepherd's-brat,  sheep-hook,"  and  other  disrespectfiil  names; 
and  threatening,  if  ever  she  suffered  his  son  to  see  her  again, 
he  Iv^uld  put  l^^r,  and  the  old  shepherd  her  father,  to  a  cruel 

'^^The  king  then  loft   them   in    great   wrath,  and   ordered 
Camillo  to  follow  him  with  Prince  Florizel.  ,      ,    „ 

When  the  king  had  departed,  Pordita,  whose  royal  nature 
was  roused  bv  Polixenes'  reproaches,  said,  "Though  we  are 
all  undone,  l'  was  not  much  afraid ;  and  once  or  twice  I  was 
alimt  to  spoak,  and  toll  him  plainly  that  the  selfsame  sun 
which  shine-s  upon  his  palace  hides  not  his  face  from  our  cot- 
11,  but  looki  on  both  alike."  Then  sorrowfullv  she  said 
"But  now  1  am  awakened  from  this  dream,  I  will  queen  it 
no  further.    Tx-ave  mo.  sir ;  I  will  go  milk  my  e;wos  and  weep. 

Tiie  kind-hearted  Camillo  was  charmed  with  the  spirit  and 
proprietv  of  Perdita's  behavior;  and  perceiving  that  the 
vouuir  prince  was  too  deeply  in  love  to  give  up  his  mistress  at 
the  command  of  his  royal  father,  he  thought  of  a  wav  to  be- 
friend  the.  lovers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  execute  a  favorite 
scheme  ho  had  in  his  mind.  -  «•  ., 

Camillo  had  long  known  that  T^ontes.  the  king  of  Sicily, 
waf^  Wome  a  true  penitent;  and  though  Camillo  was  now  the 
favored  friend  of  King  Polixenes,  he  could  not  help  wishing 
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cncp  more  to  aee  his  late  royal  master  and  his  native  home. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  Florizel  and  Perdita  that  they  should 
accompany  him  to  the  Sicilian  court,  where  he  would  engage 
Ijeontos  should  protect  them,  till,  through  his  mediation,  they 
could  obtain  pardon  from  Polixenes,  and  his  consent  to  their 
nwirriage. 

To  this  proposal  they  joyfully  agreed ;  and  Camillo,  who 
conducted  everything  relative  to  their  flight,  allowed  the  old 
shepherd  to  go  along  with  them. 

The  shepherd  took  with  him  the  remainder  of  Perdita's 
jewels,  her  baby  clothes,  and  the  paper  which  he  had  found 
pinned  to  her  mantle. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Florizel  and  Perdita,  Camillo 
and  the  old  shepherd,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  court  of  Leontes. 
Ijeonte«,  who  still  mourned  his  dead  Hermione  and  his  lost 
child,  received  Camillo  with  great  kindness,  and  gave  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Prince  Florizel,  But  Perdita,  whom  Florizel 
introduced  as  his  princess,  seemed  to  engross  all  Leontes'  at- 
tention; perceiving  a  resemblance  between  her  and  his  dead 
queen  Ilermione,  his  grief  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  said,  such 
a  lovely  creature  might  his  own  daughter  have  been,  if  he  had 
not  so  cruelly  destroyed  her.  "And  then,  too,"  said  he  to 
Florizel,  "I  lost  the  society  and  friendship  of  your  brave 
father,  whom  I  now  desire  more  than  my  life  once  again  to 
look  upon." 

When  the  old  shepherd  heard  how  much  notice  the  king 
had  tAkon  of  Perdita,  and  that  he  had  lost  a  daughter,  who 
was  exposed  in  infancy,  he  foil  to  comparing  the  time  when 
lie  found  the  little  Perdita,  with  the  manner  of  its  exposure, 
the  jewels  and  other  tokens  of  its  hijjh  birth ;  from  all  which 
it  was  inipopsiblo  for  him  not  to  conclude  that  Perdita  and 
the  king's  daughter  were  the  same. 

Florizel  and  Perdita,  Camillo  and  the  faithful  Paulina, 
were  present  w!ien  tho  old  shepherd  related  to  the  king  the 
manner  in  which  ho  had  found  the  child,  and  also  the  circum- 
stance of  Antigonus'  death,  he  having  seen  the  bear  seize  upon 
him.  TTe  showed  the  rich  mantle  in  which  Paulina  remem- 
bered Hermione  had  wrapped  the  child;  and  he  produced  a 
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jewel  which  she  romombTed  lleriniono  had  tied  ahnni  Pcr- 
dita'B  mn-k,  and  he  gave  up  the  {wjier  which  Paulina  knew  to 
l)e  the  writing  of  her  husband;  it  could  not  \yc  doubted  that 
Perdita  waB  Lcontes'  own  daughter:  but  oh!  the  noble  atnig- 
gles  of  Paulina,  In'tween  sorrow  for  her  husband's  death,  and 
joy  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  in  tlw  king'n  heir,  his  long- 
lost  daughter,  being  found.  When  Lcontes  heard  that  Perdita 
was  his  daughter,  the  great  sorrow  that  he  felt  that  Hermione 
was  not  living  to  behold  her  child,  made  him  that  he  could 
say  nothing  for  a  long  time.  but.  "0  thy  mother,  thy  mother!" 

Paulina  interrupted  this  joyful  yet  distressed  scene,  with 
saying  to  l^eontes,  that  she  had  a  statue,  newly  finished  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano,  which  was  such  a 
perfect  resemblance  of  the  queen,  that  would  his  majesty  be 
pleased  to  go  to  her  house  and  look  upon  it,  he  would  Ik'  al- 
most ready  to  think  it  was  Hermione  herself.  Thither  then 
they  all  went;  the  king  anxious  to  see  the  semblance  of  his 
Hermione,  and  Perdita  longing  to  behold  what  the  mother 
she  nQver  saw  did  look  like. 

When  Paulina  drew  back  the  curtain  which  concealed  this 
famous  statue,  so  perfectly  did  it  resemble  Hermione,  that 
all  the  king's  sorrow  was  renewed  at  the  sight;  for  a  long 
time  he  had  no  power  to  speak  or  move. 

"I  like  your  silence,  my  liege,"  said  Paul  in,  "it  the  more 
shows  your  wonder.    Is  not  this  statue  very  like  your  rnieen?' 

At  length  the  king  said,  "0  thus  she  stood,  even  with  such 
majesty,  when  I  first  wooed  her.  Rut  vet,  Paulina.  Hermione 
was  not  so  aged  as  this  statue  looks."  Paulina  replied,  "So 
much  the  more  the  carver's  excellence,  who  has  made  the 
statue  as  Hermione  would  have  lookf'<l  had  she  been  living 
now.  Hut  let  me  draw  the  curtain,  sire,  lest  presently  you 
think  it  moves." 

The  king  then  said.  "Do  not  draw  the  curtain.  Would  I 
were  dead!  See.  Camillo,  would  you  not  think  it  breathed? 
Her  eve  seems  to  have  motion  in  it." — "I  mui>t  draw  the  cur- 
tain, my  liege,"  said  Paulina.  "You  are  so  transported,  you 
will  persuade  yourself  the  statue  lives." — "0  sweet  Paulina," 
said  Leonies,  "make  me  think  so  twenty  years  together !    Still 
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metJiinkH  thoro  in  an  air  comog  from  hor.  Wliat  flne  chiw^l 
could  over  y«'t  cut  breath?  lict  no  man  mock  mo,  for  I  will 
king  hor."— "(^oo<l,  my  lord,  forhcar!"  waid  Paulina.  "The  rud- 
diness u|K)n  hor  lip  is  wot;  vou  will  stain  your  own  with  oily 
painting.  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain?"— "No,  not  those  twenty 
years,"  said  Leontcs. 

IVrdita,  who  all  this  time  had  iRvn  kno-linj?.  and  behold- 
ing in  silent  admiration  the  statue  of  her  matchlojw  mother, 
said  now,  "And  so  long  could  I  stay  here,  looking  upon  my 
dear  mother." 

"Either  forbear  this  transport,"  said  Paulina  to  Ijeontes, 
"and  let  me  draw  the  curtain,  or  prepare  yourself  for  more 
amazement.  I  can  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  ay,  and 
descend  from  off  the  pedestal,  and  take  you  by  the  hand.  But 
then  you  will  think,  which  I  protest  I  am  not,  that  I  am 
assisted  by  some  wicked  powers." 

"What  you  can  make  hor  do."  said  tlie  a*toninhod  king, 
*  1  am  content  to  look  upon.  What  you  can  make  her  speak, 
1  am  cont*'nt  to  hear ;  for  it  is  as  easy  to  make  her  speak  as 
move." 

Paulina  then  ordere<l  some  slow  and  solemn  music,  which 
she  had  prepared  for  the  purpose,  to  strike  up;  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  all  the  beholders,  the  statue  came  down  from 
off  the  pedestal,  and  threw  its  arms  around  Tjoontes'  neck. 
The  statue  thon  l)egan  to  speak,  i)raying  for  blessings  on  her 
husband,  and  on  her  child,  the  newly-found  Perdita. 

No  wonder  that  the  statue  hung  upon  I^oontos'  nock,  and 
blessed  her  husband  and  her  child.  No  wonder;  for  the 
statue  was  indeed  ITermione  herself,  the  real,  the  living  queen. 

Paulina  had  falsely  reported  to  the  king  the  death  of  ITor- 
mioiK!.  thinking  that  the  only  moans  to  preserve  hor  royal 
mistress'  life;  and  with  the  good  Paulina.  Tlormione  had  lived 
over  since,  never  choosing  liOontcs  should  know  she  was  liv- 
ing, till  she  heard  Perdita  was  found :  for  though  she  had  lonir 
forgiven  the  injuries  which  liOontes  liad  done  to  herself,  she 
could  not  pardon  his  cruelty  to  his  infant  daughter. 
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Hii  d<»ad  qucon  ihm  roitorpd  to  life,  hi«  loit  (kuRhter 
found,  thf  '<»ng-8orrowinj?  liConU's  tould  scarcely  nupport  the 
cxce«e  of  hi^  own  happinewi. 

Nothing  but  conjjratulatlonM  and  affj-ct ionato  nmwht* 
wens  hoard  on  all  sides.  Now  the  delightivl  pan'nt«  thankwl 
I'rince  KlorisM-l  for  loving  their  lowly-wcminj,'  tlaujfhter;  and 
now  they  hU-SHed  the  jtimmI  old  shepherd  for  pre»«'rvin^  their 
child.  Greatly  <lid  Caniillo  and  Paulina  rejoic*«  that  tHey  had 
live<l  to  »e<'  so  g«>od  an  end  of  all  their  faithful  nervic*'**. 

Ami  an  if  nothing  shouhl  Im'  wanting  to  complete  this 
ctrange  and  unlooked-for  joy,  King  Polixenes  himself  now 
entered  tlie  palace. 

When  Polixenes  first  missed  his  son  and  Camillo.  knowing 
that  Camillo  had  long  wishe<l  to  return  to  Sicily,  he  conjec- 
tured he  should  fin<l  the  fugitives  here;  and,  following  theni 
with  all  speed,  he  happened  to  arrive  just  at  this,  the  happiest 
moment  of  Ijcontes'  life. 

Polixenes  took  a  part  in  the  general  joy;  ho  forgave  his 
friend  lieontes  the  unjust  jealou.sy  he  had  conceived  against 
him,  and  they  once  more  loved  each  other  with  all  the  warmth 
of  their  first  boyish  friendship.  And  there  was  no  fear  that 
Polixenes  would  now  oppose  his  son's  marriage  with  Perdita. 
She  was  no  "shee|)-hook'  now,  but  the  heiress  of  the  crown  of 

Sicily. 

Thus  have  we  seen  the  patient  virtues  of  the  long-suffering 
Hermione  i-ewardeil.  That  excellent  lady  lived  many  years 
with  her  liContes  and  her  Perdita,  the  happiest  of  mothers 
and  of  queens. 
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TuKRK  livr«l  in  the  jwilnco  iit  MwHrna  two  la«li«*,  wIhhw 
names  were  H»ro  and  Heatriio.  Hero  wan  the  daughter,  ntul 
Hep  trice  the  niwe,  of  I/H)nato,  the  governor  of  Mi*«ina. 

lleiitritv  w«H  of  a  li.'t'Iy  ternpt»r,  and  Iovp«1  to  divert  her 
eounin  Hero,  who  wjim  of  a  mon»  wriou8  diMi»ot*ilion,  with  her 
uprightly  tMillien.  Whatever  wa«  going  forward  wan  aure  U^ 
make  matter  of  mirth  for  the  light-hearted  Beatrice. 

At  the  time  the  history  of  these  ladies  commence^*,  name 
young  men  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  as  they  were  pa«K..ig 
"through  Mewina  on  their  return  from  a  war  that  wa«  just 
ended,  in  which  they  had  distinguished  themselves  hy  their 
great  bravery,  came  to  visit  Ijeonato.  Among  these  were  l>oii 
Pedro,  the  prince  of  Arragon;  and  his  friend  Claudio,  who 
wai»  :i  lord  of  Florence;  and  with  them  came  the  wild  and 
witty  Benedwk,  and  he  was  a  lord  of  Padua. 

Theae  etrangers  had  been  at  Messina  before,  and  the  h(»- 
pitable  {,cvemor  introduced  them  to  his  daughter  and  his 
niece  as  tlveir  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Benwliek,  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  began  a  lively 
oonven^tion  with  Ix'onato  and  the  prince.  Beatrice,  who 
liked  not  to  l<e  left  out  of  any  discourse,  interrupted  Beneilick 
with  saying,  "I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  Signor 
Benedick:  nobodv  marks  you."  Benedick  was  just  such  an- 
other rijttle-hrain  a.>*  Beatrice,  yet  ho  was  not  pleased  at  thii< 
free  salutation;  he  thought  it  <lid  not  become  a  well-bred 
lady  to  Ik?  so  tlippant  with  her  tongiie;  and  he  remembered, 
when  he  was  last  at  Messina,  that  Beatrice  used  to  select 
him  to  make  hor  merry  jests  upon.  And  as  there  is  no  one 
who  so  little  likes  to  Ik?  made  a  jest  of  as  tho8<*  who  are  apt 
ti>  takp  the  same  liberty  themselves,  so  it  was  with  Benediok 
and  Beatrice ;  these  two  sharp  wits  never  met  in  former  times 
!)ut  a  perfect  war  of  raillery  was  kept  up  betwwn  them,  and 
they  alwavs    part«;d  mutually    displeased    with    each    other. 
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T}nT«f<»r''  when  Reatrice  itoppod  him  in  tho  middle  of  hii 
diMoourio  with  tolling  him  nobo<]y  ntarkod  what  ho  waH  hav* 
in^.  li«'n<><lMk.  afTiitin^  not  U*  hrtvc  ()lii*«rvod  U?forc  that  am 
waH  pniK'nt,  naitj,  "What,  my  dvnr  lady  nisdairj.  are  you  yet 
UvinK?"  And  now  war  hroko  out  afri^h  iM-twi'i-n  thorn,  and 
a  lon}(  jangling'  ar);um<>nt  <*nKiu>d,  during  which  lUmtricv,  al- 
though  nhe  kiHw  ho  had  ao  woll  approvo<l  hi*  valor  in  the 
late  war,  iiaid  that  mIio  would  oat  all  Ih>  ha<1  killed  there;  and 
ol>flerving  the  prince  take  delight  in  Hono<lick'H  conversation, 
she  called  him  "tlw  prinoe'M  jonter."  This  sarcasm  sunk 
d<H'|M'r  into  tho  mind  of  Honedick  than  all  Bentrice  ha<l  said 
ln'foro.  The  hint  »he  gave  him  that  ho  wan  a  coward,  hv 
saying  she  wouhl  oat  all  ho  jiad  kilUnl.  he  did  not  regard, 
knowing  himself  to  bo  a  brave  man;  but  there  in  nothing  that 
great  wits  so  much  dread  as  tho  imputation  of  buffoonery, 
In-cause  the  charge  comes  w)m<*timeg  a  little  too  near  the  truth ; 
therefore  Bendick  perfectly  hated  Beatrice  wljen  she  called 
him  "the  prince's  jester," 

The  modest  lady  Hem  was*  silent  kiore  the  noble  guc«ts; 
and  while  (Jlaudio  was  ai  entively  obstrving  the  improvement 
which  time  had  made  in  her  beauty,  and  was  contemplating 
the  exquisite  graces  of  her  fine  figure  (for  she  wa*  an  admir- 
able young  lady).  th<  prince  was  highly  amused  with  listen- 
ing to  the  humorous  dialogue  between  Benedick  and  Beatrice; 
and  he  said  in  a  whisper  to  Ijeonato,  "This  is  a  pleasant- 
spirited  young  lady.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Bene- 
dick," liconato  replied  to  this  suggestion,  "0,  my  lord,  my 
lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week  marrie«l,  they  would  talk  them- 
selves mad."  But  though  IxMinato  thought  they  would  make 
a  disiordant  {wir,  the  prince  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of 
matching  thc-se  two  keen  wits  together. 

When  the  prince  nHurned  with  Claudio  from  the  palace, 
he  found  that  the  marr  age  he  had  devised  between  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  w;(js  n<n  the  only  one  projected  in  that  good 
cotiipany,  for  Clau^^io  spoke  in  such  terms  of  Hero  as  made 
the  prince  guess  at  what  was  passing  in  his  heart;  and  he 
liked  it  well,  and  he  said  H  Claudio.  "Do  you  affect  Hero?" 
To  this  question  Claudio  icplied,  "0  my  lord,  when  I  was 
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I»«t  «t  Moii-inH,  I  liM>ktM|  u|xm  Imt  with  a  «i)l(li»'rV  oyo,  that 
liko<l.  hut  h««l  n«>  \v\mxv  for  loving';  Imt  n..w.  in  thi*  happy 
liriu"  of  |M'iMi'.  MmujrhtM  nf  wtir  liiivf  l<'ft  ihfir  plH<«'!«  vwunt 


in  mv  til  in 


«l.  iin<l  in  tht'ir  rtnnn  coiiif 


tliron-'iiiK  noft  anil  ih'li- 


•ato  thoiijfhtn.  all  prnniptiiijr  m» 


how  fair  younK  \\*rn  in,  ri'- 


niinclin)?  mi>  that  I  liki^l  her  In-fon'  I  wmt  to  the  warn. 
Clamlio'ii  confrHwion  of  hi*  lovo  for  Iloro  *n  wrought  u|)on 
th«»  orimt'.  that  h.'  lont  no  liiii.-  in  solnitinv':  the  conwnt  of 
I^*«nato  to  n«t»pt  of  (  laudio  for  ii  ^.in-in-hiw.  Ix'onato  a^n-***! 
to  thin  pn»|K>»al.  an«l  th»'  pr.nro  fouml  no  groat  tlitTk'ulty  in 
j)orHua«ling  th««  gentle  Hero  her-^lf  to  linten  to  the  unit  of 
the  nohle  Claiidio,  who  wiik  i  lord  of  rare  en«Iownienta,  and 
highly  awonipliHht'.l ;  Hml  Claudio.  aHuihted  hy  hit*  kind  princp, 
juvon  prevailed  u|)«>n  I.ooi.ito  to  (h  an  <'irly  day  for  the  ctde- 
bration  of  lii;*  niarriage  with  Hero. 

Claudio  wan  to  wait  hut  a  few  day>»  l>efore  he  wa.^  to  be 
married  to  his  fair  ladv;  yet  Iw  complained  of  tl.e  interval 
being  tedious,  aw  inde«'<l  iuo«t  young  men  are  iinpitiem  when 
th<'V  an'  waiting  for  the  aiiomplishnient  of  anv  event'  they 
have  set  their  hearts  ujMin  ;  the  prince,  therefore,  lo  make  the 
time  wrm  nliort  to  him.  proposed  as  a  kind  of  merry  paatin'e 
that  tln'v  should  invent  some  artful  scheme  to  makf  Benedick 
and  Beatrice  fall  in  love  with  e^ch  otlier.  Claudio  entered 
with  great  Hatisfaction  into  this  whim  of  the  prince,  and 
I/«onato  iiromiwd  them  lii*«  assistance,  and  evn  Hero  said  she 
would  do  any  modest  otVict'  to  help  her  cn.isit  lo  a  good  hus- 
iMind. 

Tlie  device  the  prin<  e  invented  wa.--.  tliat  the  gentlemen 
phould  make  Benedick  heli'^ve  that  Iteatrice  was  in  loNe  with 
him.  and  that  Hero  should  make  Beatrice  iM'lievo  that  Bene- 
dick was  in  love  with  her. 

The  princ<\  f/eonato,  and  Claudio  began  their  operations 
first;  and  wat<'hingan  opportunity  wh'Mi  Benedick  wa?^  (piietly 
seated  rendini'  in  an  arl)or,  the  prince  and  his  assistants  t<v>k 
their  .station  among  the  tre«s  behind  the  arlwir.  so  near  tha*^ 
Benedick  could  not  choose  but  hear  all  they  said;  and  after 
some  farelesfl  talk  the  prince  said.  "Come  higher,  fioonato. 
What  was  it  you   told  me   the   other   day — tliat  >oar  niece 
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linitricp  vrn<*  in  lovi"  with  ^i>;ni<ir  IU'immIuk?  I  <li<l  i»'vi»r 
think  that  huly  U'UiI.I  havo  l.»v«Hi  any  iimn."  "No,  imr  I 
ni'ithrr,  riiv  Innl."  anxwcnHl  |/'oniiti».  "It  i^  ini>»t  wunth'r- 
fiil  that  (ih*'  >»h<»iihl  tut  ih>t«'  on  ll«  in'<luk.  whom  f\u'  in  nil  oiit- 
wiird  Iw'havior  «»('nn'<l  I'vi-r  to  dijlikf"  (  lainiio  (oniirin'!! 
all  this*  with  i«ayin>r  that  I!<'ro  had  to|<|  him  M'-atiui-  wns  no 
in  h»vt'  with  llonnflifk,  that  «h<  wouM  rt'itaii.ly  di*'  of  ^ri*  '. 
'f  .  •  rouhl  not  Ix'  hroii;iht  to  lo'f  her;  whii  h  I,<'«iriato  ntiij 
;  'iPi  ,io  riHMtU'il  to  rt^Toi'  whh  inipo-i-iihl.',  h<'  liaviii'/  ii'w.iv-* 
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l(>r  a^airifit  all   fi'ir  ladii's,  and  in  (lartioidur 

TH't«'d  to  ln'frk«'M  to  all  this  with  jjri'at  corn- 
i  '<■('.  and  hf  -uid.  "It  wn-  j^imhI  thi>t  li«'ncdi«k 
."— -"'I'o  what  rn<r:'"Mnid  i'laiidio;  "ho  wouhl 
t  of  i(.  and  tonnciil  tho  |io.<r  lady  woi«f.'' — 
'ii'ali!."  »t»id  Ihi'  |»rir«r-.  "it  wen-  a  ;;<x»d  d.s-il  t-- 
or  Meatritf}  j-,  an  cvcrlh-nt.  swoot  lady,  and  ox- 
•  in  <s''Tvthin>{  hut  in  lovinjr  Unicflick."  Tlu'n 
)tion'Ml  t<,  hiii  toi'ipaniorH  that  th<'\  should  walk 
on,  and  ha^c  Hfiu'dirk  to  nu'ditatt  'j|K)n  what  hr  had  over- 
heard. 

IloafHlick  h.".d  Ih-cn  listcnin;;  'viih  ^T«'at  <'ajr<Tn<'ss  to  this 
conversation,  and  h*?  said  t.i  him.-!»'!f  vvhcn  he  heard  B'-atriee 
loved  iiiui,  "I;  it  fiosxihl"?  Sits  tl.r  wind  in  that  corner":'" 
And  when  they  were  i^nna  he  i)0>^:\\\  to  reason  in  *iiiH  inanne- 
with  hlii's<df :  "This  can  Im-  no  trick!  Th.'y  witl-  very  serums, 
an'i  tlwy  have  tlie  Iriit'i  from  Hero,  arnj  sfi-in  in  pitv  the  lady. 
l.,ove  rue!  Whv.  it  nuift  h»«  rc(|uitf<l!  T  did  n:'ver  think  to 
tnnrry;  !)nt  when  I  said  1  should  di.-  a  ha(  hcli.r.  I  ilid  not 
th'nk  I  should  live  *o  }k»  married.  They  say  the  lady  is  v-r- 
tuoiis  and  tair.  S'm  is, '*■..  .\r  1  wise  in  evi  rvthitijr  hut  in 
loviri)/ me.  Why.  ♦  ..  is  no  fircaf  arLiniicnt  of  her  follv.  Hut 
heit-  lonu'f  Keaiiicc.  F'.y  this  day,  she  is  a  fair  l.idy.  I  do 
ativ  L.^ijin  niarkn  of  lov'  in  her/'  Bcntrioo  now-  onnro.'ifhojl 
him,  and  said  with  h"r  usual  t.irtnc.^«.  "Ajminst  ni*  will  I  pm 
setit  to  hid  yoa  come  in  to  ditiner."  Benedic  k,  who  never  felt 
himself  disposed  to  ppeak  ao  {>o]itely  to  her  hefore,  replied, 
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"Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains :"  and  when  Lea- 
trice,  after  two  or  thrw  'More  rude  sjMHvhes,  left  him,  Benedick 
tliou^ht  he  had  obsHirved  a  concealed  meaning  of  kindness 
under  the  uncivil  worda  she  uttered,  and  he  said  aloud,  "If  I 
do  not  take  pity  on  her,  I  am  a  villain.  If  I  do  not  love  her, 
1  am  a  Jew.    1  will  go  get  her  pictui-e." 

Th«'  gentktnan  l>eing  tlms  caught  in  the  net  they  had 
Hpread  for  him,  it  was  now  Hero's  turn  to  play  lier  part  with 
Beatrii'o;  and  for  tlii?  purpose  she  sent  for  Ursula  and  Mar- 
garet .two  gentlewomen  who  attended  uj)on  her,  and  she  said 
ti)  Margaret,  "(}ood  Margaret,  run  to  the  parlor ;  thei-e  you  will 
find  my  cousin  Beatrice  talking  with  the  prince  and  Claudio. 
Wlvis])er  in  her  ear,  that  I  and  Tlrsula  are  walking  in  the 
orchard,  and  that  our  discourse  is  all  of  her.  Bid  her  steal 
into  that  pleasant  arbor,  where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the 
sun,  like  ungrateful  minions,  forbid  the  sun  to  enter."  This 
arl>or.  into  which  Hero  desired  Margaret  to  entice  Beatrice, 
WHS  (he  very  same  pleasant  arlwr  where  Benedick  had  so  lately 
been  an  attentive  listener. 

"I  will  nmke  her  come,  I  warrant,  presently,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

Hero,  then  taking  Ursula  with  her  into  the  orchard,  said 
to  her,  "Xow  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  comes,  we  will  walk  up 
and  down  this  alley,  and  our  talk  must  be  only  of  Benedick, 
and  when  1  name  him,  let  it  be  your  part  to  praise  him  more 
than  ever  man  did  merit.  My  talk  to  you  must  be  how  Bene- 
dick is  in  love  with  lieatrice.  Now  begin;  for  look  where 
Ikatrice  like  a  lapwing  runs  close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our 
conference."  They  then  began;  Hero  saying,  as  if  in  answer 
to  something  whi<'h  Ursula  liad  said,  "No,  truly,  Ursula.  She 
is  t(Mi  disdainful;  ho  spirit.-^  are  a.s  coy  as  wild  birds  o'  the 
rw\i." — "Hut  are  you  sure,"  said  Ursula,  "that  Benedick 
loves  Beatrice  so  entirely?" — Hero  replied,  "So  says  the 
prince,  and  my  lord  Claudio,  and  they  entreated  me  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  it;  but  I  persuaded  them,  if  they  loved 
Iknedick,  never  to  let  Ik'atrire  know  of  it." — "Certainly," 
replied  Ursula,  "it  weic  not  good  she  knew  his  love,  lest  she 
made  sport  of  it." — "Why,  to  say  truth,"  said  Hero,  "I  never 
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yet  saw  a  man,  how  wiae  soever,  or  noble,  younp,  or  rarely 
"featured,  but  she  would  dispraise  him."— "Sure,  sure,  such 
carping  is  not  commendable,"  said  Ursula.— "No,"  replied 
Hero  "but  who  dare  tell  her  so?  If  I  should  speak,  she  would 
m<Kk  \m  into  nir." — "O!  yon  wrong  your  cousin"  said 
Ursula;  "slie  cannot  Ix^  so  much  without  true  judi^mcnt,  n»  to 
refuse  so  rare  a  gentleman  as  Signior  IVnedick."— "lie  hath 
an  ext.  ;lcnt  gmxl  niimc."  said  Ilcro:  "indeed,  he  i-  the  first 
man  in  Italy,  always  exc<'|)ting  my  dear  (Mnudio."  And  now. 
Hero  giving  her  attendant  a  hint  that  it  wjw*  time  to  change 
the  discourse.  Ursula  said,  "And  when  are  yon  to  be  married, 
madam'"  Hero  then  told  her  that  she  was  to  bo  married  to 
Claudio  the  next  day,  and  desired  she  would  go  in  with  her 
and  look  at  sr)me  new  attire,  as  she  wished  to  consult  with  her 
on  what  she  would  wear  on  the  morrow.  Beatrice,  who  had 
l)e(<n  listening  with  i)reatldess  eag<'rness  to  this  dialogue,  when 
they  went  away,  exclaimed.  "What  fire  is  in  mine  ^r8?  Can 
this  1k^  tru.  '  Farewell,  contemitt  and  scorn,  and  maiden  pride, 
adieu!  Benedick,  love  on!  T  will  requite  you,  taming  my 
wild  heart  to  your  loving  hand." 

It  must  liive  btvn  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  old  enemies 
converted  into  new  and  loving  friends,  and  to  behoia  their 
first  nuH'ting  a.^'"r  iK'ing  chcnited  into  mutual  liking  by  the 
merry  artifice  or  the  good-humored  prince.  But  a  Bad  re- 
verse in  the  fortunes  of  Hero  must  now  be  thought  of.  The 
morrow,  which  was  to  have  been  her  wedding  day,  brought 
sorrow  on  the  lieart  of  Hero  and  her  good  father  Tjeonato. 

The  prince  had  a  half-brother,  who  came  from  the  wars 
along  with  i)im  to  Messina.  This  brother  (his  name  was 
Don  John)  was  a  melancholy,  discontented  man,  whosii  spirits 
swmed  to  labor  in  the  contrivin.<^  of  villainies.  He  hated  the 
prince  his  brother,  and  he  hated  Claudio,  because  he  was  the 
prince's  friend,  and  d<>termincd  to  prevent  Claudio's  mar- 
riage with  TliTo.  nly  for  the  malicious  pleasure  of  making 
Claudio  and  the  i)rince  unhappy;  for  he  knew  the  prince  had 
set  his  heart  upon  this  marriage,  almost  as  much  as  Claudio 
himself;  and  to  effect  t!ii.s  wicked  purpose,  he  employed  one 
Bcrachio,  a  man  as  bad  as  himself,  whom  ho  encouraged  with 
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the  offer  of  a  great  reward.  This  Bor«:hio  paid  hi*. court  ^ 
Marraret,  Hero'i  attendent;  and  Don  John,  knowing  thw, 
prevailed  unon  him  to  mako  Margarot  promise  to  talk  with 
him  from  her  ladv'fl  chamber-window  that  night  after  Hero 
was  nRloop.  and  also  to  dress  herself  in  Hero's  clothes  the  bet- 
tor to  divoivo  (Maudio  into  the  In-lief  that  it  waa  Hero;  for 
that  was  the  end  lie  meant  t..  eompass  by  this  wicked  p  ot. 

Don  .lohn  then  went  to  the  prince  and  (  laudio  and  toK 
them  that  Hero  was  an  imprudent  lady,  and  that  she  talked 
with  men  from  her  chamlK-r-window  at  midnight.  Now  this 
was  the  evening  before  the  we<lding,  and  he  offered  to  take 
them  that  night,  where  thev  should  themselves  hear  Hero  dis- 
bursing with  a  man  from  her  window:  and  then  they  con- 
sented to  go  along  with  him,  and  Claudio  said,  "If  I  see  anv- 
thin.r  to-night  why  I  should  not  marry  her,  to-morrow  in  the 
congregation,  where  T  intended  to  wed  her,  there  will  I  shame 
her/'  The  prince  also  sfiid,  "And  as  I  assisted  you  to  obtain 
her,  I  will  join  with  you  to  disgrace  her."        ,,..,, 

When  Don  John  brought  them  near  Hero  s  chamber  that 
ni<Mit  thev  saw  Borachio  standing  v.nder  the  window  and 
thev  kw  Margaret  looking  out  of  Hero's  window,  and  heard 
her  talking  with  Borachio;  and  Margaret  being  dressed  in  the 
same  clothes  tliev  had  seen  Hero  wear,  the  prince  and  Claudio 
believed  it  was  the  lady  Hero  herself.  ,.        ,       ,     ,     , 

Nothincr  could  equal  the  anger  of  Claudio,  when  he  had 
made  as  ho  thought,  this  discovery.  All  his  love  for  the  in- 
nocent Hero  was  at  onci^  converted  into  hatred,  and  he  re- 
solved to  expose  her  in  the  church,  as  he  had  said  he  would, 
the  next  dav,  and  the  prince  r-rood  to  this,  thinking  no  pun- 
i^luucnt  could  U^  ton  severe  for  the  naughty  lady,  who  ta.ked 
witli  11  man  from  her  window  the  very  night  before  she  was 
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to  ho  inarriod  to  the  noble  Claudio. 


riio  next  dav.  wlu^i  thev  were  all  met  to  celebrate  the 
nuiriia-n-  and  Claudio  and  Hero  wore  standing  before  the 
nrio^t  and  the  priest,  or  friar,  as  he  was  called,  was  proceed- 
in.'  to" pronounce  tlio  marriage  ceromony.  Claudio.  in  the  most 
j.a'-ionate  hiiiguau.'.   proclaimed   the  guilt  of  the   blameless 
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Hero,  who,  amnzed  at  the  ntrange  words  he  "ttered,  said 
meekly,  "Is  my  lord  well,  lliat  ho  dw^s  «iM'uk  so  wide.-' 

UH)nato,  in  the  utm«wt  horror,  m\d  to  the  prince,  "My 
lord,  why  speak  not  you?"— "What  should  1  ^peak.''  said 
the  prince;  1  stand  dishonc.red.  that  have  inmv  about  to  link 
my  dear  friend  to  an  unwortliv  w  )iiuin.  U'onato.  upon  my 
honor,  mvself,  my  hrother.  aiul  this  ^M•i.'v.Ml  Claudio.  did  see 
and  hear^her  last  night  at  midnight  tnlk  with  a  num  at  her 
chamlx'r-window."  .  . 

Benedick,  in  astonishment  at  what  he  heard,  said.     I  m» 

looks  not  like  a  nuptial." 

"True,  O  God!"  replied  the  heart-Htruck  Hem ;  and  tlu-n 
this  hapleiw  ladv  sunk  down  in  a  fainting  lit.  to  all  apjK'ar- 
ance  dead.  The  prince  and  Claudi..  left  the  .huri^h.  without 
staying  to  see  if  Hero  would  recover,  or  at  all  regarding  the 
distress  into  which  they  had  thrown  Unmato.  So  hard- 
hearted had  their  anger  made  them. 

Benedick  remained,  and  assisted  Beatrice  to  recover  Hero 
from  her  swoon,  saving,  "How  does  the  lady':'"--"I>''atl.  • 
think,"  replied  Beatrice  in  gr«'at  agony,  for  she  loved  her 
cousin ;  and  knowing  hor  virtuous  principles,  she  believed 
nothing  of  what  she  had  hr:ird  spoken  against  her.  Not  so 
the  poor  old  father;  he  l)elievcd  the  story  of  Ins  child  s  shiunc. 
and  it  was  piteous  to  hear  him  lamenting  over  her.  as  she  lav 
like  one  dead  before  him,  wishing  she  might  never  more  open 

her  eves. 

But  the  ancient  friar  wa.s  a  wise  man,  and  1  all  of  observa- 
tion on  human  nature*,  and  he  had  attentively  marked  the 
lady's  countenance  when  she  heard  hers.>lf  accustnl.  and  noted 
a  thousand  blushing  shames  to  start  into  her  face,  and  then 
he  saw  an  angel-like  whiteness  In-ar  nway  those  blushes,  and 
in  her  eye  he  saw  a  fire  that  did  belie  tlie  error  that  the  prince 
did  speak  against  her  maiden  truth,  and  he  said  to  the  sor- 
rowing father,  "('all  me  a  fool;  trust  not  my  reading,  nor 
my  observation ;  trust  not  my  age,  my  reverence,  nor  my  call- 
ing, if  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here  under  some  biting 
error." 
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When  Hero  had  recovered  from  the  «woon  into  which  she 
liHtl  falh'ii.  th<'  friar  wiid  to  h«'r,  "l^idv.  wliat  man  Ik  he  yim 
are  accused  of?"     Hero  replied,  "They  know  that  do  accuse 
nio:  I  know  of  none:"'  then  turning'  to  Li'onato,  slic  naid,  "O 
my  father,  if  you  can  prove  that  any  man  has  ever  conversed 
with  me  at  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight  changed  words 
with  any  creature,  refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death." 
"There  is,"  said  the  friar,  "some  strange  misunderstand- 
ing in  the  prince  and  (Maudio;"'  and  then  lie  counselle<l  liCon- 
ato.  that  he  should  rejM)rt  tliat  Hero  was  dead ;  and  he  said 
that  the  death-like  swoon  in  which  they  had  left  Hero  would 
make  this  easy  of  U'lief;  and  he  also  advised  him  that  he 
should  jmt  on  mourning,  ami  erect  a  monument  for  her.  ami 
do  all  rites  that  apjK-rtain  to  a  burial.     "What  shall  become 
of  this?"  said  Ix-onato;  "what  will  this  do?"    The  friar  re- 
plied, "This  report  of  her  death  shall  change  (^lander   into 
pity ;  that  is  some  good ;  but  that  is  not  all  the  good  I  hope 
for.      When  Claudio  shall    hear  she  died  upon  hearing   hi.s 
words,  the  idea  of  lier  life  shall  sweetly  creep  into  hi;*  imagina- 
tion.   Then  shall  he  mourn,  if  ever  love  had  interest  in  his 
heart,  and  wish  that  he  had  not  so  ac<used  her;  yea,  though 
he  thought  his  iKtmsation  true." 

Ik'nedick  now  said.  "liconatx),  let  the  friar  advise  you;  and 
though  you  know  how  well  I  love  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
yet  on  my  honor  I  will  not  i-eveal  this  secret  to  them." 

Lwnato,  thus  persuaded,  yielded  ;  and  he  said  8»>rrowfiillv, 
"I  am  so  grieved,  tluit  tlu*  smaUest  twine  may  hnid  me."  Tiie 
kind  friar  then  led  Ixjonato  and  Hero  away  to  comfort  and 
console  them,  and  B«'atrice  and  Henedick  remained  alone;  and 
this  was  the  iiufting  from  which  their  friends,  who  contrived 
the  merry  i)lot  against  them,  expected  so  much  diversion ; 
those  friends  who  were  now  overwhelmed  with  affliction,  and 
fn)m  whose  minds  all  thoughts  (.f  riM'rriment  si-emed  forever 
banished. 

Benedick  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  he  said,  "Tiady 
Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while?" — "Yea.  and  I  will 
weep  a  while  loiig«'r."  said  li«\itrice. — "Surely."  said  Benedick, 
"1  do  not  believe  your  fair  cousin  is  wronged." — "Ah,"  said 
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Beatricp,  "how  wurh  mij?ht  that  man  deserve  of  mo  who  wouhl 
ripht  h«T!"-  -«♦>(..  lick  \\v'n  said.  "la  there  any  wny  to  show 
Buch  friendship?  1  lo  k)vc  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
vou:  is  not  ihMt  st ranjje ?"— " It  were  as  po»«ible,"  wild  Bea- 
trice, "for  m<  t''  «i\  !  '"VhI  nothing  in  the  worhl  ho  well  m 
you  :  but  l»elieve  m«'  nf.t,  and  yet  I  lie  not.  I  confft<s  nothing, 
nor  denv  nothing.  I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin." --"Hy  my 
sword."  said  Hem-dick.  "vou  love  me,  and  I  protest  I  love  you. 
Come,  bid  me  do  anvtlung  for  you."— "Kill  Claudio,"  said 
Beatrice.— "Ha!  not  for  the  wi^i*'  world."  said  Benedick;  for 
he  loved  his  friend  Claudio,  *ikI  h«^  j^Ufved  he  had  been  im- 
po.s«H]  upon.  "Is  not  Clautlio  ii  .'ilUin.  that  has  slandered, 
scorned,  and  dishonored  mv  couBin''"  «*»id  Beatrice.  "O  that 
I  were  a  man!"— "Hear  me,  Beatnc<^"  said  Benedick.  But 
JU«atric<'  would  hear  nothing  in  Clfni<lMi's  defence;  and  she 
continued  to  urgvon  Benedick  to  rev..nij:e  her  crtusin's  wronga: 
and  she  said,  "Talk  with  a  man  out  .f  the  window!  a  proper 
saying!  Sweet  Hero!  she  is  wronged;  she  is  slandere<l;  she 
is  undone.  0  that  I  were  a  man  for  Claudio's  sake!  or  that  I 
had  any  friend,  who  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake;  but  valor  is 
melted"  into  courtesies  and  compliments.  I  cannot  be  a  man 
with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving." — 
"Tarrv,  good  Beatrice."  said  Benedick;  "by  this  hand  I  love 
you."— "Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swearing  by 
it,"  said  Beatrice.— "Think  you,  on  your  soul,  that  Claudio 
has  wronged  Hero?"  asked  Benedick.— "Yea,"  answered  Bea- 
trice; "as  sure  m  T  have-  a  thought,  or  a  soul."— "Enough !" 
said  Benedick;  "I  am  engaged;  I  will  cballenge  him:  I  will 
kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you.  By  this  hand,  Claudi<»  shall 
render  nu'  a  de^ir  account !  .\s  you  hear  from  me,  so  think  of 
n»e.    (io,  c<  mfort  your  cousin." 

While  Beatrice  was  ttais  |)owerfully  pleading  with  Bene- 
dick, and  working  his  pillant  tcniiMT  by  the  spirit  of  her 
angrv  words  to  engage  in  tin-  cnn-ic  of  Hero.  Jind  fight  even 
with  his  dear  friend  Claudio,  liCimato  was  clmllenging  the 
princ*^  and  Clau<lio  to  answer  with  th<'ir  <\vonls  the  injury 
they  bad  done  his  child,  who,  he  afhrnied.  luid  died  for  grief. 
But  they  resixKited  his  age  and  his  sorrow,  and  they  said, 
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"Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old  man."  And  now  came 
Bent'dick,  and  he  also  challenged  Claudio  to  answer  with  \m 
sword  the  injury  he  had  done  to  Hero;  and  Claudio  and  the 
prince  said  to  each  other,  "Beatrice  has  set  him  on  to  do  this," 
Claudio,  nevertheless,  must  have  accepted  this  challenge  of 
Benedick,  had  not  the  justice  of  Heaven  at  the  moment 
brought  to  pass  a  better  proof  of  the  innocence  of  Hero  than 
the  uncertain  fortune  of  a  duel. 

While  tlio  prince  and  Claudio  were  yet  taking  of  the  clml- 
lenge  of  Ik-nedick.  a  rnngistratc  l»n»u;rlit  Horachio  w*  a  |)ri8- 
oner  In-forc  the  prince,  linracliio  had  been  ovcrhcjnl  talking 
with  one  of  his  companions  of  the  misthief  he  had  bci-n  em- 
ployed by  IJon  John  to  do. 

Boracbio  made  a  full  confcs-'ion  to  the  prinn-  in  Claudio's 
hearing,  that  it  was  Margaret  dreswd  in  her  lady's  elotbes 
that  be  bad  talked  with  from  tb<'  window,  wbotn  tbev  \vm\ 
mistaken  for  the  lady  Hero  herself;  and  no  doubt  continued 
on  the  minds  ot  Claudio  and  the  prince  of  tlie  inncK-ence  of 
Hero.  If  a  suspicion  had  remaincfl,  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  flight  of  Don  .lobn.  who,  finding  his  villainies 
were  dot^'ted,  fled  from  Mes-iian  to  avoid  the  just  anger  of 
his  brother. 

The  b«art  of  Claudio  was  sorely  grieved  when  bo  found  he 
had  falsely  accused  Hero,  who.  lie  thought,  died  ujxm  bear- 
ing bis  cruel  words;  and  the  memory  of  bis  beloved  Hero's 
image  came  over  bim,  in  the  rare  semblance  that  be  |f»ved  it 
first;  and  the  prince  asking  bim  if  what  he  beard  did  not 
run  like  iron  t'irougb  bis  s<iul.  be  answered,  that  b<'  felt  as 
if  be  had  taken  poison  while  Hora<hio  was  speaking. 

And  the  re[)entant  Claudio  implored  forgiveness  of  the  old 
man  Ti<wnato  for  the  injury  he  bad  done  bis  child;  and  prom- 
ised that  whatever  penance  T/^onato  would  lay  upon  bim  for 
bis  fault  in  IwlicNing  tin-  fnlse  aicusatifm  against  Imh  be- 
trothed wife,  for  her  dear  sake  be  would  endure  it. 

The  peniuue  Lconato  enjoined  bim  was,  to  marry  the  next 
morning  a  cousin  of  Her(>'<,  who.  be  said,  was  now  liis  heir, 
and  in  person  very  like  Hi'ro.    Claudio,  ri'gard'ng  the  solemn 
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promise  he  made  to  I^eonato,  «a.d  he  wouKl  marr)  thu  un 
known  ladv.  oven  though  i»ho  we,v  an  Kthiop;  hut  hi*  heart 
wai,  verv  so;rowful.  nn.l  he  panrnMl  that  n.ght  ,n    earn  and  in 
remor«eft.l  grief,  at  the  tomb  which  Un.nato  had  erecte<l  for 

"when  the  morning  tame,  the  prinee  aceonipanied  ('laudio 
to  the  church,  where  the  good  friar.  an<l  l/n.nato  and  )m  nieee 
were  already  n.mMnhU..i.  to  <eU.l)rate  a  second  nuptml ;  and 
Ix^onato  presented   to  Claudio  hi.  promised  bnde;  and  she 
w„re  a  mnnk.  that  Claudio  might  not  diM-over  her  face.    And 
C  audio  said  to  the  hidv  in  the  .na^k,  'M},ve  me  your  hand, 
[:Z:Z  holy  fr.ar;  I  am  your  husband    if  -V--'     --^^ 
,„e."-"An<l  wh.-n  I  lived  I  was  your  other  wife,    «a>d  th^ 
unknown  ladv;  and.  taking  off  her  mask,  she  prov^nl  to  he 
no  niece   (a«'wa.  pretended),  but  Leonato's  very  daughter, 
uV ladv  Hero  herielf.     We  may  be  sure  that  this  proved  a 
mos   ag,^eable  Hurprise  to  C'lau^-  .  who  thought  her  dead^«> 
that  he  could  scarcely  for  joy  believe  h.s  eyen;  and  the  prmce 
who  was  e^iually  amaze<l  at  vjhat  he  .aw  ^^<^^^;^%,l'^^^f 
this  Hero  hero  that  was  dead?"    lieonato  replied.    She  died, 
n     lord    but  while  her  slander  lived."     The  friar  promised 
t^e  man  explanation  of  this  seeming  mirm  e.  after  the  cere- 
nonv  cnde<l ;  and  wa..  pnK....dinjr  to  marrv  thcni.  when  he  was 
nterrupted  bv  ltene<lick.  wh..  <lesire.l  to  1m>  married  at  the 
game  time  to  lieatrice.     Beatrice  making  .ome  demur  to  thin 
ma  eh    and  Henedick  challenging  her  with  her  love  for  him, 
whch  he  had  loarned  from  Hero,  a  pleasant  expanation  took 
Xe    and  thev  found  tlu-y  had  both  In-en  tricke.l  into  a  belief 
T,;     V  1-icb   had   never  csistcd.  and  h.d   iH.on.e  lo^..rs  ,n 
u  h  bv  the  power  ..f  a  false  jest:  but  the  affection  which  a 
nor  V  invention  had  cheated  them  into.  w.i.s  grown  too  power- 
f  1  to  be  shaken  bv  a  serious  explanation ;  and  since  Bened  ck 
rooosed  to  n.arrv.  he  was  n«solved  to  thmk  no  hing  to  the 
n.  that  the  world  could  sav  against  it     and  he  merrily 
O    .1.    L  jost.  and  swore  to  Beatrice  that  he  took  her  but 
?.Tp    V   and  becaus.'  he  beani  she  was  dv.ng  of  love  for  him  ; 
aiKi   Bi'atricv  protected  that  she  yielded   but    .pun  great  {kt- 
suasion  and  plrtly  to  save  his  life,  for  she  h.u-d  he  was  in  a 
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conjumpUon     So  the«  two  mad  wiU  w«re  r«oncil<id  tnd 
made  .  match  of  it,  after  Claudio  and  Hero  were  married 
and  to  comp  ote  the  hi.topy,  I)ou  John,  the  contriver  ot2o 
v.llany   wn«  taken  .n  hi-  flight  and  hrought  hack  to  Meaaina; 

man.  to  «oe  fh-  joy  and  fca-tmKH  which,  by  the  diwnpointment 
of  hw  plot*,  took  place  at  the  palace  in  Mewina.      '~'"""*"^ 
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i),  HiNo  the  U..M'  that  France  wa«  div.dtHl  into  pr^vincet 
(.r  duk...h>n«.  a.  th.y  were  '•"^ea)  there  hmk^mI  u  oj,  of 
thi*e  ,,r<.vinee*  a  uHur{H.r.  wlio  ha.1  dv^nm^d  ami  bani«h«^d  hu. 
fljler  h-uJier.  the  unlawful  tluke.  , 

Ti^e  duke  wlm  wan  thun  driven  fron.  h-  d<>"V"rr'.r  .T. 
with  a  few   faithful  folh.wera  to  the   fort^t  of  ^\'^«"'  '"^ 
here  the  g(HHl  .luke  lived  with  hi*,  loving  fru-ndj  wlu,  had  pu 
ZmlelJ,  inU.  voluntary  exile  for  hiH  aake.  wule  their    and 
and  revenue-  enriched  the  fUl-e  usuriwr:  and  »u«to  n  joon 
i   he  life  of  careU^  eaa..  they  KhI  here  mon.  aweet  t^  ^em 
than  the  pomp  and  uneasy  splendor  of  a  courtier  «  life.    Here 
hJv    ive.n.ke  the  old  Uobin  Hood  of  Kngland    and  to  thia 
for^Mtnanv  noble  voutha  daily  resorted  from  the  court,  and 
1  .Tttee    the  time  carel«i-ly.  as  they  did    who    lived    in    the 
Kolden  a^e.     In  the  summer  they  lay  along  under  the  fine 
Srieoflhe  larj>.  fore4  trees,  marking  the  playful  sports  of 
Jhe  I  id  deer;  and  so  fond  were  they  of  these  p^mr  dappled 
fcmls   who^med  to  Ik>  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
tha^it  Kr  e^  theni  to  1k>  force<l  to  kill  them  to  supply.  tl.Mn. 
Helve    with  venison  for  their  food.    When  the  cold  winda  of 
winter  made  the  duke  feel  the  change  of  his  advers.;  fortune 
he  wouK  endure  it  patiently,  and  say.  "Th.^e  chiHing  wind 
which  blow  u,Km  mV  body  are  true  counse  ors;  they  do  m^ 
Ltter,  but  represent  truly  to  me  my  condition ;  and.  tho^igh 
thev  bite  sliarplv,  their  tooth  is  nothing  like  m  kecm  as  that 
of  unk  ndtl'  and  ingratitude.     I  find  that  howsoever  men 
sneak  against  adversitv.  vet  «>me  sweet  uses  are  to  be  extracted 
Citf  Uke  the  jewel,  precious  for  medicine   whu-h  is  takc^n 
from  the  head  of  the  venomous  and  despised  toad        In  this 
manner  did  the  patient  duke  draw  a  u^fu   moral  from  every- 
TZl  that  he  saw ;  and  by  the  help  of  this  moralizing  turn, 
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.In  that  liff  „f  hi*,  roniotc  from  public  hmintii.  he  wuhl  flml 
ton){Uf«  ill  tm-i*.  lMH)ka  in  tho  running  briMikii,  Mtrtnons  in 
KtoiHHi,  and  ^iful  in  •'v«'r.vthin>r. 

Thf  ban  I  hod  dukf  had  an  only  <lauglit«r,  named  RoMlind. 
whom  til.  ii>ur|>.'r.  |)uk<>  Kr«'di'ri«k,  whrn  h«'  brtniMlml  her 
fatlH-r.  Mtill  H'tiiiiH'd  in  hia  tourt  lut  a  companion  for  bin  own 
dauKlit«r.  (Vliii.  A  strict  fri«'n«Uhip  ■uljuwted  between  the«o 
Udii'i4,  which  tho  dimi^rcciiicnt  k-twitMi  their  fathuni  did  not 
in  tlif  leant  interrupt.  CVliu  utrivinj?  by  every  kindiieM  in  her 
power  to  make  Hineiuia  to  HoMilind  for  the  inju«ti»e  of  her 
own  father  in  d.  piwinj,'  the  father  of  l&)Milind;  and  whenever 
the  lhoiij(hl>  <»f  her  father's  baninhmcnt,  and  her  (»wn  deimnd- 
ence  on  the  faU-  uMuroer.  ma<le  lt»!*alind  melancholy,  Celia'a 
whole  care  wan  to  eomfort  and  ronnole  her. 

One  day,  when  (Vlia  was  tjilkin;^  in  her  usual  kind  manner 
to  Hcwttlind.  nayiii^,  "|  pray  you.  Hoaalind.  my  iweot  cousin, 
U'  merry."  n  mv*M'i\nvr  entered  from  the  duke,  to  tell  tlwin 
that  if  thcv  winhe<l  to  ^^ee  a  v*re^tlin>f  match  which  wa»  juat 
ffoing  to  bcfjin.  they  miwt  come  instantly  to  the  court  iM-fore 
the  iMilacc;  ami  (Vila,  thinking  it  would  amuMe  Kosalind, 
agreed  to  go  and  we  it. 

In  thow  times  wrestling,  which  is  only  practige<l  now  by 
country  clowns,  was  a  favorite  sport  even  in  the  courts  of 
primvu.  and  Ix'forc  fair  ladies  .ukI  princesses.  To  this  wrent- 
ling  match,  therefore,  t^-lia  and  HosulimI  went.  They  found 
that  it  wafl  likely  to  prove  a  very  tragical  -ight;  for'a  largo 
and  |)owerful  man,  who  had  been  long  practised  in  the  art 
of  wrestling,  and  had  slain  many  men  in  conU-stH  of  thia 
kind,  w;«x  just  going  U^  wrestle  with  a  verv  young  man.  who, 
from  his  extreme  youth  and  inex(.crience  in  the  art,  the  be- 
holders all  thought  would  certainly  Ih;  killed. 

When  the  duke  saw  Celia  and  Rosalind,  he  said,  "How 
now.  daughter  and  nii-ce,  are  vou  crejit  hither  to  see  the 
wrestling?  You  will  take  little  .leliirht  in  it.  there  is  such 
odds  in  the  men;  in  pity  to  this  young  man.  I  w<mld  wiiih  to 
persuad."  him  from  wrestling.  Speak  to  him,  ladies,  and  aee 
11  vou  can  movr  him." 
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The  ladiwi  were  well  plctifd  U»  jXTform  this  huiniiiM*  oflkw, 
•nd  flrit  ('din  entreiitwl  tlw  vounK  utrangiT  that  hi*  wouhl 
(leiiiit  from  tho  nttPinpt ;  iind  then  Ucwtlind  iooke  io  kindly 
to  him,  and  with  •u«(i  fet'linj?.  ransideration  for  the  dtngvr 
he  w«»  about  to  undorgo,  tluit  in«tf«d  of  lieinK  jwrnuailed  by 
her  gfutU'  wordu  to  for<*Ko  hii  |Hir|MMM',  nil  hit  thought*  were 
U«nl  to  dintinguiih  himiwlf  t»y  hincouraK"  »"  thin  lovely  lady'i 
ry«ii.     !!»•  n'fuwd  the  riHiuent  of  Colia  and  Hoflind  in  iuch 
graceful  and  m«Mlpiit  wordn.  that  they  felt  utill  nu)re  eouwrn 
for  hin» ;  he  com  lude«l  Iiin  n'fuwil  with  raying.  "I  am  iorry  to 
deny  iuoh  fair  and  excellent  ladii'n  anything.     Hut  let  your 
fair  eyes*  and  gentle  wiBluii  go  with  me  to  my  trial,  wlierrin 
if  I  Ih' con«|uere(l  there  ig  one  iihanied  that  waa  never  giacioui ; 
if  I  arn  killetl.  there  i^  one  dead  that  in  willing  to  die;  I  •hall 
do  my  frienda  no  wrong,  f»»r  I  have  none  to  lament  me;  the 
world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing;  for  I  only  fill  up  a 
place  in  the  world  which  may  In;  l)etter  supplied  wl»en  I  have 
made  it  empty." 

And  now  the  wrestling  maUh  began.  Celia  wished  the 
young  stranger  might  not  be  hurt;  but  Rosalind  felt  moat 
for  him  ,  The  friendless  Htate  which  he  said  he  was  in,  and 
that  he  wiHhtHi  to  die,  made  Hortalind  think  that  he  was  like 
hersi'lf,  unfortunate;  and  nhe  pitied  him  ho  much,  and  so  deep 
an  inten»st  she  twk  in  his  danger  while  he  was  wrestling,  that 
she  might  almost  Ik»  said  at  that  moment  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him. 

The  kindnesj*  »»hown  this  unknown  youth  by  these  fair  and 
noble  ladies  gave  him  courag*'  and  strength,  so  that  he  jwr- 
formed  wonders;  and  in  the  end  conipletely  conquered  his 
antagonist,  who  was  so  much  hurt,  that  for  a  while  he  was 
unable  to  8()eak  or  move. 

The  duke  Frederick  was  much  pleaxcd  with  the  courage 
and  skill  shown  by  this  young  stranger;  and  desired  t)  know 
his  name  and  parentage,  meaning  to  take  hiu\  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

The  stranger  said  his  name  was  Orlando,  and  that  he  waa 
the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Hoys. 
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Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  the  father  of  Orlando,  had  been  dead 
some  years;  but  when  lie  was  livinjr,  he  had  been  a  true  sub- 
ject and  dear  friend  ct!  the  banished  duke;  therefore,  when 
Frederick  heard  Orlando  was  the  son  of  his  banished  brother's 
friend,  all  his  liking  for  this  brave  young  man  was  changed 
into  displeasure,  and  he  left  the  place  in  very  ill  humor. 
Hating  to  hear  the  very  name  of  any  of  his  brother's  friends, 
and  yet  still  admiring  the  valor  of  the  youth,  he  said,  as  he 
went  out,  that  he  wished  Orlando  had  been  the  son  of  any 
other  man. 

Rosalind  was  delighted  to  hear  that  her  now  favorite  was 
the  son  of  Iter  father's  old  friend:  and  she  sjiid  to  Celia,  "My 
father  loved  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys,  and  if  I  had  known  this 
young  man  was  his  son,  I  would  have  added  tears  to  my  en- 
treaties before  he  should  have  ventured." 

The  ladies  then  went  up  to  him ;  and  seeing  him  abashed 
by  the  sudden  displeasure  shown  by  the  duke,  they  spoke  kind 
and  encouraging  words  to  him ;  and  Rosalind,  when  they  were 
going  away  turned  back  to  speak  some  more  civil  things  to 
the  brave  young  son  of  her  father's  old  friend ;  and  taking  a 
chain  from  off  her  neck,  she  said,  "Gentleman,  wear  this  for 
me.  I  am  out  of  suits  with  fortune,  or  I  would  give  you  a 
more  valuable  present." 

When  the  ladies  were  alone,  Rosalind's  talk  being  still  of 
Orlando,  Celia  began  to  perceive  her  cousin  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  handsome  young  wrestler  (and  she  said  to  Rosalind, 
"Is  it  possible  you  should  fall  in  love  so  suddenly?" — Rosa- 
lind replied,  "The  duke,  my  father,  loved  his  father  dearly." — 
"But,"  said  Celia,  "does  it  therefore  follow  that  you  should 
love  his  son  dearly?  for  then  I  ought  to  hate  him,  for  my 
father  hated  his  fat,.er;  yet  I  do  not  hate  Orlando." 

Frederick  being  enraged  at  the  sight  of  Sir  Rowland  de 
Boys's  son,  which  reminded  him  of  the  many  friends  the  ban- 
ished duke  had  among  the  nobility,  and  having  been  for  some 
time  displeased  with  his  niece,  because  the  people  praised  her 
for  her  virtues,  and  pitied  her  for  her  good  father's  sake,  his 
malice  suddenly  broke  out  against  her ;  and  while  Celia  and 
Rosalind  were  talking   of   Orlando,  Frederick    entered   the 
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room,  and  with  looks  full  of  anger  ordered  Rosalind  instantly 
to  leave  the  palace,  and  follow  her  father  into  banishment, 
telling  Celia,  who  in  vain  pleaded  for  her,  that  he  had  only 
suffered  Kosalind  to  stay  upon  her  account.    "1  did  not  then, 
said  Celia,  entreat  vou  to  let  her  stay,  for  I  was  too  young  at 
that  time  to  value  her;  but  now  that  I  know  her  worth,  and 
that  wo  so  long  have  sh-pt  together,  rose  at  the  same  instant, 
learned,  played,  and  eat  together,  I  cannot  live  out  of  her  com- 
pany."     Frederick  replied.  "She  is  too  subtle  for  you;  her 
smoothness,  her  very  silence,  and  her  patience,  sjx^ak  to  the 
people,  and  they  pity  her.    You  are  a  fool  to  plead  for  her,  for 
vou  will  seem  more  bright  and  virtuous  when  she  is  gone, 
therefore  open  not  your  lips  in  her  favor,  for  the  doom  which 
I  have  passed  upon  her  is  irrevocable."  ,       t  i\. 

When  Celia  found  she  could  not  prevail  upon  her  father 
to  let  Rosalind  remain  with  her,  she  generously  resolved  to 
accompany  her;  and  leaving  her  father's  palace  that  night, 
she  went  along  with  her  friend  to  seek  Rosalyid's  father,  the 
banished  duke,  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Before  they  set  out,  Celia  considered  that  it  wou  d  be  un- 
safe for  two  young  ladies  to  travel  in  the  rich  clothes  they 
then  wore;  she  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  disguise 
their  rank  by  dressing  themselves  like  country  maids.  Rosa- 
lind said  it  would  be  a  still  greater  protection  if  one  of  them 
was  to  be  dressed  like  a  man;  and  so  H  was  quickly  agreed 
on  between  them,  that  as  Rosalind  was  the  talle^st,  she  should 
wear  the  dress  of  a  young  countryman,  and  Celia  should  be 
habited  like  a  country  lass,  and  that  they  should  say  they 
were  brother  and  sister,  and  Rosalind  said  she  would  be  called 
Ganymede,  and  Celia  chose  the  name  of  Aliena.     _ 

in  this  disguise,  and  taking  their  money  and  jewels  to  de- 
fray their  expenses,  these  fair  princesses  set  out  on  their  long 
travel ;  for  the  forest  of  Arden  wa.s  a  long  way  off,  oeyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  duke's  dominions. 

The  ladv  Rosalind  (or  Ganymede  as  she  must  now  be 
called)  with  her  manlv  garb  seemed  to  have  put  on  a  manly 
courage.  The  faithful  friendship  Celia  had  shown  m  accom- 
panying Ro^lind  so  many  weary  miles  made  the  new  brother, 
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in  roconip('n.so  for  tliiH  true  love,  oxort  a  choorful  spirit,  as  if 
he  were  indeed  (iimvinede,  tiio  rustic  and  stout-hearted  brother 
of  tilt'  fjentle  viUajje  maiden,  Aliena. 

When  at  last  they  <'anie  to  tlie  forest  of  Arden,  they  no 
h)nger  found  the  convenient  inns  and  pood  aeconnnodations 
they  had  njet  with  on  the  road ;  and  iK^inp  in  want  of  food  and 
rest,  (}anyni('(U',  who  had  so  nierrdy  elicered  his  sister  with 
pleasant  speeches  and  happy  remarks  all  the  way,  now  owned 
to  Aliena  that  he  was  so  weary  lie  could  find  in  his  heart  to 
disfrrace  his  man's  apparel,  and  cry  like  a  woman ;  and  Aliena 
(kx'hired  she  could  po  no  farther:  and  then  ajjain  Ganymede 
tried  t^  recollect  that  it  was  a  man's  duty  to  comfort  and 
console  a  woman,  as  the  weaker  vessel ;  and  to  seem  courage- 
ous to  his  new  sister,  he  said,  "Come,  have  a  good  heart,  Tny 
sister  Aliena;  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  our  travel,  in  the 
forest  of  Arden."  But  feigned  manliness  and  forced  courage 
would  no  longer  support  them ;  for  though  they  were  in  the 
forest  of  Arden,  they  knew  not  where  to  find  the  duke;  and 
here  the  travel  of  these  weary  ladies  might  have  come  to  a 
sad  conclusion,  for  they  might  have  lost  themselves,  and  per- 
ished for  want  of  foo<l ;  but  providentially,  as  they  were  sitting 
on  the  grass,  almost  dying  with  fatigue  and  hopele.ss  of  any 
relief,  a  countryman  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  Ganymede 
once  more  tried  to  speak  with  manly  Iwldne.-*,  saying,  "Shep- 
herd, if  love  or  gold  can  in  this  desert  place  procure  us  enter- 
tainment, I  pray  you  bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves ; 
for  this  young  maid,  my  sister,  is  much  fatigued  with  travel- 
ling, and  faints  for  want  of  food." 

The  man  replied  that  he  was  only  a  servant  to  a  shepherd, 
and  that  liis  master's  house  was  just  going  to  be  sold,  and 
therefore  they  would  find  but  poor  entertainment;  but  that 
if  thfy  would  go  witii  him,  thev  should  be  welcome  to  what 
there  was.  They  followi^d  the  man,  the  near  prospect  of  re- 
lief giving  them  fresh  strength ;  and  bought  the  house  and 
sheep  of  the  shepherd,  and  took  the  man  who  conducted  them 
to  the  shepherd's  house  to  wait  on  them ;  and  being  by  this 
means  so  fortunately  provided  with  a  neat  cottage,  and  well 
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suppliod  with  j)rovi8ion8,  tlioy  ajjrood  to  strtv  here  till  they 
could  learn  in  what  part  of  the  forest  the  duke  dwelt. 

When  they  were  rested  after  the  fatigue  of  their  journey, 
they  began  to  like  their  new  way  of  lift-,  and  almost  fancied 
themselves  the  shepherd  and  shepherdws  tht-y  feigned  to  ».t  ; 
yet  sometin^es  Ganymede  remembered  he  had  tince  been  x'm 
sa!iie  lady  U()H>ilind  who  had  so  dearly  loved  the  brave  Orlando, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland,  her  father's  friend  : 
and  though  (Janymede  thought  that  Orlando  was  nuiny  mile.^ 
distant,  even  so  many  weary  miles  as  they  had  travelled,  yet 
it  soon  apfwarod  that  Orlando  wit*  ahn  in  the  fore.>»t  of  Arden; 
and  in  this  manner  this  strange  event  came  to  pass: 

Orlando  was  :he  youngest  son  oi  Sir  Rowland  de  Hoys, 
who,  when  he  died,  left  him  (Orlando  being  then  very  young) 
to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  Oliver,  charging  Oliver  on 
his  blessing  to  give  his  brother  a  good  education,  and  provide 
for  him  as  became  the  dignity  of  the  -  house.  Oliver  proved 
an  unworthy  brother;  and  disregarding  the  commands  of  his 
dying  fa+her,  he  never  put  his  brother  to  school,  but  kept  him 
at  home  untarght  and  entirely  neglected.  But  in  his  nature 
and  in  the  noble  qualities  of  his  mind  Orlando  so  much  re- 
sembled his  exoeiltnt  father,  that  without  any  advantages  of 
education  he  seemed  like  a  youth  who  had  been  bred  with  tho 
utmost  care ;  and  Oliver  so  envied  the  fine  person  and  dignified 
manners  of  his  untutored  brother,  that  at  last  he  \vished  to 
destroy  him ;  and  to  effect  this  he  set  on  people  to  persuade 
him  to  wrestle  with  the  famous  wre.stler,  who,  as  has  been 
before  related,  had  killed  so  many  men.  Now,  it  was  this 
cruel  brother's  neglect  of  him  which  made  Orlando  say  he 
wished  to  die,  being  so  friendless. 

When,  contrary  to  the  wicked  hopes  he  had  formed,  his 
brother  proved  victorious,  his  envy  and  malice  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  swore  he  would  burn  the  chamber  where  Or- 
lando slept.  He  was  overheard  making  this  vow  by  one  that 
had  been  an  old  and  faithful  servant  to  tlieir  father,  and  that 
loved  Orlando  because  he  resembled  Sir  Rowland.  This  old 
man  went  out  to  meet  him  wnen  he  returned  from  the  duke's 
palace,  and  when  he  saw  Orlando,  the  peril  his  dear  young 
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mafltor  was  in  mado  him  hroak  out  into  these  passionate  excla- 
mations: "()  my  gcntl.'  master,  my  swert  master.  ()  you  mem- 
ory of  old  Sir  Howhinfil  Why  are' you  virtuous?  why  are  you 
genth',  »stron<j,  and  valiant?  and  why  wouhl  vou  he  so  fond  to 
overcome  the  fanuuLs    wrestler?     Your    praise    ia   come    too 
swiftly  home  hefore  you."    Orlando,  wondering  what  all  this 
meant,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.     And  then  the  old 
man  told  him  how  hi.s  wicked  brother,  envying  the  love  all 
people  bore  him  ,and  now  hearing  the  fame  he  had  gained  by 
his  victory  in  the  duke's  palace,  intended  to  destroy  hij..  by 
setting  fire  to  his  chamber  that  night;  and,  in  conclusion,  ad- 
vised him  to  e.scape  the  danger  he  was  in  bv  instant  flight; 
and  knowing  Orlando  had  no  money,  Adam  (for  that  was  the 
good  old  man's  name)  had  broug}>  out  with  him  his  own 
little  hoard,  and  he  said,  "I  have  llv.   hundred  crowns,  the 
thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father,  and  laid  by  to  be  pro- 
vision for  me  when  my  limbs  should  become  unfit  for  service; 
take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed  be  comfort  to  my 
age !    Here  is  the  gold ;  all  this  I  give  to  you ;  let  me  be  your 
servant;  though  I  look  old  I  will  do  the  service  of  a  younger 
man  in  all  your  business  and  necessities." — "O  good  old  man !" 
said  Orlando,  "how  well  appears  in  you  the  constant  service 
of  the  old  world  !    You  are  not  for  ihe  fashion  of  these  times. 
We  will  go  along  together,  and  before  your  youthful  wages  are 
spent,  I.  shall  light  upon  some  means    for   both   our   main- 
tenance." 

Together  then  this  faithful  servant  and  his  loved  master 
sot  out;  and  Orlando  and  Adam  travelled  on,  uncertain  what 
course  to  pursue,  till  they  came  to  the  forest  of  Arden,  and 
there  they  found  themselves  in  the  same  distress  for  want  of 
food  that  G-anymede  and  Aliena  had  been.  They  wandered 
on,  seeking  some  human  habitation,  till  they  were  almost  spent 
with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Adam  at  last  said,  "0  my  dear 
master,  I  die  for  want  of  food ;  I  can  go  no  farther  f"  He 
then  laid  himself  down,  thinking  to  make  that  placv  his  grave, 
and  bade  his  dear  master  farewell.  Orlando,  seeing  him  in 
this  weak  state,  took  his  old  servant  up  in  his  arms,  and  car- 
ried him  under  the  shelter  of  some  pleasant  trees ;  and  he  said 
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to  him,  "Ciieerily,  old    Adam,  rest  your   w««ary   limbs   li«re 
awhile,  and  do  not  talk  of  dying!" 

Orlando  then  searched  about  to  find  some  food,  and  he 
hapiH-nt'd  to  arrive  at  that  part  of  the  forest  where  the  duke 
was;  and  he  and  his  friends  were  just  going  to  eat  their  din- 
ner, this  royal  duke  being  seaU^d  on  the  grass,  under  no  other 
canopy  than  the  shady  covert  of  some  large  trees. 

Orlando,  whom  hunger    had    made    desperate,  drew    his 
sword,  intending  to  take  their  meat  by  force,  and  said,  "For- 
l)ear.  and  eat  no  more;  1  muiit  have  your  food!"    The  duke 
asked  him  if  distress  had  made  hirn  so  bold,  or  if  he  were  a 
rude  despiser  of  good  manners!    On  this  Orlando  said  he  was 
dying  with  hunger;  and  then  the  duke  told  him  he  was  wel- 
come tc  sit  down  and  eat  with  them.    Orlando,  hearing  him 
speak  so  gently,  put  up  his  sword,  and  blushed  with  shame  at 
the  rude  manner    in    which    he   had    demanded  their  food, 
"Pardon  me,  I  pray  you,"  said  he;  "1  thought  that  all  things 
had  been  savage  here,  and  therefore  I  put  on  the  countenance 
of  stern  command;  but  whatever  men  you  are,  that  in  this 
desert,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,  lose  and  neglect 
the  creeping  hours  of  time;  if  ever  you  have  looked  on  better 
days;  if  ever  you  have  been  where  bells  have  knolied  to  church; 
if  you  have  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast;  if  ever  from 
your  eyelids  you  have  wiped  a  tear,  and  know  what  it  is  to 
pity  or  be  pitied, — may  gentle  speeches  now  move  you  to  do 
me  human  courtesy!"    The  duke  replied,  "True  it  is  that  we 
are  men  (as  you  say)  who  have  seen  l)etter  days,  and  though 
we  have  now  our  habitation  in  this  wild  forest,  we  have  lived 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  have  with  holy  bell  been  knolied  to 
church,  have  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  from  our  eyes  have 
wiped  the  drops  which  sacred  pity  has  engendered;  therefore 
sit  you  down,  and  take  of  our  refreshments  as  much  as  will 
minister  to  your  wants." — "There  is  an  old,  poor  man,"  ans- 
wered Orlando,  "who  has  limped  after  me  many  a  weary  step 
in  pure  love,  nppressftd  nt  once  with  two  sari  infirmities,  age 
and  hunger;  till  he  be  satisfied,  I  must  not  touch  a  bit." — 
"Go,  find  him  out,  and  bring  him  hither,"  said  theduke;  "we 
will  forbear  to  eat  till  you  return."    Then  Orlando  went  like 
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a  doe  to  find  its  fawn  and  give  it  food ;  and  presently  returned, 
bringing  Adam  in  ]m  arms;  and  the  duk«'  said,  "Set  down 
your  venerable  burden!  you  are  botli  weleouje;"  and  they  fed 
the  ohi  man,  and  i'hwred  his  heart,  a  id  he  revived,  and  recov- 
red  Ilia  health  and  strength  again. 

The  duke  inquired  who  Orlando  was;  and  when  he  found 
that  he  was  the  «on  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys. 
he  took  ')■  ji  under  his  protection,  and  Orlando  and  his  old 
MMvant  lu<'d  with  the  duke  in  the  forest. 

Orlando  arrived  in  the  forest  not  many  days  after  Gany- 
mede and  Aliena  came  there,  and  (as  has  been  before  related) 
bought  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

(Janymcde  and  Aliena  were  strangely  surprised  to  find  the 
name  of  Rosalind  carved  on  the  trees,  and  love-sonnets  fast- 
ened to  them,  all  addressed  to  Rosalind ;  and  while  they  were 
wondering  how  this  could  be,  they  met  Orlando,  and  they 
I)erceived  the  chain  which  Rosalind  had  given  him  about  hia 
neck. 

Orlando  little  thought  that  Ganymetle  was  the  fair  princess 
Rosalind,  who  by  her  noble  condescension  and  favor  had  so 
won  his  heart  that  he  passed  his  whole  time  in  carving  her 
name  upon  the  trees,  and  writing  sonnets  in  praise  of  licr 
beauty;  but  being  much  pleased  with  the  graceful  air  of  this 
pretty  shepherd-youth,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  hini. 
and  he  thought  he  saw  a  likeness  in  Ganymede  to  his  beloved 
Rosalind,  but  that  he  had  none  of  the  dignified  deportment 
of  that  noble  lady ;  for  Ganymede  assumed  the  forward  Ttian- 
ners  often  seen  in  youths  when  they  are  between  boys  and 
men,  and  with  much  archness  and  humor  talked  to  Orlando 
of  a  certain  lover,  "who,"  said  he,  "haunts  our  forest,  and 
spoils  our  young  trees  with  carving  Rosalind  upon  their  barks ; 
and  he  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles, 
all  praising  this  same  Rosalind.  If  I  could  find  this  lover,  I 
would  give  him  some  good  counsel  that  would  soon  cure  him 
of  his  love." 

Orlando  confessed  that  he  was  the  fond  lover  of  whom  he 
spoke,  and  asked  Ganymede  to  give  him  the  good  counsel  he 
talked  of.    The  remedy  Ganymede  proposed,  and  the  counsel 
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he  jfftvo  him,  was  that  Orlando  should  come  evm'  day  to  the 
tottaj?c  wIhto  h<'  and  his  nistiT  Ali«'na  dwelt ;  "And  then," 
f»nid  (Janymodc.  "I  will  U'inn  myself  to  be  Hfwalind,  and  you 
sIiaII  fi'ijrn  to  court  in«'  in  tho  muw  manner  iw  you  wouhl  do 
if  I  wnH  Itosalind.  and  then  I  will  imitate  the  fantastic  ways 
of  whiuJHical  ladies  to  their  lovers,  till  1  make  y<»»  a««luimed 
of  vour  love;  and  thix  is  the  way  I  propose  to  cure  you."  Or- 
lando had  no  tiwai  faith  in  theVtMUody,  yet  he  agreed  to  come 
i'very  (lav  to  (lanymedo's  cottage,  and  feigri  a  playful  court- 
ship; and  every  day  Orlando  visited  Oanymedc  and  Aliena, 
ami  Orlando  called  the  shepherd  (tanynu'de  his  Uosalind,  and 
every  dav  t^ilked  over  all  the  fine  words  and  flattering  coinpli- 
ntents  which  vojing  men  delight  to  utK'  when  they  court  their 
mistres-ses.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Ganymede  made 
any  progress  in  curing  Orlando  of  his  love  for  Rosalind. 

Though  Orlando  thought  all  this  was  hut  a  sportive  play 
(not  dreaming  that  (Janymede  was  his  very  Rosalind),  yet 
the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  saying  all  the  fond  things  he 
had  in  his  heart,  pleased  his  ffency  almost  as  well  as  it  did 
Oanymede's,  who  enjoyed  the  secret  jest  in  knowing  these  fine 
love-s|K>eche8  were  all  addressed  to  the  right  person. 

In  this  manner  many  days  passed  jdeasnntly  on  with  tluw 
young  prople;  and  the  good-natured  Aliena,  seeing  it  made 
Ganymede  happy,  let  him  have  his  own  way,  and  was  diverted 
at  the  mock-courtship,  and  did  not  care  to  remind  Ganymede 
that  the  lady  Rosalind  had  not  yet  made  herself  known  to 
the  duke  her  father,  whose  place  of  resort  in  the  forest  tlu>y 
had  learned  from  Orlando.  Ganymede  met  the  duke  one  day, 
and  had  some  talk  with  him.  and  the  duke  asked  of  what 
parentage  he  came,  G.inymede  answered  that  he  came  of  as 
good  i)arentage  as  he  did.  which  made  the  duke  smile,  for  he 
did  not  suspect  the  prcttv  shepherd-boy  eame  of  royal  lineage. 
Then  seeing  the  duke  look  well  and  happy,  Ganymede  was 
content  to  p7at  of!  all  further  explanation  for  a  few  days  longer. 

One  morning,  as  Orlando  xwns  going  to  visit  Ganvrrsedc,  ho 
saw  a  man  lying  asleep  on  the  ground,  and  a  large  green  snake 
had  twisted  itself  about  his  neck.  The  snake,  seeing  Orlando 
approach,  glided   away   among   the   buahes,    Orlando   went 
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nonror,  and  then  he  dincovorw!  ft  lionw  lie  crouohinjf.  with 
her  head  on  the  ground,  with  n  cat-like  wnteh.  wniting  till 
the  «lo«»|)in^  mnn  awaked  (for  it  i«  naid  that  lionM  will  prey 
on  nothing  that  i«  dead  or  Bleeping').  It  iocmed  n«  if  Orlando 
wuH  Kent  l>y  IVovidenee  to  fre<'  tlie  man  from  the  danger  of 
the  snake  and  liomw;  luit  when  ()rlan<lo  looked  in  the  man'H 
fiiee,  he  perceived  that  the  gleeper  who  wan  expowd  to  this 
double  [MTil  waM  hi«  own  brother  Oliver.  wh<  hatl  so  cruelly 
used  him,  and  had  threuteneil  to  destroy  him  by  fire;  and  he 
was  almost  tempted  to  leave  him  a  prey  to  the  htingry  lioness; 
btit  brotherly  aflftn'tion  and  the  gentleneH.4  of  his  nature  soon 
overcame  his  first  anger  against  his  brother;  and  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  attacked  the  lioness,  and  slew  her,  and  thus  pre- 
served his  brother's  life  l)oth  from  the  venomous  snake  and 
from  the  furious  lioness;  but  l)efore  Orlando  could  conq\ier 
the  lioness,  :-ihe  had  torn  one  of  his  arms  with  her  sharp  claws. 

While  Orlando  was  engaged  with  the  lioness,  Oliver 
awaked,  and  perceiving  that  his  brother  Orlando,  whom  he 
had  so  cruelly  treated,  was  saving  him  from  the  fury  of  a 
wild  beast  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  shame  and  remorse  at 
once  seized  him,  and  he  repented  of  his  unworthy  conduct, 
and  besought  with  many  tears  his  brother's  pardon  for  the 
injuries  he  had  done  him.  Orlando  rejoiced  to  see  him  so 
penitent,  and  readily  forgave  him ;  they  embraced  each  other, 
and  from  that  hour  Oliver  loved  Orlando  with  a  true  brotherly 
affection,  though  he  had  come  to  the  forest  bent  on  his  de- 
struction. 

The  wound  in  Orlando's  arm  having  bled  very  much,  he 
found  himself  too  wenk  to  go  to  visit  Oanvmede,  and  there- 
fore he  desired  his  brother  to  go  and  tell  Ganymede,  "whom," 
said  Orlando,  "T  in  sport  do  call  my  Rosalind,"  the  accident 
which  had  befallen  him. 

Thither  then  Oliver  went,  and  told  to  Oanvmede  and 
Aliena  how  Orlando  had  saved  his  life;  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  story  of  Orlando's  bravery,  and  his  own  provi- 
dential escape,  he  owned  to  them  tliat  he  was  Orlando's 
brother,  who  liad  so  cruelly  used  him ;  and  then  he  told  them 
of  their  reconciliation. 
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The  uiucvro  mr  ow  that  Olivi-r  «!Spr«v<i»»;«l  f«>p  hirt  o(Tt'iUT« 
muiK'  tiuch  a  lively  itiiprcxHion  on  ttie  kind  licurt  of  Alictia, 
that  aUe  iuHtantly  fell  in  love  with  hitn;  and  Oliver  oliservin^ 
how  much  «lu'  jiitit'd  the  dintreK)*  hv  told  lier  he  f«'lt  for  hin 
fault,  he  as  suddenly  fell  in  love  with  her.  Hut  while  love 
waH  tiuH  »toalin}(  into  the  hearts  of  Aliena  and  Oliver,  hu 
wax  nu  leM  huiiy  with  (ianyniede,  who,  hearing;  of  thf  danger 
Orlando  had  \)*xn  in,  and  that  he  wan  woundi  <{  by  the  lionen^^. 
faintetl ;  and  when  he  recovered,  he  pretendi'd  that  he  ha<l 
counterfeited  the  Hwoon  in  the  inut)(inary  eharaeter  of  IJohu- 
lind;  and  (»anynjede  said  to  Oliver,  "Tell  your  brother  Or- 
lando how  well  I  counterfeited  a  swiMtn."  Hut  Oliver  miw 
by  the  palenes-x  of  hij  complexion  that  he  did  really  faint, 
and  much  wondering  at  the  weaknetw  of  the  young  man,  he 
»aid,  "Well,  if  you  did  counterfeit,  take  a  good  heart,  and 
counterfeit  to  be  a  man." — "So  I  do  "  replied  Ganymede, 
truly,  "but  I  gliould  have  been  a  woman  by  right." 

Oliver  made  this  visit  a  very  long  ont,  and  when  at  last 
he  returned  back  to  his  brother,  he  had  i  luch  news  to  tell 
him ;  for  bosides  the  account  of  Oanymede's  fainting  at  t)ie 
hearing  that  Orlando  was  wounded,  Oliver  told  him  how  he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  fair  shepherdess,  Aliena,  and  that 
she  had  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  his  suit,  even  in  this  their  first 
interview;  and  he  talked  to  hi«  brother,  as  of  a  thing  almost 
settled,  that  he  should  marry  Aliena.  saving  that  he  so  well 
loved  lier,  that  he  would  live  here  as  a  --hepherd,  and  settle 
his  estate  and  house  at  home  upon  Orlana,-. 

"Vou  have  my  consent,"  said  Orl;;  ,  lo. 
ding  be  to-morrow,  and  I  will  invite  thf  dukt 
Go  and  persuade  your  shepherdess  to  agnv 
now  alone;  for  look,  here  comes  her  broth*' 
to  Aliena;  and  Ganymede,  whom  Orlandi'  • 
proaching,  came  to  inquire  after  the  heaiti 
friend. 

Whet.  Orlando  and  Ganymede  began  i(,  tai. 
den  love  which  had  taken  place  between  Olivet 
Orlando  said  he  had  advised  his  brother  to  pen 
shepherdess  to  be  married  on  the  morrow,  and  xu 


f  your  wed- 
hi.H  friends, 
this;  si"  is 
Oliver  wt^ii 
•  ••■iv  li  ap- 
w  »unded 


'fi 


ilit*  sud- 
ind   ,\lit'na. 
le  )ii>  fair 


le  a 
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how  fiimh  Im' could  wwh  to  !»»•  runrricMl  on  th»«  »*nm«»  tlav  to  liU 
Horttilinii, 

(•unvrniii.",  who  wtll  a|t|iro\i'<|  of  thin  nrranjrcrnpiit,  xnjil 
that  if  Orhmilo  really  lovc.l  UoHaliiiil  as  wfll  an  ln'  nrof«'4Hi.|| 
to  tin.  hi'  Mhotilil  havf  hix  winh  ;  for  on  tho  iimrMw  lii«  would 
<'fij.m^'<'  to  tnaki-  ItoMaliml  appear  in  her  own  fM'r««on.  and  aUo 
that  Hoxalind  should  Ih"  willin;,'  to  nuirrv  Orlando. 

'I'hiN  -(H'uiin^ly  wonderful  ovent,  which.  i»«  (Janyniede  wa« 
the  huly  Htwalind.  he  e.uild  Mo  easily  |H'rforin.  he  nretended 
ho  wouhl  hrinjf  t.-  \hia*  hy  the  aid  of  niil;ric.  which  he  Haid 
he  had  U  arnt  of  an  uncle  who  was  a  fam«u«  niai^ician. 

The  fond  lover  Orlando,  half  In-lievinj,'  and  half  douhtinj; 
what  he  heard,  asked  (Janymcde  if  he  s|>oke  in  Roher  mean- 
in^'.  "My  my  life  I  do,"  wiid  (Sanyniede;  "therefore  {mi  o:i 
your  iK'st  clothes,  and  hid  tho  dukt'and  your  friends  to  your 
wedflin^;;  for  if  you  desire  to  he  married  to-niorrow  to  liosa- 
lind.  HJie  nhall  he  here." 

The  next  morninfr.  Oliver  having?  ohtained  the  coasent  of 
Aliena,  they  came  into  the  pn'sence  of  tho  «luke,  and  with 
them  also  came  Orlando. 

They  iK'injr  all  ttHsemhhvl  ir  oelohrat*'  this  douhje  marriage, 
and  as  yet  only  one  of  the  hr  (leg  ap|MMiring,  there  wag  much 
of  won<lerinK  and  conji'cture,  hut  they  mostly  thought  that 
(Jiinvmede  was  makinjr  a  jest  of  Orlando. 

The  duke,  hearing  that  it  was  his  own  daughter  that  was 
to  he  brought  in  this  stnmge  way,  asked  Orlando  if  he  be- 
lieved the  shenhord-lK>y  could  really  do  what  he  had  promised  ; 
and  while  Orlando  was  answering  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
tliink.  (Janymede  entered,  and  a*«ked  the  duke  if  he  brought 
his  daughter,  whether  he  would  eonpent  to  her  marriage  with 
Orlando.  "That  I  would,"  said  the  duke,  "if  I  had  king- 
tloriLs   to  give  with  her."     Oanymedo  then   said   to  Orlando, 

"And  vou  say  you  will  nu.rry  lior  if  I  bring  Ikt  hero." "That 

T  would,"  saici  Orlando,  "if  I  were  king  of  many  kingdoms." 

fianynietie  and  Aiieua  tlun  went  out  together,  and  (Janv- 
mede  throwing  ofT  his  male  attire,  and  Ix-ing  once  more 
dressed  in  womanV  pparel,  quickly  became  Rosalind  without 
the  power  of  magic;  and  Aliena,  changing  her  country  garb 
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fur  In  r  "Wii  mil  «'|otlii-.  wan  with  ii«  litlli-  Itotil.li'  lrnn-f<»rtii<'.| 

into  tin'  liiih  i  <'liJi. 

•Wliili-  tln'V  win-  jfnrif.  tlw  <liik«'  -uiil  In  nrlari'lo  thai  ti.' 
tliuUKlit  tin- .hIm*i<IhtiI  (iaiiMiMilf  N«'ry  liki-  Iih  daiiirhlfT  If^.-a- 
liiiil;  ami  Orland..  -aid  If  aho  IkuI  Ml.M-rvfil  t'u'  n'-.i'tiiltlaii''". 
'I'lu'v  ha<l  nn  time  t(»  wou'li-r  h<»vv  all  fhiM  woiiM  ciul,  lor 
Hnioilitiil  and  (*«lia  in  lli'ir  own  iLiIIh-h  tiitcnMl ;  ami  m» 
loriK'T  protirMlinj.'  that  il  wh«  Itv  lln'  powtr  of  iiiayif  I  lull  <*\u' 
(•arm-  lli<n'.  Uo>«alin<l  llirrvv  ln'rsf|f  on  Ikt  km-'-n  iM-fon-  lur 
frttJH'r,  and  U-j^jrcd  his'  liN-win);.  It  wnni'il  no  wnndi-rfid  U> 
all  |ir»'«'«'nt  that  mIk"  hIiouIcI  .so  Middfiily  a|>|M'ar,  llial  it  iiiijrht 
woll  have  paMrti'd  for  ma>.'ic;  hut  H«Halind  would  no  lotijriT 
trifle  with  her  father,  and  lold  hiiu  the  <<torv  of  her  hanith- 
iiient.  and  of  her  dwelling  in  tho  forent  as  a  i*he|)herd-hoy.  her 
couHin  Celia  pansiiif;  a«  Iut  Hitter. 

The  duke  ratified  the  cen-'ent  he  had  already  yiven  to  the 
marriB).f;  and  Orhindo  and  Hcwalind,  Oliver  ami  Celia,  wer<' 
nuirried  at  the  Hanio  time.  And  Ihou^'h  their  wedding'  eoidd 
not,  he  celehrated  in  lhi>i  wild  forest  with  anv  of  the  parade 
or  Hplendor  uxual  on  cuch  (K-casions,  vet  a  happier  weddin^j- 
day  was  never  passed:  and  while  they  were  eatinjf  their  veni- 
son under  the  erud  shach-  of  the  ph-asant  tree-,  as  if  nothinj,' 
should  Ik'  wnntinj;  to  eomjdete  the  felicity  of  this  ^'ood  d-.ikp 
and  the  true  lovers,  an  ;ine\|M'(ted  messenjrer  arrived  to  tell 
the  duke  t'le  joyfid  news.  th:»t  his  dukedom   was  restored  to 

him. 

The  usurper,  enrajzed  :it  the  lliLdit  of  his  daujihter  Celia. 
and  hearinjr  tliat  every  day  men  of  jrreni  worth  resorted  to 
the  forest  of  Arden  to  join  the  lawful  duke  in  his  exile,  mueh 
envvin^'  that  his  hrother  should  he  so  hi<rhly  respinted  in  lii-s 
adversity,  put  himself  at  the  hend  of  a  lar«:e  forte,  and  ad- 
vatieed  towards  the  forest,  intendin<r  to  seize  his  hrother.  and 
put  him  with  all  his  faithful  followers  tf)  the  swoni ;  hut. 
hv  a  wonderful  interposition  of  Providence,  this  had  hrother 
was  converted  from  his  f\ii  iniciitirin  ,  for  jti>t  a.-  in-  fiiti-ivd 
tlie  skirts  f)f  the  wild  fon'st,  he  was  met  hy  an  old  relifrious 
nu\n,  a  liermit.  with  whom  he  had  much  talk,  ano  who  in 
the  end  completely  turned  his  heart  from  his  wiekcnl  design. 
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Thenceforward  he  became  a  true  penitent,  and  resolved,  re- 
linquishing his  unjust  dominion,  to  8f)end  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  religious  house.  Tiie  first  act  of  his  newly,- 
conceived  penitence  was  to  send  a  messenger  to  his  brother 
(as  has  been  rcla/.od)  to  offer  to  restore  to  him  his  dukedom, 
which  he  had  usurped  so  long,  and  with  it  the  lands  and  reve- 
nues  of  his  friends,  the  faithful  followers  of  his  adversity. 

This  joyful  news,  as  unexpected  as  it  waa  welcome,  came 
opportunely  to  heighten  the  festivity  and  rejoi(;ing8  at  the 
wedding  of  the  princesses.  Celia  complimented  her  cousin 
on  this  good  fortune  which  had  happened  to  the  duke,  Rosa- 
lind's father,  and  wished  her  joy  very  sincerely,  though  she 
herself  was  no  longer  heir  to  the  dukedom,  but  by  this  restora- 
tion, which  her  father  had  made,  Rosalind  was  now  the  heir : 
so  completel:  was  the  love  of  these  two  cousins  unmixed  with 
anything  of  jealousy  or  of  envy. 

The  duke  had  now  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  those  true 
friends  who  had  stayed  with  him  in  his  banishment;  and 
these  worth  followers,  though  they  had  patiently  shared  his 
adverse  fortune,  were  very  well  pleased  to  return  in  peace  and 
prosperity  to  the  palace  of  their  lawful  duke. 
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There  lived  in  tlu;  oitv  of  Verona  two  young  gentlemen, 
whoso  names  were  Valentine  and  I'roteus,  between  whom  a 
firm  and  uninterrupted  friendship  had  long  subsisted.  They 
pursued  their  studies  together,  and  their  hours  of  leisure  were 
always  passed  in  each  other's  company,  except  when  Proteus 
visited  a  lady  he  was  in  love  with;  and  these  visits  to  his 
mistress,  and  this  passion  of  Proteus  for  the  fair  Julia,  were 
tho  only  topics  on  which  these  two  friends  disagreed;  for 
Valentine,  not  being  himself  a  lover,  was  sometimes  a  little 
weary  of  liearing  his  friend  forever  talking  of  his  Julia,  and 
then  he  would  laugh  at  Proteus,  and  ia  pleasant  terms  ridi- 
cule the  passion  of  love,  and  declare  that  no  such  idle  fancies 
should  ever  enter  his  head,  greatly  prefering  (as  he  said)  the 
free  and  happy  life  he  led,  to  the  anxious  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  lover  Proteus. 

One  morning  Valentine  came  to  Proteus  to  tell  him  that 
they  must  for  a  time  be  separated,  for  that  he  was  going  to 
Milan.  Proteus,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  friend,  used  many 
arguments  to  prevail  upon  Valentine  not  to  leave  him ;  but 
V^alen*ine  said,  "Cease  to  persuade  me,  my  loving  Proteus.  I 
will  not,  like  a  sluggard,  wear  out  my  youth  in  idleness  at 
home.  Ilome-keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits.  If  your 
affection  were  not  chained  to  the  sweet  glances  of  your  hon- 
ored Julia,  I  would  entreat  you  to  accompany  me,  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  world  abroad ;  but  since  you  are  a  lover,  love 
on  still,  and  may  your  love  be  prosperous !" 

They  parted  with  mutual  expresrions  of  un?ilterable  friend- 
ship. "Sweet  Valentine,  adieu!"  said  Proteus;  "think  on  me, 
when  you  sec  some  rare  object  worthy  of  notice  in  your  travels, 
and  wish  me  partaker  of  your  happiness." 

(195) 
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Valentine  began  his  journey  that  same  day  towards  Milan ; 
and  when  his  friend  had  left  him,  Proteus  sat  down  to  write 
a  letter  to  Julia,  which  he  gave  to  her  maid  Lucetta  to  deliver 
to  her  mistress. 

Julia  loved  Proteus  as  well  as  he  did  her,  but  she  was  a 
lady  of  noble  spirit,  and  she  thought  it  did  not  boconio  her 
maiden  dignity  too  vasUy  to  bo  won;  therefore  she  affected 
to  be  insenssible  to  his  passion,  and  gave  him  much  uneasi- 
ness in  the  prosecution  of  his  suit. 

And  when  Lucetta  offered  the  letter  to  Julia,  she  would 
not  receive  it,  and  chid  the  maid  for  taking  letters  from 
Proteus,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room.  But  she  so  much 
wished  to  see  what  was  written  in  the  letter,  that  she  soon 
called  in  her  maid  again;  and  when  Lucetta  returned,  she 
said,  "What  o'clock  i^-  it?"  Lucetta,  who  knew  her  mistress 
more  desired  to  see  the  letter  than  to  know  the  time  of  day, 
without  answering  her  question,  again  offered  the  rejected 
letter.  Julia,  angry  that  her  maid  sliould  thus  take  the  liberty 
of  seeming  to  know  what  she  really  wanted,  tore  the  letter  in 
pieces  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  ordering  her  maid  once  more 
out  of  the  room.  As  Lucetta  was  retiring,  she  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  fragments  of  the  torn  letter;  but  Julia,  wlio  meant 
not  so  to  part  with  them,  said,  in  pretended  anger,  "Go,  get 
you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie;  you  would  be  fingerin<r  them 
to  anger  me."  " 

Julia  then  began  to  piece  together  as  well  as  she  could  the 
torn  fragments.  She  first  made  out  these  words.  "Love- 
wounded  Proteus;"  and  lamenting  over  these  and  such  like 
loving  words,  which  she  made  out  though  thev  were  all  torn 
asunder,  or,  she  sf  '^  wounded  (the  expression  "Love-wounded 
Proteus"  giving  her  that  idea),  she  talked  to  these  kind  words 
telling  tliem  she  would  lodge  them  in  her  bosom  as  in  a  bed' 
till  their  wounds  were  healed,  and  that  she  would  kiss  each 
several  piece,  to  make  amends. 

Tn  this  manner  she  went  on  talkiner  with  a  prpfty  lady-Iike 
childishness,  till  finding  herself  unable  to  make  out  the  whole 
9nd  vexed  at  her  own  iugratitudQ  in  destroying  such  sweet 
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and  loving  words,  aa  she  called  them,  she  wrote  a  much  kinder 
letter  to  Proteus  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

Proteus  was  greatly  delighti'd  at  receiving  this  favorable 
answer  to  his  letter;  and  wliile  he  was  reading  it.  he  ex- 
claimed, "Sweet  love,  sweet  linos,  sweet  life!"  In  the  midst 
of  his  raptures  he  was  interrupted  by  his  father.  "How  now!" 
said  the  old  gentleman;  "what  letter  are  you  reading  there?" 

"My  lord,"  replied  Proteus,  "it  is  a  letter  from  my  frieml 
Valentine,  at  Milan." 

"Lend  me  the  letter,"  said  his  father;  "let  me  sec  what 
news." 

"There  are  no  news,  my  lord,"  said  Proteus,  greatly 
alarmed,  "but  that  he  writes  how  well  beloved  he  is  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  who  daily  graces  him  with  favors;  and  how  he 
wishes  me  with  him,  the  partner  of  his  fortune." 

"And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish?"  asked  the 
father. 

"As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will,  and  not  depending 
on  his  friendly  wish,"  said  Proteus. 

Now  it  had  happened  that  Proteus'  father  had  just  been 
talking  with  a  friend  on  this  very  subject:  his  friend  had  said, 
he  wondered  his  lordship  suffered  his  son  t/i  spend  his  youth 
at  home,  while  most  men  were  sending  their  sons  to  seek  ])re- 
ferment  abroad.  "Some,"  said  he,  "to  the  wars,  to  try  their 
fortunes  there,  and  some  to  discover  islands  far  away,  and 
some  to  study  in  foreign  universities;  and  there  is  his  com- 
panion, Valentine,  he  is  gone  to  the  duke  of  Milan's  court. 
Your  son  is  fit  for  any  of  these  things,  and  it  will  bo  a  great 
disadvantage  to  him  in  his  riper  ago  not  to  have  travelled  in 
his  youth." 

Proteus'  father  thought  the  advice  of  his  friend  was  very 
good,  and  upon  Proteus  telling  him  that  Valentine,  "wished 
him  with  him,  the  partner  of  his  fortune,"  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  send  his  son  to  ^Milan ;  and  without  giving  Proteus 
anv  reason  for  this  sudden  resolution,  it  being  tho  u=nn]  habit 
of  this  positive  old  gentleman  to  command  his  son,  not  reason 
with  him,  he  said,  "My  will  is  the  same  as  Valentine's  wish ;" 
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and  seeing  his  son  look  astonished,  he  added,  "Tjook  not  amazed 
that  I  80  suddenly  resolve  you  shall  8|)end  some  time  in  the 
duke  of  Milan's  court;  for  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  is  an 
end.  Tomorrow  l)e  in  readiness  to  go.  Make  no  excuses, 
for  I  am  peremptory." 

Proteus  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  make  objections  to  his 
fat.  Jr,  who  never  suffered  him  to  dispute  his  will ;  and  he 
blamevl  himself  for  telling  his  father  an  untruth  about  Julia's 
letter,  which  had  brought  Uj>on  him  the  sad  neces-sity  of  leav- 
ing her. 

Xow  that  Julia  found  she  was  going  to  lose  Proteus  for  so 
long  a  time,  she  no  hmger  protended  indifference;  and  they 
bade  each  other  a  mournfid  farewell,  with  many  vows  of  love 
and  constam-y.  Proteus  and  Julia  exchanged  rings,  which  they 
both  })romised  to  keej)  forever  in  remembrance  of  each  other; 
and  thus,  taking  &  sorrowful  leave,  Proteus  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  ]klilan,  the  abode  of  his  friend  Valentine. 

Valentine  was  in  reality  wlrnt  Proteus  had  feigned  to  his 
father,  in  high  favor  with  the  duke  of  Milan;  and  another 
event  had  happened  to  him,  of  which  Proteus  did  not  even 
dream,  for  Valentine  had  given  up  the  freedom  of  which  he 
used  so  much  to  boast,  and  wis  become  as  passionate  a  lover 
as  Proteus. 

She  who  had  wrought  this  wondrous  change  in  Valentine 
was  the  lady  Silvia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  she 
also  loved  liim  ;  but  they  concealed  their  love  from  the  duke, 
because  although  he  showed  much  kindness  for  Valentine, 
and  invited  him  every  day  to  his  palace,  yet  he  designed  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  young  courtier  whose  name  was 
Thurio.  Silvia  despised  this  'luurio,  for  he  had  none  of  the 
fine  sen.se  and  excellent  qualities  of  Valentine. 

These  two  rivals,  Thurio  and  Valentine,  were  one  day  on 
a  visit  to  Silvia,  and  Valentine  was  entertainin','  Silvia  with 
V  irnin"-  everything  Thurio  said  into  rii^ieule,  when  the  duke 
h.  iiself  entered  the  rnnm,  and  told  Valentine  the  welcome 
news  of  his  friend  Proteus's  arrival.  Valentine  snid.  "Tf  T 
had  wislied  a  thing,  it  would  have  been  to  have  seen  him 
here!"     And  then  he  highly  praised    Proteus  to  the  duke. 
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Haying,  "My  lord,  though  I  have  boon  a  truant  of  my  tinip, 
yet  hath  my  friend  made  use  and  fair  advantugo  of  hw  dayi<, 
and  is  complete  in  person  and  in  mind,  in  all  good  grace  to 
grace  a  gentleman." 

"Welcome  him,  then  according  to  his  worth,"  said  the 
duke.  "Silvia,  I  s|)eak  to  you,  and  you.  Sir  Thurio;  for 
Valentine,  I  need  not  bid  him  do  so."  Tlu'v  were  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  Proteus,  and  Valentine  intro- 
duced him  to  Silvia,  saying,  "Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  to 
be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship." 

Wlien  Valentine  and  Proteus  had  ended  their  visit,  and 
were  alone  together,  Valentine  said,  "Now  tell  me  how  all 
does  from  whence  you  came?  How  dws  your  ladv,  and  how 
thrives  your  love?"  Proteus  replied,  "My  tale.s  of  love  used 
to  weary  you.    I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse." 

"Ay,  Proteus,"  returned  \'nlentine,  "but  that  life  is  altered 
now.  I  have  done  penance  for  condemning  love.  For  in  re- 
venge of  my  contempt  of  love,  love  ha.s  chased  sleep  from  my 
enthralled  eyes,  0  gentle  Proteu.s,  love  is  a  mighty  lord, 
and  hath  so  humbled  me,  that  I  confess  there  is  no  woe  liko 
his  correction,  nor  so  such  joy  on  earth  as  in  his  service.  I 
now  like  no  discourse  except  it  be  of  love.  Xow  I  can  break 
my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep,  upon  the  very  name  of  love." 

This  acknowledgment  of  the  change  which  love  had  made 
in  the  disposition  of  Valentine  was  a  great  triumph  to  his 
friend  Proteus.  But  "friend"  Proteus  must  Ik?  called  no 
longer,  for  the  same  all-powerful  deity.  Love,  of  whom  they 
were  speaking  (yea,  even  while  they  were  talking  of  the  change 
he  liad  made  in  Valentine),  was  working  in  the  heart  of 
Proteus;  and  he,  who  had  till  this  time  bet^n  a  pattern  of 
true  love  and  )>erfect  friendship,  was  now,  in  one  short  inter- 
view with  Silvia,  l)ecome  a  false  friend  and  a  faithless  lover ; 
for  at  the  first  sight  of  Silvia  all  his  love  for  Julia  vanished 
away  like  a  dream,  nor  did  his  long  friendship  for  Valentine 
deter  him  from  endeavoring  to  supplant  him  in  her  affections; 
and  although,  as  it  will  always  be,  when  people  of  dispositions 
naturally  good  become  unjust,  he  had  many  scruples  before 
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ho  (k'tonuined  to  forsjiko  .luliii  and  bctomo  the  rival  of  Val- 
imtine;  yet  he  at  h'lijfth  oven-amo  hin  scnm'  of  duty,  and 
yielded  himself  up.  almost  without  remorse,  to  his  new  un- 
happy ])as«ion. 

Valentine  imparted  to  him  in  confidence  the  whole  history 
of  his  love,  and  how  carefully  they  had  concealed  it  from  the 
duke  her  father,  and  told  him,  that,  despairing;  of  ever  InMnj; 
able  to  obtain  his  consent,  he  had  prevailed  upon  Silvia  to 
leave  her  father's  palace  that  night,  and  go  with  him  to  Man- 
tua; then  he  showed  Proteus  a  ladder  of  ropes,  by  help  of 
which  he  meant  to  assist  Silvia  to  get  out  of  one  of  jthe  win- 
dows of  the  palace  after  it  was  dark. 

Upon  hearing  this  faithful  recital  of  his  friend's  dearest 
secret*,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  believed,  but  so  it  was,  that 
Proteus  resolved  to  go  to  the  duke,  and  disclose  the  whole 
to  him. 

This  false  friend  began  his  tale  with  many  artful  speeches 
to  the  duke,  such  as  that  l)y  the  laws  of  friendship  he  ought 
to  conceal  what  he  was  going  to  reveal,  but  that  the  gracious 
favor  the  duke  had  shown  him,  and  the  duty  he  owed  his  grace, 
urged  him  to  tell  that  which  else  no  worldly  good  should 
draw  from  him.  He  then  told  all  he  had  heard  from  Valen- 
tine, not  omitting  the  ladder  of  ropes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  Valentine  meant  to  conceal  them  under  a  long  cloak. 

The  duke  thought  Proteus  quite  a  miracle  of  integrity,  in 
that  he  preferred  telling  liis  friend's  intention  rather  than 
he  would  conceal  an  unjust  a<"tion,  highly  commended  him. 
and  promised  him  not  to  let  Valentine  know  from  whom  ho 
had  learnt  this  intelligence,  but  by  some  artifice  to  make  Val- 
entine betray  the  secret  himself.  For  this  purpose  the  duke 
awaited  the  coming  of  Valentine  in  the  evening,  whom  he 
soon  saw  hurrying  towards  the  pahu-e,  and  he  perceived  some- 
what wa.s  wrapped  within  his  cloak,  which  he  concluded  was 
tlie  rope-ladder. 

The  duke  upon  this  stopped  him,  saying,  "Wfiithir  awav 
so  fast,  Valentine?" — "May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  VaJ- 
mtine,  "there  is  a  messenger  that  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to 
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my  friendi,  and  I  am  going  to  deliver  them."  Xow  this  fnlse- 
hood  of  Val«'ntino'8  htul  no  better  rtuccess  in  the  event  than 
the  untruth  Proteus  told  his  father. 

"He  they  of  much  import?"  said  tlie  duke. 

"No   more,  my   lord,    said  Valentine,  "than  to    U'll 
father  I  am  well  and  happy  at  your  grace's  court." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  the  duke,  "no  matter;  stay  with  me  a 
while.  I  wish  your  counsel  about  some  affairs  that  concern 
me  nearly."  He  then  told  Valentino  an  artful  story,  as  a 
prelude  to  draw  his  secret  from  him,  saying  that  Valentine 
knew  he  wished  to  match  his  daughter  with  Thurio,  but  that 
she  was  stubborn  and  diaobedicnt  to  his  commands,  "neitlier 
regarding,"  said  he,  "that  she  is  my  child,  nor  fearing  me  as 
if  I  were  her  father.  And  I  may  say  to  the<?,  this  pride  of 
hers  has  drawn  my  love  from  her.  I  had  thought  my  age 
should  have  been  cherished  by  her  childlike  duty.  I  am  now 
resolved  to  take  a  wife,  and  turn  her  out  t«  whosoever  will 
take  her  in.  Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding  dower,  for  me 
and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not." 

Valentine,  wondering  where  all  this  would  end,  made  an- 
s^'er,  "And  what  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  all  this  ?" 

"Why,"  said  the  duke,  "the  lady  I  would  wish  to  marry 
is  nice  and  coy,  and  does  not  much  esteem  my  aged  eloquence. 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  courtship  is  much  changed  since  I  wa.s 
young;  now  I  would  willingly  have  you  to  be  my  tutor  to 
instruct  me  how  I  am  to  woo." 

Valentine  gave  him  a  general  idea  of  the  modes  of  court- 
ship then  practised  by  young  men,  when  they  wished  to  win 
a  fair  ladv's  love,  such  as  presents,  frequent  visits,  and  the 
like. 

The  duke  replied  to  this,  that  the  lady  did  refuse  a  present 
which  he  sent  her,  and  that  she  was  so  strictly  kept  bv  her 
father,  that  no  man  might  have  access  to  her  by  day. 

"Why,  then,"  said  Valentine,  "you  must  visit  her  bv 
night.^' 

"But  at  night,"  said  the  artful  duke,  who  was  now  coming 
to  the  drift  of  his  discourse,  "her  doors  are  fast  locked." 
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V^ilt'ntin<>  then,  tjufortiiniitcly.  pnnwtwMl  thut  tlin  dukn 
should  p't  into  tlu'  IikIv'h  clininlHT  at  iii^^lit  Ity  inoann  of  a 
hiililcr  i>r  ro|K'H.  sayiiiff  lio  wftiiM  pnMiir*'  liitn  ono  fitting  fon 
that  |tiir|K»sr;  and  in  concluHion  adviwd  hitn  to  ooncoal  thin 
hiildcr  of  ro|M>H  under  nuvh  a  cloak  as  that  which  he  now  wore, 
"licnd  mv  your  cloak."  naid  the  duk<\  who  hiwl  fcignod  thi« 
lonjf  story  on  ])iir|)o-K>  to  havo  a  [trotcnci'  to  m*t  off  the  clonk; 
s<)  u|M)n  sayinir  these  words  \w  cnu;rht  hold  of  Valentine's 
cloak,  and  throwing'  it  hack,  ho  discovered  not  otdy  the  ladder 
of  ropes,  hut  also  a  letter  of  Silvia's,  which  he  instantly 
opeiunl  an<l  read  ;  and  this  letttT  contained  a  full  account  of 
their  intencU'd  elo|MMnent.  The  duk<',  after  uphraidinir  Val- 
entine for  his  inj.'ratitude  in  tliiu*  roturnin<r  the  favor  ho  had 
shown  liini.  hy  endeavoring;  to  steal  away  hia  daughter,  ban- 
ishcMl  him  from  the  court  and  city  of  Milan  for  ever;  and 
Vah'ntine  was  forced  to  depart  that  night,  without  even  s^'ing 
Silvia. 

While  Proteus  at  ^filan  was  thus  injuring  Valentino,  Julia 
at  Verona  was  regretting  the  alwenco  «»f  Proteus;  and  her 
regard  for  hini  at  last  s<i  far  overcame  her  sense  of  proprioty 
that  she  resolved  to  leave  Verona,  and  set^k  her  lover  at  Milan; 
and  to  stxure  herself  from  danger  on  the  road,  she  dros.sed  her 
maiden  Taicotta  and  herwdf  in  men's  clothes,  and  they  sot  out 
in  this  disguise,  and  arrived  at  Milan  soon  after  Valentino  was 
banished  from  that  city  througli  the  treachery  of  Proteus. 

•Julia  entered  Milan  about  noon,  and  she  took  up  her  alwide 
at  an  inn ;  and  her  thoughts  In-ing  all  on  lier  dear  Prot^'us,  she 
entered  into  conversation  witli  the  innkeeper,  or  host,  as  ho 
was  called,  thinking  !>y  that  means  to  learn  some  news  of 
Proteus. 

The  host  was  greatly  j)leased  that  this  handsome  young 
gentleman  (as  he  to!>k  her  to  be),  who  from  his  appearance 
he  concluded  was  of  high  rank,  spoke  so  familiarly  to  him; 
and  l)oing  a  good-naturod  man.  he  wa.s  sorry  to  s(V  him  look 
so  melanchidy ;  and  lo  auiu«t'  his  young  guest,  he  olTered  to 
take  him  to  hear  some  fine  music,  with  which,  he  said,  a  gen- 
tleman that  evening  was  going  to  serenade  his  mistress. 
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'I'hi'  rnwon  .Fill in  l<K)kj'(l  m  v«>r\  nu'Iancholy  wftn.  that  hHc 
«li<l  not  M«'ll  know  what  I'rottMis  wouhl  tliink  of  th«*  iiripnulont 
«t<'|>  hUv  liatl  takt'ii ;  for  she  kru'W  \w  hail  I«>v«mI  her  for  her 
n(»l»li(  inaifh-ti  pridf  ami  dignity  of  rh.irHcN'r,  an<l  «'m«  foHn'fl 
hIh'  Mhoiihl  lower  hcrsrlf  in  Inn  f«tc<'iu  ;  and  thih  it  waj»  Mint 
nuulo  luT  wrar  a  nad  and  thoujrhtful  ('oiint<'nan<'<'. 

Sin*  ^'lailly  arcfptcd  the  olfVr  of  the  hi,M  to  p>  with  him, 
an<l  hi'ar  the  iiiiisii';  for  aUr  stM-rt'lly  Iio|h><I  -Ih'  ini^jht  ni«'<'t 
I'nth'iis  l»y  th«'  way. 

Hut  wlu'ii  hIic  catiK'  to  the  ppliu-c  whith(«r  the  host  oon- 
<lu<'t«'(l  h«T.  a  v«'ry  (liir<'rent  offo«'t  wa-*  produoed  to  what  th© 
kind  hoHt  inti'nd«'<l ;  for  iImtc,  to  lu-r  hcartV  sorrow,  sho  Ijohcld 
h«'r  lover,  the  inconstant  l'rot«'us.  !*«'tenadin;r  the  lady  Silvia 
with  niiisic,  and  aildreMMin;/  dis(tiir>*"  of  love  and  admiration 
to  hor.  And  .Iiilia  (tverheird  Silvia  from  a  window  talk  with 
IVoteiis,  and  re|>r(»a(h  him  for  forsikintr  hin  own  tnio  lady, 
and  for  his  inu'ratitiide  to  hi>*  friend  Valentino;  and  thon 
Silvia  left  the  window,  not  ('ho(>f*in>r  to  listen  to  liis  musio  and 
his  (ino  s|HMrhes ;  for  she  was  a  faithful  lady  to  her  banishod 
Valentine,  and  aldiorred  the  iin^'^'nerous  conduct  of  his  falw 
friend   I'roteiis. 

Thon^rli  .Iiilia  was  in  despair  at  what  sho  lind  just  wit- 
nosH«>d.  yet  did  she  still  love  the  truant  Proteus;  and  hoarinjr 
that  he  had  lately  pirted  with  a  s-rvant.  she  contrived  with 
the  aaaistJince  of  her  iiost.  the  friendly  innkec|K^r.  to  hire  her- 
self to  Proteus  as  a  pa<re  ;  and  Proteus  knew  not  she  was  .?ulia, 
and  he  sent  her  with  letters  and  pre-^ents  to  her  rival  Silvia, 
and  he  <'ven  s<'nt  hy  her  the  very  rinfr  she  paw  liim  as  a  part- 
ing jjift  at  \'erona. 

When  she  went  to  that  hidy  with  the  riner.  she  was  most 
glad  to  find  that  Silvia  utterlv  rejected  the  suit  of  Proteus; 
and  Julia,  or  the  page  Se1)astiiin.  as  she  was  called,  entered 
into  conversation  with  Silvia  Rhout  Proteus's  first  love,  the 
forsaken  lady  Julia.  She.  putting  in  (a-;  one  may  s-iy)  a  good 
word  for  herself,  said  she  knew  Julia ;  as  well  «ihe  miirht,  bein"' 
herself  the  Julia  of  whom  she  spoke;  teilinir  how  fondiv  Julia 
loved  lier  master  Proteiw.  and  how  hi.<  unkind  ne^lcf^t  vvould 
grieve  her;  and  then  she  witJi  a  pretty  wpiiviK-ation  went  on. 
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"Julia  is  about  my  height,  and  of  my  complexion,  the  color  of 
ti(T  eyes  ami  hair  the  game  aa  min4>; '  and  indeed  Julia  looko<l 
a  nioHt  beautiful  youth  in  her  Imy's  attire.  Silvia  wa«  moved 
t«>  pity  thifi  lovely  lady,  who  wa«  m>  Hndlv  forsaken  by  the  man 
hIio  loved ;  nnd  when  .Julia  offenMl  the  rin^  which  I'roieui  had 
sent,  refuH«»<l  it,  faying,  "The  more  Dhame  for  him  that  he 
tn'tuh  uw  thiit  ring;  I  will  not  take  it;  for  I  have  often  h«'anl 
him  nay  his  Julia  gave  it  to  him.  I  love  th<i».  gentle  y«>uth,  for 
pitying  her,  |xK)r  la<ly !  Here  i.H  a  [Hjrse;  I  give  it  you  for 
Julia's  sake.''  Tluwe  comfortahh'  wonls  coming  from  her 
kind  rival's  tongue  cheered  the  drooping  heart  of  tlie  disguiMni 
lady. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  hiinished  V'alentine  ,who  scarce  knew 
which  way  to  Ix^nd  his  courwN  l>eing  unwilling  to  return  home 
to  his  father  a  disgraced  and  banished  man;  as  he  was  wan- 
dering over  a  lonely  forest,  not  far  distant  from  Milan,  where 
he  had  left  his  heart's  dear  treasure,  the  lady  Silvia,  he  was 
set  upon  by  roblxTS,  who  demanded  his  money. 

Valentino  told  them  that  he  was  a  man  crossed  by  adver- 
sity, that  he  was  going  into  banishment,  and  that  he  had  no 
money,  the  clothes  he  had  on  being  all  his  riches. 

The  robb'rs.  hearing  that  lie  was  a  distressed  man,  and 
being  struck  with  his  noble  air  and  manly  behavior,  told  him 
if  he  would  live  with  ihem,  and  be  their  chief,  or  captain,  they 
would  put  themselves  under  his  command;  but  that  if  he  re- 
fused to  accept  their  offer,  they  would  kill  him. 

Valentine,  who  cared  little  what  became  of  hini.'^elf.  said 
he  would  cons«*nt  to  live  with  them  and  be  their  captain,  pro- 
vided they  did  no  outrage  on  women  or  |>oor  passengers. 

Thus  the  noble  Valentine  became,  like  l^)bin  Hood,  of 
whom  we  read  in  ballad?,  a  captain  of  robbers  and  outlawed 
banditti :  and  in  this  situation  he  was  found  by  Silvia,  and  in 
this  manner  it  came  to  pass. 

Silvia,  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  Thurio,  whom  her  father 
in?i>tcn  ujhiu  hor  no  longor  rrfusinj;,  came  at  last  to  the  n'sn- 
lution  of  following  Valentine  to  Matua,  at  which  place  she  had 
heard  her  lover  had  taken  refuge;  but  in  this  account  she  was 
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miiinformod.  for  ho  Htill  liv<tl  in  th«  fori'»t  amonj?  tlio  roh- 
Ikt*.  U'arin^  IIh'  nmno  of  tlH'ir  «ii|it.!iin.  but  tnkiiiK  '>'>  I'^rt  '" 
tlu-ir  (Irpmliitiotis,  nnd  ii  in^  tl»'  aiithority  wliuh  tlu'V  hiul 
impim-il  u|M)n  him  in  no  otlu-r  way  thiin  to  ron>|M>l  them  to 
hIiow  roinpansion  to  tin*  trav«*Ilt'rf*  thry  roltlM'<|. 

Silvia  contrivvil  Ut  cfTint  lu-r  m-afx'  from  h«»r  fathor'n 
palaco  in  company  with  a  worthy  ol<l  p-nth-nian.  whoHc  nam*- 
wBH  KKhimour.  whom  «h»»  t«M»k  alon;;  with  hiT  for  nrot^ntion 
on  thf  roHil.  She  hiui  to  jmsn  throii^rh  thi'  fon'nt  whoro  Val- 
entino and  th."  I.anditti  dwolt;  and  one  of  tho!w>  roblM'rn  soizo«l 
on  Silvia,  and  wouhl  al»«o  havo  taken  Ek''*""""'"'  *'"* 
e«M'a}>ed. 

The  rohhir  who  had   takin  Silvia,  wrinj.'  the  terror 
was  in,  hid  her  not  \w  alarmed,  for  that  ho  was  only  >?•>>">.' 
carry  her  to  a  cave  where  hi>»  captain  lived,  and  that  che  f« 
not  be  afri'id.  for  their  captain  had  an  honorable  mind,  a- 
always  showed  humanity  to  women.     Silvia  found  little  c"*** 
fort  'n  hearinfr  ''he  was  p)injr  to  be  carried  tw  a  prisoner  b«'f<-f  t? 
th         »tain  of  a  lawless  banditti.     "<)  Valentine,"  «he  cn^^, 
"th     1  endure  for  thee!" 

Hut  as  the  robber  was  cop  "'^l'  her  to  the  cave  of  his 
captain,  he  was  stopped  by  Pn.  'ho.  still  attendt-     by 

Julia  in  the  di^jriiise  of  a  pa<ro,  havn      noard  of  the  fliir'      '>f 
Silvia,  had  traced  1.  r  steps  to  this  foro-t.   Protons  now  >      nic* 
her  from  the  hands  of  the  robl)er;  but  scarce  had  sin        iio  t= 
thank  him  for  the  w^rvii'O  ho  had  done  her.  before  he        an  t< 
distress  her  afresh  with  his  love  suit;  and  while  he  w;i>  rudely 
pressing  her  to  consent  to  marry  him.  and  his  pa/je  ^the  for- 
lorn Julia)  was  standing  beside  him  in  jrroat  anxiety  of  mind, 
fearing  lost  the  gn'at  service  which   .'rotous  had  just  done  (< 
Silvia  should  win  her  to  show  him    ome  favor,  they  were  all 
strangely  surprised  with  the  sudden  apix^aranco  of  Valentine, 
who,  having  heard  his  robl)ers  had  taken  a  lady  prisoner,  came 
to  console  and  relieve  her. 

Proteus  was  courting  Silvia,  and  he  was  so  much  aflhame<i 
of  being  caught  by  his  friend,  that  he  was  all  at  once  seized 
with  penitence  and  remorse;  and  he  expressetl  such  a  lively 
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wtrniw  fur  tli«>  injiiri.'^H  In?  hail  dnno  to  ViiU'ntin«.  th«t  V'»i<>n- 
lirn>.  wl'  >»<.  mit.uri'  wa-  riohl.-  and  jriniToii*.  fv«'n  lf>  a  njinnnlU- 
iU'i:n<i',  not  nnl\  forj.ni\«'  uri<l  n^fon-.l  him  t,,  hm  r<»niu»r  placf 
in  hii*  fruiiil-hip.  hut  in  a  mnhl.'n  tli^'hf  of  h<'roii«ni  ho  anid, 
"I  fr.flv  do  for^rivf  voii;  and  all  th<'  inU'W'-t  I  hav«>  in  Silvia! 
I  n'.w  it  tip  In  \..ii."  .lulia.  who  wai*  MtandinK  Ix"*!*!**  her 
nuiMttT  a.H  a  \uim',  hi>arin>f  thii*  »«tranKt' olTi-r.  and  U-htuxh  I'ro- 
tyiiM  W(»uhl  not  Ik>  ahh'  with  this  n«'w-foun<l  viitiw  to  r«'fun» 
Silvia,  fainti'd.  and  tlu-y  were  all  j-iuplovnl  in  nHitvi-rinx  Iut; 
Hw  would  Silvia  have  Im-^-ji  otTrndod  at  iH'injj  tliiw  nuulo  ovor 
to  I'rotrtw.  WumfiU  six-  cotdd  want-lv  think  that  Vali-ntino 
would  lon^'  iKTh.'Vfr.'  in  t!ii««  oveMraini'd  and  too  p-noroiin 
art  of  frM-nd^hip.  Wlu-n  .lidiii  nHt»vt'r«>«|  from  tin*  fainting 
fij  MJic  Maid,  "I  luid  for>fot.  luy  nuistt-r  (»nl<'re«l  nn«  to  dcliviT 
this  rinjr  to  Sdvia."  Pn.t.Mis.  looking  n|H)n  thf  ring.  »bw 
that  it  wa^  tin-  one  h«'  gavt>  to  Julia,  in  return  for  M'.-it  whi<h 
ho  had  n'f«'iv«'d  from  ht>r.  ami  which  Ik-  had  m>nt  <  tlio  Hup- 
|M.iM'd  pagt'  to  Sdvia.  "Mow  is  this:""  said  he.  "this  is  Julia'H 
ring:  how  taiiio  you  hy  it.  lK)y:''"  Julia  anKW«r«Hl.  "Julia  hcr- 
w'lf  did  giv.'  it  me.  and  .Fiilia  horsidf  hath  l.mught  it  hitlxT." 

I'rotfiw.  m»w  looking  ranu'stly  u|H)n  her.  plainly  perceived 
that  tlH'  pag«'  Sohastian  was  no  o'thor  than  the  Indy  Julia  her- 
w'lf ;  and  the  priwif  she  had  given  of  her  constancy  and  true 
love  s(>  wrought  in  him.  that  his  love  for  her  returned  into  his 
heart,  and  he  t<Mtk  a.-'i'in  his  own  dear  ladv.  and  jovfully  n-- 
Higned  ail  pretentions  to  the  lady  Silvia  to  \alentine.  wlxi  had 
so  well  di'served  her. 

Proteus  and  Valentine  were  expressing  their  happiness  in 
their  re<-onciliation.  and  in  the  love  of  their  faitJiful  Indies, 
when  they  were  surprise<|  wit'i  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Milan 
and  Tluirio.  who  came  tliere  in  pursuit  (.f  Silvia. 

Thurio  (irst  approached,  and  attempted  to  seize  Silvia,  say- 
ing. "Silvia  is  mine."     I'pon  this  Valentino  said  '     him   in 

!1     v<"*<'     •:»>i>'it<"l     iiiiitirioi"      »''I'l.i.»;,.       I ,,     I,  __1.  .     :f     .,. 

•■•     ^■•.-     -i 't,,,-,,  Iiininr.     .-.tTp    !;.^C[\  ,     jf     ufii        agi'Un 

you  say  that  Silvia  is  yours,  you  shall  emhraco  vour  death. 
Tfore  she  stands,  take  hut  iwyssi^ssion  of  her  with  a  touch!  I 
dare  you  i)ul  t^t  hieaihe  upon  my  love."  Hearing  this  threat, 
Thurio,  who  was  a  great  coward,  dri^-  hack,  and  said  he  cared 
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n«»t  for  \\*'T.  ami  that  none  hut  a  f'Hil  wouhl  fiKht  for  a  girl 
who  litvnl  hitn  not. 

Th«'  <luk«',  who  wnn  a  vitv  Itrnv*-  nuin  himwlf.  Mii<l  now  in 
jTH-Ht  nufifr,  "Thf  inon-  Imw  anti  ih-jr^-niTiito  m  vou  to  take 
Huih  nu'ann  for  h<  r  ai*  vou  ha\f  floni-.  i»n»l  htivt-  h«'r  on  i*u«h 
slight  jontiition*."  'IMu-n  turning  to  \  ali-ntin<".  Iir  ».\u\.  "I 
do  applnud  vour  »*|.irit.  VaU-ntirM',  an<l  think  vou  worthy  of 
an  t'nipni«i»V  h»v«'.  You  i«hall  hav«'  Silvia,  for  vou  havo  well 
ik'i'c'rvrd  hiT."  Vah-ntim*  thm  with  )irvni  humility  kimwd 
the  duko'H  hand,  and  a«  vpU'd  th.-  nol.lf  pn-^^-nt  whi«'h  lu*  had 
made  him  of  hi(»  <lauuht.T.  with  iK-coining  thank fulnt-Aii;  tak- 
ing «Kvanion  of  thi-*  joyf  il  ininuti'  •>  Hitn-at  th<'^'o<»d-hunion'«l 
duke  to  pardon  the  thieveM  with  whom  l»o  had  iu**Kirtt«Hl  iu 
th<»  fon-st.  nMHuring  liim.  that  when  reformed  and  renton-.l  to 
WK-ietv,  there  would  Iw  found  amon>r  tlietn  nuujy  good,  and 
fit  for  great  <'mplovmenl;  for  the  iiioxt  of  tlieiu  ha«l  In-en 
hanit«hed.  like  Valentine,  for  ^tate  ofT«'ne«'«.  rather  than  for 
unv  hlaek  erimes  t!iev  had  Ix'i-n  guilty  of. 

To  thin  the  H'adv  duke  consi-nted :  and  now  nothing  re- 
mained hut  that  ProteUM.  the  falno  friend,  wan  ..rdained.  by 
way  of  jM'nanee  for  his  |(»ve-prompted  faults,  to  hi  pn*«ent 
at  the  n-cital  of  the  whoh'  htory  of  \m  love  an.l  falsehwds 
iH'fore  the  duke;  antI  the  shame  of  the  nvital  to  hiH  awakened 
eopseieneo  was  judged  rtufheient  punii^hment :  which  heing 
d(.n''.  the  lovers,  all  four,  returnr  1  Kaek  to  Milan.  ai\d  their 
nu|itials  wen?  solemnized  in  the  presJence  of  the  duke,  with 
high  triumph  and  fea.-*ting. 
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DuKiNC}  tho  time  of  Aii^nistus  Cap«ar,  Emperor  of  Itomo, 
there  rei^med  in  England  (winch  was  'hen  ealled  Britain)  a 
king  wliose  name  was  Cvmbeline. 

Cymheline's  first  wife  died  when  his  three  children  (two 
sons  and  a  daughter)  were  very  young.  Imogen,  the  eldest 
of  these  children,  was  brought  up  in  h<>r  father's  court;  hut 
by  a  strange  chance  the  two  8o?is  of  Cvmbeline  were  stolen 
out  of  their  nursery,  when  tlie  eldest  was  but  three  vears  of 
age.  and  the  youngest  quite  an  infant;  and  Cvmb{»]inc  could 
never  discover  what  was  become  of  theiri,  or  "bv  whom  thev 
were  conveyed  away. 

Cymbeline  was  twice  married :  hLs  second  wife  wa.s  a 
wicked,  plotting  woman,  and  a  cruel  step-mother  to  Imogen, 
Cymbeline's  daughter  by  his  first  wife. 

The  queen,  though  she  haM  Imogen,  vet  wLshed  h<'r  to 
marry  a  son  of  her  own  by  a  former  husl)and  (she  also  having 
been  twice  married)  :  for  by  this  means  she  hoped,  upon  the 
death  of  Cymbeline,  to  place  the  crown  of  Britain  upon  the 
head  of  her  son  Cloten ;  for  she  knew  that,  if  the  king's  sons 
were  not  found,  the  Princess  Imogen  must  be  the  king's  heir. 
But  this  design  was  prevented  by  Imogen  herself,  who  married 
without  the  consent  or  even  knowledge  of  her  father  or  the 
queen. 

Posthumus  (for  that  was  tho  name  of  Imogen's  husband) 
was  the  l)est  scholar  and  most  accomplished  gentleman  of  that 
age.  His  father  died  fighting  in  the  wars  for  Cvmbeline,  and 
soon  after  his  birth  hi.s  mother  died  also  for  grief  at  the  loss 
of  her  husband. 

Cymbeline,  pitying  the  helpless  state  of  this  orphan,  took 
Pofsthumus  (Cvmbeline  having  given  him  that  name,  because 
he  was  horn  after  his  father's  death),  and  educated  him  in  his 
own  court. 
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Imogen  and  Posthumus  were  both   taught  by   the   same 
n.a«ter8,^ancl  were  playfellows  from  thejr  '"fancy -they  bvec 
each  other  tenderlv  when  they  wen'  children,  and  their  affec- 
tlon  continuing  to"  increase  with  their  year.,  when  they  grew 

UD  thev  privattMv  married.  i.    *  .  „i,„ 

^  Thi  disappointed  queen  soon  learnt  this  secret.  f(>r  she 
kept  pies  constantly  in  watxh  upon  the  actions  of  her  daugh- 
ter  in-L,  and  she  immediately  tol.l  the  kmg  of  the  marnage 
of  Tnof'^n  and  I'osthumus.  u  „  i,„ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wrath  of  ^'ymbol.ne,  when  he 
hoard  that^us  .laughter  had  been  so  forgetful  f^^^^^ 
rli.mitv  -IS  to  marrv  a  subject.  He  commanded  Posthumus 
Kve  BXin,  and  kuiLd  him  from  his  native  country 

^''' The  (luoon,  who  pret<>nde<l  to  pity  Imogen  for  the  grief 
she  s  ffe  eTa  losing  her  husband,  offered  to  procure  them 
a  prvae  meeting  belte  Posthumus  set  out  on  his  purney  to 
Ro^me,  which  plate  he  had  chosen  foV^'\''"lThrte  ter  t^ 
ishment.  This  seeming  kindness  she  fhow^^^J^^i^^'^^f^" 
succeed  in  her  future  designs  .n  regard  to  her  son  Cloten  for 
Z  meant  to  persuade  Imogen,  when  her  husband  w^  gone 
that  her  marriage  was  not  lawful,  being  contracted  without 

*'%rot;n  alfpostfl^uius  took  a  most  atTcvtionate  leave  of 
e^ich  other.  Imogen  gave  her  husband  a  diamond  rinj;  which 
Sl^en  her  mother's,  and  Posthumus  promised  never  to  pa 
^v1th  the  ring;  and  he  fa.  ened  a  bracelet  on  the  arm  of  his 
;  e,  which  he  begged  she  would  preserve  with  ^^reat^care,  a. 
a  token  of  his  love:  they  then  bid  each  other  farewell,  with 
inanv  vows  of  everlasting  love  and  fidelity. 

Imo-en  remained  a  solitary  and  de.i(K"ted  ladv  n  her 
father's"  court,  and  Posthumus  arrived  at  Rome.  th.  place  he 
had  ebosen  for  his  banishment. 

Posthumus  fell  into  company    at    Pome    with    .some  gay 

men  nf  different  nations,  who  were  talking  free!>    of 

adics;  each  one  praising  the  ladie.  of  his  own  country,  and 

his  own  mistress.    Posthumus,  who  had  ever  his  own  dear  lady 
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in  his  niiml,  affirmed  that  his  wife,  the  fair  ImogcTi,  was  tlic 
most  virtuous,  wise,  and  c-oiiatant  lady  in  the  world 

One  of  tho«o  gentlemen,  whoso  nkim  wan  Im-himn.  bcin.r 
K»-  offendod  that  a  ady  of  Britain  should  be  so  prai«.]  alH,vc  the 

KoMuui  ladMs,  his  mmtrv-wonu'n,  provoked  l»()sthuinus  Iw 
Tn'r'^'i  ";"'^t  tlio  constancy  of  his  so  hi-ldv.prai>.cd  wife; 
and  at  length,  after  much  ait<'rcation.  I'osthuinus  eonsentcil 
to  a  proposal  o  hu-himo's,  that  he  (lachinm)  should  cro  to 
Britain  an,  emieavor  to  gmn  the  love  of  the  niarrio,!  Inwcn. 
They  then  hud  a  wa-er,  that  if  larhin.o  did  not  succml  In 

but  If  he  could  win  hno^^en's  tavor.  and  prevail  upon  her  to 

TJ,  T  "  \Tf'^  "'''''''^  IN-Uuunus  had  so  earnesrlv  do- 
8ire(  she  woul.l  keep  as  a  tok-  of  his  love,  then  the  wa-or 
was  o  t<'rn..„ato  with  Posthun.us  ^rW^ng  to  lachinio  the  ri^.r 
which  was  n.ojrens  love  present  when  sIh-  parted  with  lior 
husband  Such  f^rn,  faith  had  l>osthumus  iii  the  fi.lelitv  of 
Imogen,  that  he  thought  lie  ran  no  hazanl  in  this  trial  of  her 

Tachimo.  on  his  arrival  in  Britain,  gained  adniittanco,  and 

but  when  he  began  to  make  professions  of  love  to  ht^  «ho 
repulsed  him  w,th  di.dnin,  and  he  soon  tonnd  that  he  could 
have  no  hope  of  .succeeding  in  his  dishonorable  design 

Ihe  desire  lachimo  had  to  win  the  wager  made  him  now 
have  recourse  to  a  strategem  to  impose  upon  Posthumus,  and 
for  tls  purpose  he  br.i,ed  some  of  Imogen's  attendants   and 

hrL        T  'r'T'^  '"^^^  ^''''  bedchamber,  concealed  in  a 
arge  trunk,  where  he  remained  shut  up  till  Imogen  was  re- 
.recl  to  re.t.  and  had  fallen  asleep;  and  then  getting  ouo   IL 
tnink.  he  examined  the  chamber  with  great  att^mt  on    and 
wrote  down  evervthmg  he  saw  there,  and  particularlv  n;t>ed 
a  molo  which    he   observed    upon    Imogen's   nc^k    and  tS 
softly  unloosmg  the   bracelet   from   her  arm    which  pLt?, 
mus  had  given  t)  her,  he  rotir-d  into  fhToh    I  V  •     ^^^"V 
the  next  day  he  set  olf  for  Rome  ^^  g  eat  ex^dS'o'n^  ^nd 
boaste<  to  Posthumus  that  Imogen  had  given  hi^m    he  braej 
.et,  and  likewise  permitted  him  to  pa.s  a  night  in  her  chl- 
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l)or;  and  in  tliis  manner  laehinm  told  hU  falso  ti.le:  Her 
bedchamber,"  said  he,  "was  hung  witii  tai)C8try  of  sdk  and 
silver,  the  st«»rv  was  the  proud  Cl'-opnfm  whrn  she  mrl  her 
Anthony,  a  piece  of  work  most  bravely  wrought." 

*"J'hw  is  true,"  said  I'osthumus;  "but  this  you  miglit  have 
heard  spoken  of  without  seeing." 

"Then  the  chimney,"  said  lachimo,  "is  south  of  tlie  cham- 
ber, and  the  chimney-pietje  is  Diaiuv  bathing;  never  saw  I 
figures  livelier  expressed." 

"This  is  a  thing  you  might  have  likewis4'  heard,  said 
Posthuimis;  "for  it  in  much  talked  of." 

lachimo  as  accuratelv  described  the  roof  of  the  chamlKr; 
and  added,  "I  had  almost  forgot  her  andirom*;  they  were  two 
uinking  Cupids  made  of  silver,  eaeli  on  one  toot  f-tanding. 
He  then  took  out  the  bracelet,  and  said,  "Know  you  this  jew.'l, 
sir'''"  She  gave  me  this.  She  took  it  from  her  arm.  I  see  kt 
yet;  her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift,  and  yet  enriched  it 
too.'  She  gave  it  me.  and  said,  she  prized  it  once."  He  kt  of 
M  described  twc  mole  he  had  observed  upon  her  neck. 

Posthumus,  who  had  heard  the  whole  of  this  artful  recital 
in  an  agony  of  doubt,  now  broke  out  into  the  most  passionate 
exclamations  against  Imogen.  He  delivered  up  the  diamond 
ring  to  lachimo,  which  he  had  agreed  to  forfeit  to  him,  if  he 
obtained  the  bracelet  from  Imogen. 

Posthumus  then  in  a  jealous  rage  wrote  to  I'lsanio,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Britain,  who  was  one. of  Imogen's  attendants,  and 
had  long  been  a  faithful  friend  of  Posthumus;  and  after  tell- 
ing him  what  proof  he  had  of  his  wife's  disloyalty,  he  d(>sired 
Pisanio  would  take  Imogen  to  Milford-Haven,  a  seaport  of 
Wales,  and  there  kill  her.     And  at  the  .same  time  he  wrote 
a  deceitful  letter  to  Imogen,  desiring  her  to  go  with  Pisanio, 
for  that  finding  he  could  live  no  longer  without  seeing  her, 
fhough  he  was  forbidden  upon  pain    of   death    to   return   to 
Britain,  he  would  come  to  Milfonl-Haven,  at  which  place  he 
begged  she  would  mei4  him.     Sb.e.  good,  unsuspeetmcr  ladv. 
who  loved  her   husband    above   all  things,  and  de.s,red  more 
than  her  life  to  see  him,  hastened  her  departure  with  1  isanio, 
and  the  same  night  she  received  the  letter  she  set  out. 
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When  their  journoy  w.is  nearly  at  an  emi.  Pisanio,  who, 
though  faithful  to  Pdfithuimis,  was  not  faithful  to  serve  him 
in  an  evil  deed,  disclosed  to  Imogen  tlie  cruel  order  he  had 
reeeivcd. 

lTno<ren.  who,  inst<>ad  of  nicotinj;  a  loving  and  Moved  hus- 
band, found  herHolf  dooincd  l)y  tliat  husband  t^)  suffer  death, 
was  afllicti'd  beyond  measure. 

I'iwnio  persuaded  her  to  take  comfort,  and  waif  with  pa- 
tient fortitude  for  the  time  when  I'osthumus  should  see  and 
rej)ent  !iis  injustice:  in  the  jiieantime,  as  she  refused  in  her 
di/^tres^  to  return  to  her  father's  court,  he  advised  her  to  dress 
herself  in  boy's  clothes  for  more  security  in  travelling;  to 
which  advice  she  agn-ed.  and  thought  in  that  disguise  she 
would  go  over  to  Kome,  and  see  her  husband,  whom,  though 
he  had  use<l  her  so  barlwirously,  she  could  not  forget  to  love. 

When  Pisai.  had  provided  her  with  her  new  apparel,  he 
left  her  to  her  uncertain  fortune,  being  obliged  to  return  to 
court  but  before  be  departed  he  gave  her  a  phial  of  cordial, 
which  he  said  the  queen  had  given  him  as  a  sovereign  romedv 
in  all  disorders. 

The  queen,  who  hated  Pisanio  because  he  was  a  friend  to 
Imogen  and  Posthumus,  gave  liim  this  phial,  which  she  sup- 
i>osed  contained  poison,  she  having  ordered  her  phvsician  to 
give  her  some  poison,  to  try  :ts  etfects  (as  she  said)  upon 
animals;  but  the  physician,  knowing  her  malicious  disposi- 
tion, would  not  tru.st  her  with  real  poison,  but  gave  her  a 
drug  which  would  do  no  other  mischief  than  causing  a  person 
to  sleep  with  every  appearance  of  death  for  a  few  hours.  This 
mixture,  which  Pisanio  thought  a  choice  cordial,  he  gave  to 
Imogen,  desiring  her,  if  she  found  herself  ill  upon  the  road, 
to  take  it;  and  so,  with  blessings  and  pravers  for  her  safety 
and  happy  deliverance  from  her  undeserved  troubles  he 
left  her.  ' 

Providence  strangely  directed  Imogen's  steps  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  her  two  brothers,  who  had  been  stolen  away  in  tlieir 
infancy,  Bellarius,  who  stole  them  away,  was  a  lord  in  the 
court  of  'Cvmbeline,  and  having  been  falsely  accused  to  the 
king  of  treason,  and  bani:hed  from  the  court,  in  revenge  he 
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Btolo  away  the  two  sons  of  Cymbeline,  and  brought  them  up 
in  a  f<»ro8t,  where  ho  liv('4l  concealed  in  a  cave.  lie  stole  them 
through  revenge,  but  he  soon  loved  them  as  tenderly  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own  children.  educate<l  them  carefully,  and  they 
grew  up  fine  youths,  their  princely  spirits  leading  them  to  bold 
and  daring  actions;  and  as  they  subsisted  by  hunting,  they 
were  active  and  hardy,  and  were  always  pressing  their  sup- 
posed father  to  let  them  seek  their  fortune  in  the  wars. 

At  the  cave  where  these  youths  dwelt  it  was  Imogen's  for- 
tune to  arrive.  She  had  lost  her  way  in  a  large  forest,  through 
which  her  road  lay  to  Mil  ford-Haven  (from  which  she  meant 
to  embark  for  Home)  ;  and  being  unable  to  find  any  place 
where  she  could  purchase  food,  she  was  with  weariness  and 
hunger  almost  dying;  for  it  is  not  merely  putting  on  a  man's 
fl.pparel  that  will  enable  a  young  lady,  tenderly  brought  up,  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  wandering  about  lonely  forests  like  a  man. 
Seeing  this  cave,  she  entered,  hoping  to  find  some  one  within 
of  whom  she  could  procure  food.  She  found  the  cave  empty, 
but  looking  about  she  discovered  some  cold  meat,  and  her 
hunger  was  so  pressing,  that  she  could  not  wait  for  an  invita- 
tion, but  sat  down  and  began  to  eat.  "Ah,"  said  she,  talking 
to  herself,  "I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one;  how  tired  am 
I !  for  two  nights  together  I  have  made  the  ground  my  bed : 
my  resolution  helps  me,  or  I  should  be  sick.  When  Pisanio 
showed  me  Milford-Haven  from  the  mountain,  how  near  it 
seemed !"  Then  the  thoughts  of  her  husband  and  his  cruel 
mandate  came  across  her,  and  .she  said.  "My  dear  Posthumus, 
thou  art  a  false  one !" 

The  two  brothers  of  Imogen,  who  had  l)een  hunting  with 
their  reputed  father,  Bellarius,  were  by  this  time  returned 
home.  Bellarius  had  given  them  the  names  of  Polydore  and 
Cadwal,  and  they  knew  no  better,  but  supposed  that  Bellarius 
was  their  father;  but  the  real  names  of  these  princes  were 
Guiderius  and  Arviragus. 

Bellarius  entered  the  cave  first,  and  seeing  Imogen,  stopped 
them,  saying,  "Come  not  in  yet;  it  eats  our  victuals,  or  I 
should  think  it  was  a  fairy." 
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"What  i«  tlie  matU'r,  nir?"  said  tlio  younpf  men.  "By 
Jupiter,"  Hrtid  liollariiis  a>,'ain,  "tlitn'  is  an  niif^i'l  in  the  cave, 
or  if  not,  an  earthly  p:irnjj(»n."  So  in'mitifiil  did  Inio^"i'n  h^ok 
in  lier  l>oy's  apparel 

She,  luarinj;  the  sound  of  voice**,  came  forth  from  the  cave, 
and  addressed  them  in  these  wor<ls:  "(Jood  mast4'rs,  do  n(  t 
harm  me;  U'fore  I  entered  your  cave,  1  had  thought  to  have 
bepjjed  or  lM)u^'ht  what  I  have  eaten.  Indet'd  1  have  stolen 
nothinj;,  nor  would  I,  tliou<:h  I  had  found  jrold  strewed  on 
the  floor.  Here  is  money  for  my  meat,  which  1  would  have 
left  on  tlie  hoard  when  I  had  miule  my  meal,  :ind  parted  with 
prayers  for  the  provider."  'i'hcy  refused  her  money  witli  ^rreat 
earnestness.  'I  .see  you  are  an<rry  with  me."  said  the  timid 
Imofjen ;  "but,  sirs,  if  you  kilt  me  for  my  fault,  know  tluit  1 
should  have  died  if  1  had  not  made  it." 

"Whither  are  you  JKiund?"  asked  Hellarius,  "and  what  is 
your  name?" 

"Fidele  is  my  name,"  an.swered  Tmojjen.  "I  iiave  a  kins- 
man, who  is  bound  for  Italy;  lo  em])!irked  at  ^lilford- Haven, 
to  whom  \mn^  J^<>i»n'  almost  sjH'ut  with  hun<,a'r,  I  am  fallen 
into  this  oifen-'c." 

"Prithee,  fair  youth,"  said  old  HeUarius,  "do  not  think 
us  churls,  nor  measure  our  ^ood  minds  by  this  rude  place  we 
live  in.  You  are  well  encoimtenvl ;  it  is  almost  nijfht.  You 
shall  have  l)etter  cheer  before  you  depart,  and  thanks  to  stiiy 
and  eat  it.     Boys,  hid  him  welcome." 

Tlie  ^'cutle  youths,  her  brothers,  then  welcomed  Imofjen 
to  their  cave  with  numy  kind  ex])ressions.  saving'  they  would 
love  her(  or,  as  they  sjiid.  him  as  a  brother;  and  they  entered 
the  cave,  where  (they  having  killed  venison  when  they  were 
huntinp^)  Imogen  delighted  them  with  her  neat  housewifery, 
assisting  them  in  preparing  their  sup|)er;  for  though  it  is  not 
the  custom  now  for  young  women  of  high  birth  to  understand 
c^>okery,  it  wfcs  tlicn,  and  Imogen  e\<'e|led  in  th.is  useful  art; 
and,  as  her  brothers  prettily  expressed  it,  Fidele  cut  their 
root.s  in  characters,  and  sauced  their  broth,  as  if  Juno  had 
been  sick,  and  Fidele  were  her  dieter.  "And  then,"  said 
Polydore  to  his  brother,  "how  angel-like  he  sings !" 
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Thev  alflo  rcnmrki'd  to  pa<h  other,  that  thougli  Fitlele 
*«iinlp(l  *KO  8W(H'tlv,  vet  f'o  sad  a  iiiohuuholy  did  ovrnloud  hia 
h>v('!.v  fare,  aa  if  g^^rk'f  and  ;»ati«"iK<'  luid  tx>^M"ther  lak»'n  i>oh- 

t»o»»ion  of  him. 

For  thc^'  her  jrcntlc  qunlitit-H  (or  pcrhap  it  was  their  near 
relationship.  thoii;rh  thev  knew  it  not)  Imogen  (or.  an  the 
hoya  calh'd  her.  Fi^lrlv)  hwauw  the  dotin^^-piin-e  of  her  l)rotli- 
crs,  and  she  wareciv  leas  h.ved  tliein.  tliinkinjr  that  Init  for 
the  lueinorv  of  her  dear  l'<»sthuinus.  she  eouhl  live  and  (lie  in 
the  cave  with  these  wihl  forest  youths;  and  slie  ^rladly  con- 
fw^nted  to  stay  with  th«Mn.  till  she"  was  on«)U^dj  rested  from  the 
fatijriie  of  travelling?  to  pursue  her  way  to  Milford-Haven. 

When  the  venison  they  had  taken  was  all  eaten,  and  they 
wero  ^'oinj,'  out  to  hunt  f<Ir  more,  Kideh-  eould  not  a<e(»mpany 
them  heeause  she  was  unwell.  Sorrow,  no  dout)t,  for  her  hu.s- 
hand's  eruel  usajie,  as  well  as  the  fatipue  of  wandering  in  the 
forests,  was  th<'  cause  of  her  illness. 

They  then  hid  her  farewell,  and  went  to  their  hunt,  prai.s- 
ing  all  the  way  the  nohle  part,s  and  praeeful  demeanor  of  the 
vouth  Fidele. 

Imogen  was  no  sooner  left  alone  than  she  n>eolleeted  the 
cordial  Pisanio  had  given  her,  and  drank  it  off,  and  presently 
fell  int<i  a  sound  and  death-like  sleep. 

When  Bellarius  and  her  hrotliers  returned  from  hunting, 
Polvdore  went  first  into  the  cave,  and  supposing  her  asleep, 
pulled  off  his  heavy  shoes,  that  he  might  tread  softly  and  not 
awake  her;  so  did  true  gentleness  spring  up  in  the  minds  of 
these  ])rineely  foresters ;  hut  he  soon  discovered  that  slio  could 
not  l)e  awakened  hv  any  noise,  and  concluded  her  to  1h>  dead, 
and  Polydore  lamented  over  her  with  dear  and  hrotherly  re- 
gret, as  if  thev  had  never  from  their  infancy  heen  parted. 

Rellarius  also  proposed  to  carrv  her  out  into  the  forest,  and 
there  celehrate  her  funeral  with  songs  and  solemn  dirges,  as 
was  then  the  custom. 

Ii  ^gen's  two  hrothcrs  then  -arried  her  to  a  .shady  covert, 
and  there  laving  her  gently  on  the  grass,  they  sang  repose  to 
her  departed  spirit,  and  covering  her  over  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  Polydore  said,  "While  summer  lasts  and  I  live  here, 
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Fidele,  1  will  daily  strew  thy  ^ravp.  Tho  pale  primrose,  that 
flowor  nuxit  lik<^  thy  fiuc;  th(»  hlue-hcll,  liki-  thy  clear  vciiiH; 
and  th<'  leaf  of  cj^lantine,  which  iw  not  «w«'etpr  than  was  thy 
hwuUh ;  all  those  will  I  strew  over  the<>.  Vea,  and  tlie  furred 
niosfl  in  winter,  when  there  art?  no  flowerft  to  cover  thy  8we<'t 
corse." 

When  thoy  had  finished  her  funeral  t»brtequi(>t»  they  departed 
very  gorrowf  ul. 

Imogen  had  not  been  long  left  aKme.  when,  the  effect  of 
the  sleepy  drug  going  off,  she  awaked,  and  eaHily  shaking  off 
the  slight  covering  of  leaves  and  flowers  they  had  thrown  over 
her,  slie  arose,  and  imagining  she  had  heen  dreammg,  she  said, 
"1  thought  I  was  a  cave-kee|X}r,  and  cook  to  honest  creatures ; 
Ijow  came  1  here  covered  with  flowers?"  Not  being  able  to 
find  her  way  hack  to  the  cave,  and  seeing  nothing  of  her  new 
ompanions,  she  concluded  it  was  certainly  all  a  dream;  and 
once  more  Imogen  set  out  on  her  weary  pilgrimage,  hoping  at 
last  she  could  find  her  way  to  Milford-Haven,  and  thence  get 
a  passage  in  some  ship  bound  for  Italy;  for  all  her  thoughts 
were  still  with  her  husband  Posthumus,  whom  she  intended 
to  seek  in  the  disguise  of  a  page. 

But  great  cventn  were  happeninsr  at  this  time,  of  which 
Imogen  knew  nothing;  for  a  war  had  suddenly  broken  out 
between  the  Roman  emjjeror  Augustus  Ciesar  and  Cyml)eline, 
the  king  of  Britain ;  and  a  Roman  army  had  landed  tc  invade 
Briton,  and  wa.s  advanced  into  the  very  forest  over  which 
Imogen  was  journeying.    With  this  army  came  Posthumus. 

Though  Posthumus  came  ever  to  Britain  with  the  Roman 
army,  he  did  not  mean  to  fight  on  their  side  against  his  own 
countrymen,  but  intended  to  join  the  armv  in  Britain,  and 
fight  in  the  cause  of  his  king  who  had  banished  him. 

He  still  believed  Imogen  false  to  him  ;  yet  the  death  of  her 
he  had  so  fondly  loved,  and  by  his  own  orders,  too  (Pisanio 
having  writt  t?  bin!  a  letfr r  to  ?.4v  bf>  had  obeveil  nis  command, 
and  that  Inr  .gen  was  dead),  sat  heavy  on  his  heart,  and  there- 
fore he  returned  to  Britain,  desiring  either  to  be  slain  in  battle, 
or  to  be  put  to  death  by  Cymbeline  for  returning  home  from 
banishment. 
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Tmojfcn.  boforo  nho  reac»\o<l  Milford-Hftvon,  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  tho  Koman  army ;  and  her  prcHcnoe  and  de|K)rtmpnt 
recommending  her,  hIio  wur  ti-ndo  a  paf?o  to  LiiciuB,  the  Roman 

general. 

CymlH'lin<»'8  armv  now  advanced  to  met^i  the  enemy,  and 
when  they  entennl  thin  forest,  Polydore  antl  (^adwal  joined 
the  king's  armv.  The  voung  men  were  eager  to  engage  in 
lU'tH  of  vnlor.  though  thev  little  thought  they  were  gomg  to 
fight  for  their  own  roval  father;  and  old  Bellariu«  went  with 
them  to  the  hattle.  lie  had  long  since  repented  of  the  injury 
he  had  dcme  to  Cymlwline  in  carrying  away  his  sons;  and 
having  hecn  a  warrior  in  his  youth,  he  gladly  joined  the  army 
to  fight  for  the  king  he  had  so  injured. 

And  now  a  great  battle  commemwl  between  the  two 
armies,  and  the  Britons  would  have  been  defeated,  and  Gym- 
Inline  himself  killed,  but  for  the  extraordinary  valor  of  Pos- 
thumus  and  Bellarius,  and  the  two  sons  of  Cymbeline.  They 
rescued  the  king,  and  saved  his  life,  and  so  entirely  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  that  the  Britons  gained  the  victory. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Postbumus,  who  had  not  found 
the  death  he  sought  for,  surrendered  himself  up  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  Cymbeline,  willing  to  suifer  the  death  which  was 
to  be  his  punishment  if  he  returned  from  banishment. 

Imogen  and  the  master  she  served  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  brought  l)efore  Cymbeline,  as  was  also  her  old  enemy 
lacl.imo.  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Koman  army,  and  when 
these  prisoners  were  before  the  king,  Postbumus  .^as  brought 
in  to  receive  his  sentence  o*  death ;  and  at  this  strange  juncture 
of  time,  Bellarius  with  Polydore  and  Cadwal  were  also  brought 
before  Cymbeline,  to  receive  the  rewards  due  to  the  great  ser- 
vices they  had  by  their  valor  done  for  the  king.  Pisanio,  being 
one  of  the  king's  attendants,  was  likewise  present. 

Therefore  there  were  now  standing  in  the  king's  presence 
(but  with  verv  different  hopes  and  fears)  Postbumus  and 
Imogen,  with  her  new  master  the  Koman  general;  the  faithful 
servant  Pisanio,  and  the  false  friend  lachimo;  and  likewise 
the  two  lost  son*  of  Cymbeline,  with  Bellarius,  who  had  stolen 
them  away. 
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Till*  llonmri  ponoral  wan  tho  firet  wh()«|K)k«»;  tlw  rent  iitood 
filcnt  iH'fort'  the  kiiijr.  tliouj,'li  tlu-rp  wiu*  innny  a  hcmtinjf  lu'art 
atiion^  tlH'tn. 

Itiio;;(>ii  Hiiw  I'oritliunniM,  am]  ktum-  hiiii,  though  lie  was  in 
th<'  (lirt^iJM'  of  a  |)t'aHatit ;  hut  ho  (li<l  not  know  Iut  in  her  male 
attire;  an<l  hIh*  kn*'w  laeliirno,  and  >*\w  saw  a  riti^f  on  hirt 
(iu^'er  whirh  nhe  |M»r«'«'ivetl  to  Ik'  her  own,  hut  nlie  did  not 
know  him  an  >«'t  to  have  Ix-en  the  author  of  all  lu-r  trouhles; 
and  nhe  nUyml  Ix'fore  her  own  father  a  |>rii*on«T  of  war. 

Pisanio  knew  Imojfen,  for  it  wa^^  he  who  had  dre>«He<l  her 
in  tl'«'  srarh  of  a  Ik)V.  "It  in  my  mintreHH."  tJioujjht  he;  "ninee 
Khe  is  livinjr.  let  tlu*  time  run  on  to  >r«H>d  or  had."  IWllarius 
knew  her  t<K>.  and  softly  »aid  to  Cadwal,  "Is  not  this  Iwy  re- 
vived from  death?" — "One  wind."  replied  (  iulwal.  "d<H»8  not 
mon'  ntsemhle  another  than  that  swwt  rosy  lad  i«  like  the 
d<'ad  Fidele." — "The  same  dead  thin^r  alive,"  said  I'olydore. — 
"Peace.  peae<»."  said  Ilellari\is;  "if  it  wen'  he.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  s|)oken  to  us." — "Hut  we  saw  him  dead,"  a^ain 
whis|iered  Polydon\ — "He  silent."  replied  H<'llarius, 

Post  humus  wait<*<l  in  silem-e  to  hear  the  welcome  sentence 
of  his  own  death;  and  he  resolved  not  to  disclose  to  the  king 
that  he  had  saved  hij<  life  in  the  hattle,  lest  that  should  move 
('ynd)eline  to  panlon  h     i. 

Lucius,  the  Homan  ^'cneral,  who  had  taken  Imogen  under 
his  pn)t(vtion  as  his  page,  was  the  first  (as  has  hecn  hefore 
siiid)  who  s|M)ke  to  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  high  courage 
and  nol)le  dignity,  and  this  was  his  speech  to  the  king: — 

"I  hear  you  take  no  ransom  for  your  prisoners,  hut  doom 
them  all  to  deiith ;  I  am  a  Hrtman,  and  with  a  Roman  heart 
will  sufTer  death.  But  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  would 
entreat."  Then  bringing  Imogen  before  the  king,  he  said, 
"This  boy  is  a  Briton  born:  Let  him  be  ransomed.  H»e  is 
my  page.  Xever  master  had  a  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  so 
diiigent  on  all  ocra.=ions.  so  true,  so  nurse-iike.  lie  hath  done 
no  Briton  wrong,  though  he  hath  served  a  Roman.  Save  him, 
if  you  spare  no  one  beside." 

('yml)eline  looked  earnestly  on  his  daughter  Imogen.  He 
knew  her  not  ia  that  disguise ;  but  it  seemed  that  all-powerful 
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Nftturi"  H|mk.'  in  \m  li.-iirt.  for  lu-  Hui.l.  "I  hnvo  surely  w«'n 
him.  bin  fiic*-  h|)|miiih  fumilinr  In  mc  I  know  noi  why  or 
whrn'foro  I  HHV.  M\f.  lH»y  ;  l.ut  I  will  ^'ivi-  yoii  your  lifr.  hjuI 
iiMk  of  iiM>  wlmt  Ihmih  vou  will,  .iri.l  1  will  uniiil  it  y<ni.  M'li. 
vvvu  thoiinh  It  Ih'  tlu'  lift' of  tlu'  nol»h-«t  priHotu-r  I  liuv«'. 

••I  hiiiiihlv  tliiink  voiir  hiKhnttiM."  mu\  Imo^'ii. 

What  waii  then  culltil  Krantit>K  u  lKH»n  wiw  tlie  Mim  m  a 
i.rfuni^'  to  nwo  aiiv  one  thiii^.  whaU'ver  it  mi^'hl  Im'.  that  the 
iH>w)n  on  whom  that  fa\or  wan  fonfi-rr.Ml  clio.o  to  a»tk  for. 
Thi-y  nil  w«t.'  attentive  to  hear  what  tiling  tlu-  pa;;.'  wouhl 
a,Hk  f.>r;  ami  LmiiM.  lur  master,  nai-l  to  Iht.  "I  <lo  m.t  Ik'k' my 
life  ^'.hmI  lad.  hilt  I  km»w  that  i»*  what  you  will  a^k  for.  -- 
"No.  m».  ahiHl"  sai.l  lmo>;.-n.  "I  liav.-  oihrr  work  in  haml. 
pMxl  nuwter;  vour  lift' I  cannot  nnk  for." 

Thin  weming  want  of  gratitmU-  in  tho  V)oy  axtoni/^luMl  the 

Hoinnn  gi'nfral. 

Imogen  then,  fixing  her  eve  on  IiM'himo.  deinamled  no 
otlwr  h«M>n  than  thin:  that  laehimo  Blioiihl  Im'  ma.le  to  confesB 
whence  he  had  the  ring  lie  wore  on  his  linger. 

CymlH'lim'  granted  her  thin  Ikm.u.  and  threatened  Ia<himo 
with  the  torture  if  he  did  not  confesu  how  he  eanie  by  tin- 
diamond  ring  on  his  finger.  ,    ,■  •  •       i 

Iiu-himo  then  made  a  full  aeknowledgment  of  all  hw  vil- 
lanv,  telling,  as  has  In-en  U'fore  relate«l.  the  whole  story  «»f 
liiH* wager  with  I'osthumus.  and  how  ho  had  succec<led  in  im- 
posing upen  his  cre<lulitv. 

What  Postluimus  felt  at  hearing  this  proof  of  the  inno- 
cence  of  hi.-*  ladv  eannot  1k'  e\j»re^sed.  U<>  instantly  eanie 
forward  and  confessed  to  Cymhelirie  the  eruel  sentence  which 
ho  luul  enjoined  IMsauio  to  exeeiite  upon  the  prine<Ns;  ex- 
claiming wildly.  'M)  Imogen,  my  queen,  my  life,  my  wife. 
0  Imogen,  Inuigen.  Imogen!" 

Imogen  could  not  see  her  Iwloved  hushand  in  this  distress 
.,.;a,ni>*^  .Kafwvvprit.rr  lioroolf   tn  the  iinutt^'rahle  iov  of  Postlui- 
mus.  who  wm»  thu.s  reliev«'d  from  a  weight  of  guilt  and  wfx' 
and  restored  to  tho  good  graces  of  the  dear  old  lady  he  had 
cruelly  treated. 
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(>vmMin«»,  almost  am  much  ovorwhflmw!  m  ho  with  joy. 
At  (linliiiK  liiH  lout  daughter  wt  alrHn^i>ly  ri'C«vf»nH!,  foeivcti 
hor  t4)  hi>r  fornuT  placi'  in  bin  fHthfrly  afffM-tion,  nud  not 
only  K»v««  Iwr  liiinhnnii  PoMtliumu»  hi*  life,  but  connented  to 
Acknowlwl)^'  bint  for  bii  non-in-law, 

IU*llariuii  ohono  tliia  time  of  joy  and  monciliation  to  make 
bin  conf(>Mion.  Ho  prosiMitod  IVtlyilon-  and  ('Atlwal  to  tb© 
kin<r,  telling  bim  tiwy  werv  biit  two  lo«t  sonR,  Gui<leriuji  and 

A'        dgUB. 

I  yndM»lin«  for^avo  liellariuH;  for  who  could  think  of  pun- 
iubnunits  at  a  M'afon  of  Hucb  univi>rMnl  happimwH?  To  find 
biH  daugbt(>r  living,  nnd  bii4  lout  sonit  in  tbc  porHoni)  of  bis 
youn^  d«'livort'r«.  tbat  bo  had  w»on  m  bravely  flight  in  hit  de- 
fence, wafc  unlookwl-for  joy  in«loed ! 

Imogen  wiw  now  at  U'inure  to  fK'rform  goo<l  i*ervice«  for 
her  late  master,  the  Uonian  general  Lucius,  whose  life  the 
king  lH»r  father  readily  granted  at  her  requ«»gt;  and  by  tbe 
mediation  of  the  »ame  Luoiiui  a  peme  wa*  concluded  between 
tbe  .'{omanit  and  the  Britons,  which  was  kept  inviolate  many 
years. 

How  Cyml)eline'8  wicked  queen,  through  despair  of  bring- 
ing her  projects  to  jMisg,  and  touched  with  remorse  of  oon- 
ijci.  ..V**.  fiioktrued  and  died,  having  tlrst  lived  to  see  her  'oolish 
son  Cloten  slain  in  a  quarrel  which  he  bad  pruvt.kcd,  nre 
events  too  tragic  to  int*'rrupt  this  happy  concluaion  by  more 
than  merely  touching  u{K)n.  It  is  sutticient  that  all  were  made 
happy  who  were  deserving;  and  even  the  treacherous  lachimo, 
in  consideration  of  his  villany  having  missed  its  final  aim,  was 
dismiased  without  punishment. 
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BieMT»-AM  fount  of  Uou-illon.  hml  nowly  vouw  lo  thM  titio 
and  •  .ittU..  bv  th..  .loath  .)f  hiM  fiithor.    Th..  kinjr  of  Frni.r.- 
Ip.wI  IIk-  father  of  Hertraiii.  and  wlu'n  lio  heard  of  hi*  death, 
hd  m'nt  for  hi«  Mm  to  c.m'  i-nniediaU'ly  to  hix  royal  court  ui 
Parii   intendinjj,  f..r  ihe  friendship  ho  Iwre  th.'  lat*-  count,  tc 
artu-e'younn  Bertram  with  hi«  tipecial  favor  and  protection. 
HiTtram  wm  living;  with  hi«  inothor.  th.'  widowetl  ounten*,, 
when  Ufcu.  an  old  lord  of  the  Fn-nch  ourt.  .  ame  t..  c.)nduct 
him  to  the  kinjr.  The  kinp  oi  France  was  an  n»>»w)lut4'  monarch, 
and  the  invitati.>n  to  court  was  in  the  form  of  a  royal  man- 
ilate.  .)r  positive  c.wman.l.  which  no  suhj.'ct.  of  \v\\M  \unh 
di^nitv  wM'vet.  mijrht  diwdK'v;  therefore.  thouj?h  the  ountiH*^, 
in  nartinff  with  this  dear  son.  w'eme.l  a  wnond  time  to  bury 
her  husband .  wh.w  loss  she  had  so  lately  mourned.  y>i  she 
<lur.Ml  not  keep  him  a  sinjjle  day.  but  pave  inftant  or.lers  f.)r 
his  depa.ture.    Lafeu,  who  eame  to  fetch  him.  tried  to  comfort 
the  ountes^  f.)r  the  hm  of  her  late  lord,  and  her  son  s  sudden 
absence ;  and  he  sai.l,  in  a  courtier's  flatterinj;  manner,  that 
the  king  was  so  kind  a  prince,  she  would  find  in  his  maj.-stv  a 
huk)an.l.  and  that  he  would  l>e  a  father  to  h.>r  son;  meaning 
onlv  that  the  good  king  would  liefriend  the  fortunes  of  H.-rt- 
ram     T^afeu  told  the  countess  that  the  king  had  fallen  mto  a 
sad  malady,  which  was  pmnounced  by  his  physicians  to  l)e 
incurable  "  The  ladv  expressed  great  sorrow  on  hearing'  this 
account  of  the  king's  ill  healt'  .  and  said,  she  wished  the  father 
of  Helena  (a  voiing  gentlewoman  who  was  at  present  in  at- 
tendance upon'  her)  were  living,  for  that  she  doubte.l  nnt  h.' 
wuld  have  cured  his  majestv  of  his  disease'.     And  she  tol.1 
Ufeu  something  of  the  history  of  TTelena.  saying  she  was  the 

.1,,  ji.,,j,.>,4j,5.  ,vf  fho  famous  phvsieian  (tcrard  de  Xarhon, 
and  tliat  heliad  reeommended  his  daughter  to  her  care  when 
he  was  dying,  so  that  since  his  death  she  had  taken  Helena 
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under  IwT  protwtion;  then  tlic  ('oiint<^ss  ])raiso(l  tho  virtuous 
disposition  and  «'.\i'i'licnt  (pialitics  of  Ifclcna,  savinj;  she  iti- 
lii'rited  tlicfsc  virtues  from  her  worthy  father.  While  she  was 
eiK'akin^',  HeU-na  wept  in  sad  and  mournful  N-'enee,  which 
nuuh'  the  countess  j,'ently  reprove  her  for  to'. 
foi  her  father's  d<'atii. 

liertrrim  now  ha(h'  his  motlier  farewel 
parted  with  this  dear  son  with  ti-ars  and  ma'\  ''it  ssnivs,  >r  ,i 
commended  liim  io  the  care  of  Laf<'U,  saying',  "(lood,  ::;%  h)rd, 
advise  him.  for  lie  is  an  unseasoned  courtier." 

Bertram's  last  words  were  six)ken  to  helena,  out  they  were 
words  of  mere  civility,  wishinj;  lu-r  happini-ss;  and  ho  con- 
cluded his  short  farewell  to  her  with  sayinj;.  "lie  comrortahio 
to  my  Mother,  your  mi.  tress,  and  make  much  of  her." 

Ifelena  had  Ion;;  loved  liertrain,  yet  she  always  remem- 
bered that  lie  was  t'lie  count  of  llousillon,  descended  from  the 
most  ancient  family  in  France.  She  of  humhle  hirth.  Her 
parents  of  no  note  at  all.  Mis  ancestors  all  no"  l(\  And  th(  .e- 
fore  she  1(M)'  vd  up  to  the  hijrh-horn  Bertram  as  to  lier  master 
ard  to  her  dear  lord,  and  dared  not  form  any  wisli  hut  to  live 
hi.s  servant,  and  so  livinj:  to  die  his  vassal.  So  ^reat  the  dis- 
tance seemed  to  her  between  his  heifjht  of  di^'nity  anJT  her 
lowly  fortunes,  tlu't  she  would  say,  "It  wen>  all  one  that  I 
should  love  a  hriirht  particular  star,  and  think  to  wed  it, 
Jk'rtram  is  so  far  above  me." 

Bertram's  absence  filled  her  eyes  with  tears  and  her  heart 
with  sorrow:  for  tliouirh  she  loved  without  ho]K\  yet  it  wa.s 
a  pretty  comfort  to  her  to  see  him  every  hour,  and  Helena 
would  sit  and  look  upon  his  dark  eye.  his  arched  brow,  and 
the  curls  of  his  fine  hair,  till  she  .seemed  to  draw  liis  portrait 
on  tho  tablet  of  her  heart,  that  heart  too  capable  of  retainin<r 
the  memory  of  every  line  in  the  features  of  that  loved  face. 

Gerard  de  Xarbon.  when  hi'  died,  left  her  no  other  jwrtion 
than  some  pr<'scrij)ti(ms  of  rare  and  well-proved  virtue,  which 
by  deep  study  and  lonjr  ex])erience  in  medicine  he  had  col- 
liH^cd  n-^  sovt'-roi^'n  and  alnmst  infn!!i!>lr  rcrucdir:-.  Amon.ij 
the  rest,  there  was  one  set  down  as  an  approved  medicine  for 

disease  under  which  Lafeu  said  the  kin<r  at  that  time 
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lan^nii'^liod  ;  and  when  Tlolonii  heard  of  the  kin^r''*  complaint, 
she,  who  till  now  had  hct-n  so  luiiiil.l.'  and  so  h<»p("h'ss,  formed 
an  amhitious-  project  in  her  mind  to  <;o  her-^elf  to  Paris,  and 
undertake  tlie  cure  of  tlie  kin^'.  Hut  tliou^di  Helena  was  the 
possessor  of  tliis  choice  pre^-ription.  it  was  unlikely  as  the 
kiuK  as  well  as  his  jilivsicians.  was  of  the  opinion  that  his 
diseas<>  was  incurai)le.  that  they  would  f,Mve  credit  in  a  poor 
unlearned  vir«;in,  if  she  should  otTer  to  ju'rionn  a  cure.  Ihe 
(Irni  hopes  iha!  Helena  had  of  succcedinjr.  if  she  mi>rht  he 
permitted  to  make  the  trial,  seenu'd  more  than  even  her 
father's  skill  warranted,  tlioujxh  he  was  th(>  most  famous  i)hysi- 
cian  of  his  time;  for  she  felt  a  .str(m,ir  faith  that  this  p<wd 
nuHlicine  was  sanctified  hv  all  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven 
to  he  the  le-iiU'v  that  should  a<lvance  her  fortune,  even  to  the 
hi^di  di;:nitv  of  heinj;  count  Uousillon's  wife. 

"^  l^>rtrani  had  not  Iwi-n  lonj:  jrone.  when  the  countes.s  was 
informed  hv  her  steward  that  he  had  overheard  Helena  talking,' 
to  herself,  "and  that  lie  understood  from  some  words  she  ut- 
t<^red  she  was  in  love  with  IVrtram.  and  thoii^ht  of  followin<r 
liim  to  Pari.s.  The  couniess  dismissed  th«-  steward  witli  thanks, 
and  desired  him  to  tell  Helena  she  wished  to  speak  with  lier. 
What  she  Imd  just  heard  of  Helena  hrou<rht  the  rememhrancc 
of  days  hmji  pa.st  into  the  mind  of  the  countess;  those  days, 
prohihly.  when  her  love  for  Bertram's  father  first  he«ran,  and 
she  said  lo  herself.  "Even  so  it  was  with  me  when  1  was  younjr. 
Tvove  is  a  thorn  that  Indongs  to  the  rose  of  youth;  for  in  the 
season  of  vouth,  if  ever  we  are  nature'.s  cliildren,  these  faults 
arc  ours,  thoujjh  then  we  think  not  they  are  faults."    Wlnle 
tlie  countert.s  wa.s  thus  nieditatinfT  (m  the  lovinji  errors  of  her 
vouth,  Helena  entered,  and  she  said  to  her,  "TIelen"        u  know 
I  am  a  inotlu-r  to  vou."    Heleni  replied.  "You  ai        y  lionor- 
al)le   mistress."— "You   are   my  dau.-rhter,"  said  the  countess 
'a<'ain-  "I  sav  1  am  vour  mother.    Wliy  do  you  !*tart  and  look 
])aie   at    niy*  words?"    With    looks   of   alarm    and    confused 
thouffhts,  fearinji  the  countess  susyxx-tcd  her  love,  Helena  still 
'•epliod,  "Pardon  lue.  madam,  you  are  not  my  motlier;  the 
count  liousillon  cannot  be  my  brother,  nor  I  your  daufrhter."— 
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"Y'c't,  Helena,"  said  the  countess,  "  m  might  be  my  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  you  mean  to  be,  the  words 
mother  and  daughter  so  disturb  you.  Helena,  do  you  love  my 
son?" — "Good  madam,  pardon  me,"  said  the  affrighted 
Helena.  A,.,ain  the  counters  rejjeatod  the  question,  "Do  you 
lov<>  myson?" — "Do  not  you  love  him,  madam?"  said  Helena. 
The  countess  replied,  "Give  me  not  this  evasive  answer, 
Helena.  Come,  come,  disclose  the  state  of  your  affections,  for 
your  love  ha.s  to  the  full  appeared."  Helena  on  her  knees  now 
owned  her  love,  and  with  shame  and  terror  implored  the  par- 
don of  her  noble  mistress;  and  with  words  expressive  of  the 
sense  she  had  of  the  inequality  between  their  fortunes,  she 
protested  Bertram  did  not  know  she  loved  him,  comparing 
her  humble  unaspiring  love  to  a  poor  Indian,  who  adores  the 
sun  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper,  but  knows  of  him  no  more. 
The  countess  asked  Helena  if  she  had  not  lately  an  intent  to 
go  to  Paris.  Helena  owned  the  design  she  had  formed  in  her 
mind,  when  she  heard  Lafeu  speak  of  the  king's  illness.  "This 
was  your  motive  for  wishing  to  go  to  Paris,"  said  the  countess, 
"Was  it?  Speak  truly."  Helena  honestly  answered,  "My 
lord  your  son  made  me  think  of  this ;  else  Paris,  and  the  medi- 
cine, and  the  king  had  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts 
I)een  absent  then."  The  countess  heard  the  whole  of  this  con- 
fession without  saying  a  word  either  of  approval  or  of  blame, 
but  she  strictly  questioned  Helena  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
medicine  being  useful  to  the  king.  She  found  that  it  was  the 
most  prized  by  Gerard  de  Narbon  of  all  he  possessed,  and  that 
ho  had  given  it  to  his  daughter  on  his  deathbed;  and  remem- 
l)cring  the  solemn  promise  she  had  made  at  that  awful  hour 
in  regard  to  this  young  maid,  whose  destiny,  and  the  life  of 
the  king  himself,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  execution  of  a 
project  (which  though  conceived  by  the  fond  suggestions  of 
a  loving  maiden's  thoughts,  the  countess  knew  not  but  it  might 
be  the  unseen  vorkings  of  Providence  to  bring  to  pass  the  re- 
covery of  the  king,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  future 
fortunes  of  Gerard  de  Narbon's  daughter),  free  leave  she  gave 
to  Helena  to  pursue  her  own  way,  and  generously  furnished 
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her  with  ample  moans  and  suital.lo  attcnchmts;  an.l  lli"lcn:i 
8«.t  out  for  Paris  with  the  hh-ssin-s  of  the  count.'ss.  and  hor 
kindi't^t  wishtit*  for  lu-r  succ<'ss. 

ir<'lona  arri'  d  at  I'aris,  an.l  hy  the  n-istam-o  of  her  frii-nd 
the  ohl  h)r(l  1    H'u.  she  obtained  an  audience  of  the  kin;;.   ^H<; 
ha<l  still  iiuinv  rlimculties  to  encounter,  for  the  kinj;  was  not 
easily  prevailed  on  to  try  the  nuMlieine  ottered   Inn.   i.y  this 
fair  vounjr  doctor.    But  she  told  hin.  she  was  (.enrd  de  Nar- 
lK)u's  <lau-hter   (with    whose    fame    the    kint:    was    well  ac- 
nuainted),  an.l  she  otfere^l  the  pnvious  m.>.l,cine  as  the  .iar- 
ling  treasure  which  contained  the  essence  of  all  her  fa  the.  s 
Ion-'  experience  and  skill,  an.l  she  hol.lly  en-a^'c.l  t.>    ..rfj-.t 
her'life    if  it  failed  to  restore  his  .najesty  t..  perfect  health 
in  the  spue  of  two  .lays.    The  kin-  at  len-th  c<ms<"nt.;d  to 
try  it.  and  in  two  days'  ti...e  Il.'lena  was  to  lose  her  lite  .f  the 
kinir  did  not  nvoyer;  hut  if  she  sucm^ded,  he  pron.ise.    to 
jriye  her  the  .-hoice  of  anv  man  throughout  all  ?  .•ance  (the 
prince.s  only  excepted)   whom  she  could  like  for  a  ^^f^^}^ 
the  choice  of  a  husband  Ikmuj;  the  fw'  Helena  dc.anded  .f  she 
cured  the  kinfi  of  his  disease. 

Helena  did  not  deceiye  herself  in  the  ho,K>  she  conce-.ve.l 
r '   he  etficacv  of  her  father's  medicine.     IV'foro  two  .hiys  were 
a.  an  end.  the  kin-  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  he  as- 
sembled all  the  vounfr  noblemen  to  his  court  together,  in  or.ler 
TO  confer  the  promised  reward  of  a  husband  upon  his  tair 
physician;  and  lie  desirod  Helena  tr  look  round  on  this  youth- 
ful parcel  of  noble  bachelors,  and  chooso  her  husband.    Helena 
was  not  slow  to  make  her  choice,  for  among  these  young  Irr.ls 
she  saw  the  count  I?ousillon.  and  turning  to  Bertram  she  s. id 
"This  is  the  man.    T  dare  not  say,  my  lord.  T  take  you,  but  I 
criye  me  and  my  service  ever  whilst  T  live  into  your  gu.<  i.ig 
J;o,ver"— "Why.  then,"  said  tlie  king,  "young  Bertram,  take 
Zv  she  is  your  wife."     Bertram  di<l  not  h(>sitate  t.w1.-iare 
his  dislike  to  thi.s  present  of  the    king's   of    the   ^olf-offere. 
Helena    who.  he  said,  was  a  poor  physician's  daughter,  bmi 
nt  his  father's  charge,  and  now  living   a    dependent  on    his 
mother's  bounty.     Helena  hoard  him  speak  these  words  of 
^^tTon  and  of  scorn,  and  she  said  to  the  king,  "That  you  are 
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w  ,iiv  loni,  I  am  fjlad.  Let  the  rest  jro."  Hut  \ho  kinjj 
wiiiild  Hot  siitrcr  his  royiil  comriiand  to  l)t'  so  Hli;;lit(,'<l ;  for  tlie 
powiT  of  iM'stowin^'  their  iu>l>h's  in  marria^n'  was  one  of  tho 
many  i^rivilcjrcs  of  the  kind's  of  Franco ;  and  that  samo  <hiy 
Hcrtram  was  married  to  Ileh-na.a  forced  and  uneasy  marriajie 
to  liertram,  and  id'  no  promisin;,^  hope  to  the  |K)or  hidy,  who, 
thou;;h  she  piined  tlie  nohie  husi)and  she  liail  hazarded  her 
life  to  ohtain.  seem<'d  to  have  won  hut  a  splenilid  hhmk,  her 
hushai'd's  love  not  iH'inj:  a  j^ift  in  the  |>owt'r  of  the  king  of 
France  to  hestow. 

Ilidena  was  no  s(M)ner  married,  than  she  was  desired  hy 
Bertram  to  apply  to  the  kin;f  for  him  fo'*  leave  of  ahsence 
from  court;  and  when  she  hroujiht  hitn  the  kin<r's  ju'rmission 
for  his  departuH',  Ik'rtram  told  her  that  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  sudden  marriajre.  it  luul  much  unsettled  him,  antl 
therefore  she  must  not  wonder  at  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
If  Helena  wonden'd  not.  she  fjrieved  when  she  found  it  was 
his  intention  to  leave  her.  He  ordered  Iut  to  i^o  homo  to  his 
mother.  When  Helena  hoard  this  unkind  command,  she  w- 
plied,  "Sir,  I  can  nothinfr  say  to  this,  hut  that  I  am  your  most 
obedient  servant,  and  shall  ever  with  true  observance  seek  to 
eke  out  that  desert  wherein  my  homely  stirs  have  failed  to 
equal  my  jjreat  fortunes.''  But  this  humble  spe<'ch  of  Helena's 
did  not  at  all  move  the  haujrhty  Bertram  to  pity  his  jfentle 
wife,  and  he  parted  from  her  without  even  the  common  civility 
of  a  kind  farewell. 

Back  to  the  countess  then  Helena  returned.  She  had  ao- 
eomplished  the  pur]K)rt  of  her  journey,  she  had  preserved  the 
life  of  the  kinj;,  and  she  had  wedded  lier  heart's  dear  lord,  the 
count  Bousillon ;  but  she  returned  back  a  dejected  lady  to  lier 
noble  mother-in-law,  and  a.s  s(K)n  as  she  entered  the  house  she 
receive<l  a  letter  from  Bertram  which  almost  broke  lier  heart. 

The  good  countess  received  her  with  a  cordial  welcome, 
as  if  she  liad  been  her  son's  own  choice,  and  a  lady  of  a  liigh 
<]p<Tree.  and  she  spoke  kind  words  to  comfort  her  for  the  nn- 
kin<l  neglect  of  Bertram  in  sending  his  wife  home  on  her 
bridal  day  alone.  But  this  gracious  reception  failed  to  clieer 
the  sad  mind  of  Helena,  and  she  said,  "Madam,  my  lord  is 
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g«m\  for  over  pow."  She  tlicn  nwl  those  words  out  of  Ber- 
tram's letter:  When  n»,(  ran  gel  the  ntuj  from  mil  finger. 
U'hirh  never  shall  come  ojh  then  call  me  hii.^hnnd.  hut  in  mrh 
a  Then  I  write  n  Sever. 

"This  b*  n  dreadful  sentence!"  sai<l  Helena.  I  he  countess 
lu'jrjH'<l  Iter  to  have  iKitience.  and  said,  now  Hertnmi  wa.s  gone, 
she'^should  he  licr  child,  and  that  she  deserved  a  lord  that 
f\v<'ntv  such  rude  hovs  as  IJertraui  nii'rlit  tend  upon,  and 
hourlv  call  her  niistn-ss.  Hut  in  vain  '..,  ..'siMnthd  cojide- 
scension  and  kind  tlatterv  this  nuilchless  mother  tried  to 
8(M)the  the  sorrows  of  her  dau<;hter-in-law. 

Helena  still  kei)t  her  eves  fixed  u|Mm  the  letter  and  cried 
out  in  an  ap)nv  of  ^M•ief,  -'nil  I  have  no  wife.  /  have  nothing 
in  France. "  'Hie  counte^^  asked  her  if  she  found  those  words 
in    the    letter.     "Yes,  madam,"  was   all    jmor    Helena   could 

The  next  mornin<r  Helena  was  missinjr.  Siu'  iett  ft  letter 
to  he  delivenMl  to  the  countess  after  she  was  jrone,  to  acciuaint 
her  with  the  reason  of  her  sudden  ahsence :  in  this  letter  she 
informed  her,  that  she  was  so  much  jrri(>ved  at  havinj;  driven 
Bertram  from  his  native  country  and  his  home,  that  to  atime 
for  her  otTeiice,  she  had  undertaken  a  i)il«:rima<re  to  the  shrine 
of  St  .Ia(|ues  le  (irand,  and  com-luded  with  re<iuestir.j;  the 
countess  to  inform  her  son  that  the  wile  he  so  liated  had  left 
his  house  forever. 

Bertram,  when  lu'  left  I'aris,  went  to  Horem-e.  and  there 
hwame  an  oihcer  in  the  duke  of  i^lorence's  army,  and  alter 
a  smressful  war,  in  which  he  distin;ru!shed  him.self  hy  many 
hrave  acti<ms,  Hertrain  received  letters  from  his  mother,  con- 
taining' the  acceptahle  tidinjrs  that  Hehiia  would  no  !uore  dis- 
turh  Idm  :  and  he  was  pre])arinj,'  to  return  home,  when  H<'lena 
herself,  clail    in   her  ])iljrriiirs  weeds,  arrived   at  the  city  of 

Florence.  .  ,      ,        .,     -  i  i. 

Klorem-e  was  a  citv  through  whi'-h  the  pilfrnms  used  to 
mc^  on  their  wav  to  St.  .lauues  le  (J rand  ;  and  wiien  Helen  i 
arrived  at  this  citv.  she  heard  that  a  hospitahle  widow  dwelt 
there  who  used  to  nveive  into  her  house  the  female  pilcrrims 
that  were  going  to  visit  the  shrine  of  that  saint,  giving  thorn 
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lodging  and  kind  entertainment.  To  this  good  lady,  therefore, 
Helena  went,  and  the  widow  gfive  her  a  courteous  weleoine, 
and  invitetl  her  to  nee  whatever  wn.-*  curious  in  that  famous 
city,  and  told  her  that  if  she  would  like  to  see  the  duke's  army, 
she  would  take  her  where  she  might  have  a  full  view  of  it. 
"And  you  will  see  a  countryman  of  yours,"  said  the  widow; 
"his  name  is  count  Hou-xillon,  who  li  t  done  worthy  service  in 
the  duke's  wars."  Helena  wanted  no  sei-ond  invitation,  when 
she  found  Hertram  wa.s  to  make  j)«rt  of  the  show.  She  ac- 
companiwl  her  hostess;  and  a  sjid  1  mournful  j)leasure  it 
was  to  her  to  look  once  more  upon  ...-r  dear  hushand's  face. 
"Is  he  not  a  handsome  man?"  siid  the  widow.  "I  like  him 
well,"  replied  Helena  with  great  truth.  All  the  way  they 
walknl,  the  talkative  widow's  discourse  was  all  of  Bertram: 
she  told  Helena  the  story  of  Bertram's  marriage,  and  how  he 
had  deserted  the  poor  lady  his  wife,  and  entered  into  the 
duke's  army  to  avoid  living  with  her.  To  this  account  of  her 
own  misfortunes  Helena  patiently  listened,  and  when  it  was 
ended,  the  history  of  Hertram  was  not  yet  done,  for  then  the 
widow  began  another  tale,  every  word  of  which  sank  deep  into 
the  mind  of  Helena ;  for  tli(>  story  she  now  told  was  of  Ber- 
tr'im's  love  for  lier  daughter. 

Though  Bertram  did  not  like  the  marriage  forced  on  him 
by  the  king,  it  seems  he  was  not  insensil)!e  to  love,  for  since 
he  had  l>een  stationed  with  the  army  at  Florence,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Diana,  a  fair  young  {gentlewoman,  the 
daughter  of  this  widow  who  wa.s  Helena's  hostess;  and  ev^^v 
night,  witls  music  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  c<.mposed  in  praise 
of  Diana's  beauty,  he  would  come  under  her  window,  and 
solicit  her  love;  and  all  his  suit  to  her  was,  that  she  would 
l>ermit  him  to  visit  her  by  stealth  after  the  family  were  re- 
tired to  rest;  but  Diana  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to 
grant  this  improper  request,  nor  give  any  encouragement  to 
his  suit,  knowing  him  to  be  a  mirried  man;  for  Diana  had 
b<'en  br()UghL  up  under  the  counsels  of  a  })nident  mother,  who, 
though  she  was  now  in  reduced  circumstances,  was  well  born 
and  descended  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Capulets. 
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All  this  the  good  Indy  n-latcil  to  Il«'h'n;i,  hijrlily  praising 
tliP  virtuouH  j)rinci|)lt'H  of  her  tliscns't  tlaiiglitcr.  which  slu' 
said  were  ontircly  owing  to  the  excellent  education  and  good 
advice  f*he  had  given  her;  and  she  further  ciiii!.  thut  Bertram 
had  heen  particularly  importunate  with  Diana  to  admit  him 
to  the  visit  he  so  much  desired  that  night.  lK'<ausc  he  was 
going  to  leave  l'Mor»'nce  early  the  next  morning. 

Though  it  grieved  Helena  to  hear  of  Mert  ram's  love  for  the 
widow's  daughter,  yet  frcmi  this  .^tory  the  ardent  mind  of 
Helena  conceived  a  project  (nothing  discouraged  at  the  ill 
succi'ss  of  her  former  one)  to  recover  lier  truant  lord.  She 
disclosed  to  the  wido.v  that  she  was  Helena,  the  des«'rted  wife 
of  Hertram,  and  re.pu'sted  that  her  kind  hostess  and  her 
daughter  would  .sutTer  this  visit  from  l?ertran\  to  take  place, 
and  allow  her  to  p;iss  herself  upoe  Bertram  for  Diana;  tell- 
ing them,  her  ehief  motive  for  desiring  to  have  this  secret 
meeting  with  her  hushand  was  to  get  a  ring  from  him,  which 
he  had  said,  if  ever  she  was  in  {M)ssession  of  he  would  ae- 
knowknlge  her  as  his  wife. 

The  widow  and  her  daujihter  promisi'd  to  assist  her  in  this 
affair,  partly  moved  hy  pity  for  this  unhappy  forsaken  wife, 
and  jrartly  won  over  to  her  interest  hy  the  promises  of  reward 
which  Helena  made  them,  giving  them  a  purse  of  money  in 
earnest  of  her  future  favor.  In  the  course  of  that  day  Helena 
caused  information  to  he  s(>nt  to  Beriram  that  she  was  dead; 
hopinir  that  when  he  thought  himself  free  to  nuike  a  second 
choice  hv  the  news  of  her  death,  he  would  offer  marriage  to 
her  in  her  feigned  character  of  Diana.  And  if  she  could 
ohtain  the  ring  and  this  promise  too.  she  douhtod  not  she 
should  make  some  future  gCM  come  of  it. 

In  the  evening,  after  it  was  dark,  Bertram  was  admitt^'d 
into  Diana's  chamlwr.  and  Helena  was  there  ready  to  receive 
him.  The  flattering  compliment-^  and  love  discourse  he  ad- 
dres.sed  to  Helena  were  precious  sounds  to  her.  thougli  she 
knew  thcv  were  me;\nt  for  Diana:  and  Rertrn'n  wn<  so  well 
pleased  with  her.  that  he  made  her  a  solemn  i)romise  to  be 
her  hushand,  an<l  to  love  her  forever;  which  she  hoped  would 
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bo  prophetic  of  a  real  affection,  when  he  should  know  it  wan 
his  own  wife,  the  despised  Ileh'na,  whose  eonvereation  had  «) 

jk'lighted  him. 

IVrtrarn  never  know  how  sensible  a  lady  Helena  was,  else 
perhaps  lu>  would  not  have  he<-n  so  refjardh-ns  of  her ;  and 
HoeinK  her  everv  day  (he  had  entirely  overlooked  her  l)eauty; 
a  face  we  are  fu-eustonied  to  wh»  constantly,  lofiing  the  effect 
which  is  causeil  by  the  first  sight  either  of  iK^auty  or  of  plain- 
ness; and  of  her 'understanding  it  was  iini>ossihle  he  should 
judge.  iKH-auw'  she  felt  such  reverence,  mixed  with  her  love 
for  him.  that  she  was  always  silent  in  his  presence:  but  now 
that  her  future  fate,  and  the  happy  ending  of  all  her  U)ve- 
projw  U  se<Mned  to  depeml  on  her  leaving  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  liertram  from  this  night's  interview,  she 
exerted  all  her  wit  to  please  him ;  and  the  simple  graces  of 
her  livelv  conversation  and  the  endearing  sweetness  of  her 
manners"  80  charmed  Bertram,  that  he  vowed  she  should  bo 
his  wife.  Helena  iM'ggJtl  the  ring  from  off  his  finger  as  a 
token  of  his  regard,  and  he  gave  it  to  her;  and  in  -eturn  for 
this  ring,  which  it  was  of  such  imimrtance  to  her  to  possess, 
she  gave  him  another  ring,  which  was  one  the  king  had  made 
her  a  prestmt  of.  Before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  she  sent 
Bertram  away;  and  he  immediately  .sot  out  on  his  journey 
towards  his  mother's  house, 

Helena  prevailed  on  the  widow  and  Duma  to  accompany 
her  to  Paris,  their  further  assistance  Ihm  •  necessary  to  tlie 
full  accomplishment  of  the  i)lan  she  had  farmed.  When  they 
arrived  tliere.  thev  found  the  king  had  gone  upon  a  visit  to 
the  countess  of  Rousillon,  and  Helena  followed  the  king  with 
all  the  speed  »*he  could  make.  ,.,    ,    , 

The  king  was  still  in  perfect  health,  and  his  gratitude  to 
her  who  had  l)een  the  means  of  his  recovery  was  so  livelv  in 
his  mind  that  the  moment  he  saw  the  countess  of  Rousillon, 
ho  bejran'  to  talk  of  Helena,  calling  her  a  precious  jewel  that 
was  lost  bv  the  folly  of  her  son;  l)ut  seeing  the  subject  dis- 
tre.sse<l  the  countess,  who  sincerely  lamented  the  de^th  of 
Helena,  he  said,  "My  goo.1  lady,  i  have  forgiven  and  forgotten 
all "    But  the  good-natured  oid  Liu'eu,  who  wa-s  present,  and 
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could  not  Ix^r  that  tlio  mpiiiory  of  his  favorito  Helena  should 
Im-  ho  lifjhtly  \}Mmm\  over,  said.  ThiH  I  mu!*t  wiy.  tho  youuK  lord 
did  jrn^at  otTonco  to  his  mij«'*'ty,  his  mothtT.  nnd  hii«  hidy ;  hut 
to  hiinst'lf  he  did  the  ffroatfst  wntn^'  of  all.  for  ho  hiw  lout  a 
wif»'  wlioH<'  hcauty  astoniwhj'd  all  cvcm.  whose  words  to»)k  all 
earn  captivo,  whoso  dwp  jXTfoction  mad*'  all  hoartH  wIkIi  to 
siTVf  her."    Tho  kinjr  said,  "I'raiHiu);  what  i«  lont  makos  tho 
romond) ranee  dejir.     Well— call   him   hither;"  iiu'anlnj?  l^or- 
tram,  who  now  pnwnteil  himself  hofore  the  kinx;  and,  on  hi« 
expressing  dwp  sorrow  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  Helena, 
the  king,  for  his  doad   father's  and  his  admirahle  mother's 
sake,  pardonod  hinv  and  roj^torod  him  once  more  U>  his  favor. 
But  the  gnuiovw  countenance  of  the  king  wa.s  s.>on  changed 
towards  him,  for  he  perceived  that   Ik'rtram  wore  the  very 
ring  u|K>n  his  finger  which  he  had  given  U)  Helena;  and  he 
well  remendH'red  that   Helena  hail  called   all  the  saints  in 
heaven  to  witness  she  would  never  part  with  tliat  ring,  unless 
she  sent  it  to  the  king  himself  uj)on  some  great  diaasU'r  l)e- 
falling  her;  and  Bertram,  on  the  king's  (piastioning  him  how 
he  came  bv  the  ring,  told  an  improhihle  stivry  of  a  lady  throw- 
ing it  to  him  out  of  a  window,  and  denied  ever  havirg  seen 
Helena  since  the  dav  of  their  marriage.    The  king,  knowing 
Bertram's  dislike  to  his  wife,  feared  he  luul  d<H»troyed  her;  and 
ho  ordered  his  guards  to  aeizo  liertram.  saying.  "I  am  wrapt 
in  dismal  thinking,  for  I  fear  the  life  of  Helena  hafl  l)een 
foullv  snatched."    At  tliw  moment  Diana  and  her  mother  en- 
tered,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  wherein   they 
iR'gged  hifl  majcstv  to  exert  his  royal  power  to  compel  Bertram 
to  marry  Diana, 'he  having  made  her  a  solemn  promise  of 
marriage.     Bertram,  fearing  the  kings  anger,  denied  he  had 
made  anv  such  promise;  and  then  Diana  produced  the  ring 
(which  Helena  had  put  into  her  hands)  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  her  words ;  and  she  said  that  she  had  given  Bertram  the 
rintr  he  then  wore,  in  exchange  for  that,  at  the  time  he  vowed 
to  marrv  her.    On  hearing  this,  the  king  ordered  trie  guards 
to  seize  her  also;  and  her  account  of  the  ring  differing  from 
Bertram's,  the  king's  8U8picion.s  were  confirmed ;  and  he  said, 
if  they  did  not  cpnfees  bow  they  came  by  this  ring  of  Helena  s, 
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tlii'V  hIiouM  l)i'lM)tli  put  t(nli'Htli.  hiann  mpUHtnl  Imt  uiollit'r 
liiij;l»t  Im'  |N'r(iiitl<',|  to  r<'t«li  tin-  j.'w.'lliT  nf  whotn  hIm'  Indijilit 
til.'  riMj:.  which  lu'irij,'  Kriiiit<'<l.  Ihr  wi.low  wt'iit  out.  ami 
|if«'M'iitl.\   n'tiiiiifil  h'luliiij:  ill  Hdt'iia  hiTf^-lf. 

Tho  Kn<Ml  <uunt«'KH.  who  in  sihiil  nrwf  ha<l  iM-hfl.l  h«T  -iuu'i* 
thiUiivr,  ami  \vu\  rwn  dri'ailt^l  that  Ihi'  sus|ii<i<»ii  »(  hi-  having' 
.h'Htnnt'd  hiH  wife  iiii;;hl    posni'    .   he  tin.-.  l!ii.liii>r   h«'r  Hear 
Ih'h'iiii.  wliotii  rthr  h»\«'<l  with  (-.cii  a  iiiatfriiiil  alTiHtinn.  waf 
still  liviiij;.  fvlt  a  dfli^'ht.  hIh'  was  luinlly  iihlc  to  ■<u|)port ;  ami 
tlw  kiii>r.  warn'  ht-lii'X  iii^'  for  joy   that   it    was   llt'i«*iia,  Mai<l, 
"\n  this  imh-^Hl   thi'  wil'i-  of   lirriraiii    tint    I    M't-y"      llt'h'im. 
ft't'lin^'  luTsM'lf  yt't  an  unaiknowhMl>r,.,|  wif.-.  n'plird.  *'\o,  my 
good  lonl.  it  is  hut  lh«'  shadow  of  a  wife  \ou  mh\  the  naiiu-  and 
not  the  thinfj."    Ii«'rtram  cric^l  out,  "llotli.  hoth!  O  pardon!" 
— *'()  my  lord,"  srti<l   Hoh'na,  "when    I   p«rsomit»Ml   this  fair 
maid.   I   found   you   wondrous  kind;  and   look.   Iwrt-    is  your 
lotter !"  reading  to  him  in  a  joyful  tone  thosi'  words  which  she 
had  once  repeated  so  forrowfully.  Wlnti  fnnn  mij  finijer  tjon 
rnn  (jet  thin  n»r/.— "This  is  done;  it  was  to  me  you  gave  the 
ring.    Will  vou  Ix;  mine,  now  you  are  doul)ly  won?"     Bertram 
replied.  "If  vou  can  make  it   plain  that  you  were  the  liuly  I 
talked  with  that    night,   I    will    love    you    dearly    ever,  ever 
dearly."    This  wa.s  no  diHicult  task,  for  the  widow  and  Diana 
came  with    Helena  to   prove  this  fact;  and  the  king  was  s<i 
well  plciu^ed  with  Diana  for  the  friendly  assistance  she  luul 
rendi'i-ed  the  dear  lady  he  po  truly  valued  for  the  service  she 
had  done  l.im.  that  he  promised  her  also  a  nohle  hushajid  ; 
Helena's  history  giving  him  a  hint  that  it  wis  a  suitahle  w- 
ward  fr)r  kings  to  iKwtow  upon  fair  ladi<'s  when  they  perform 
notat)le  services. 

Thus  Helena  at  last  found  that  her  father's  legjicy  was  in- 
d<H'd  sanctifieil  hy  th<>  luckiest  stars  in  heaven;  for  she  waH 
now  the  iK'loved  wife  of  her  dear  Hertram.  the  duigliter-in- 
law  of  lier  nohio  mistress,  and  herself  the  countes*  of 
Rousillon. 
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K.MllKUISK.  till'  Sliti'vv.  WiH  the  cl'ltf*!  (Iaiij,'liti'r  of  Hap- 
iiMii,  rt  rich  }r«'nllfimiii  of  I'mliia.  Sin-  vviic  a  linlv  nf  ^mh 
an  iinj(»tv<Tnuble  spirit  and  lii-t  v  tt'm|»<r.  ^mli  a  lnii(|-|uti;;iitf| 
M-nlil,  that  ^'lii'  WIS  kriiiuii  in  I'ailua  liv  no  <)tiii>r  naiii«-  tlian 
Kiitlirriiu-  tlu'  Slirt'w.  It  sccnu-d  vt-ry  iinlik«'ly,  infltied  irn- 
p«WHililt',  that  any  t;»'ntl»'tnan  wniM  cv't  hf  fniHul  who  would 
vontiin'  to  marry  this  huly,  and  lhtTt'f(»rf  llapti-^ta  WiW  rinu  h 
hhmu'd  for  «h'f«'rrinj:  his  con^t-nt  to  inativ  cxcclh'nt  ofTrrs  lliat 
w«'n'  niadf  to  her  j^trith-  >istt'r  IJiaina.  piittinj,'  otT  all  lUaiua'M 
suitors  with  thi^*  t'xcu-^'.  tint  wlnti  tlif  fidi'st  sistt-r  was  fairly 
off  his  hands,  they  should  have  frt'c  leave  to  address  yo'inj; 
Hiam'a. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  <:entlfm,in.  luuried  I*etni<hio. 
cjinio  to  I'a<lua.  purposely  to  l<M>k  out  for  a  wif«s  who.  nothinj^ 
discouraged  by  these  ro|)ort8  of  Katherino's  tetniM-r,  and  he^ir- 
in;j  she  was  rich  and  handsome,  re^^olved  upon  iiuirryini:  this 
famous  termapmt.  and  tamin;,'  her  into  a  m^'k  and  niutuige- 
ablo  wife.  And  truly  none  was  so  fit  to  set  alxtut  this  hen-ulean 
lalK)r  an  Petruehio.  whose  spirit  was  as  hi<rh  as  Katharine's, 
and  h»'  was  a  witty  and  most  happv-tempere*!  humorist,  aiul 
withal  so  wise,  and  of  such  true  judjrment,  that  he  well  knew 
liow  to  feign  a  passionate  and  furious  deportment,  when  his 
spirit*  were  so  calm  that  himself  could  have  laughed  merrily 
at  his  own  angry  feigning,  for  liis  natural  temper  was  careless 
and  easy ;  the  l)oisterous  airs  he  assumed  when  he  Inx-ame  the 
hu.sband  of  Katharine  heing  hut  in  sport,  or,  jnore  properly 
s{)oaking,  afTect4»<l  hv  his  excellent  dise«'rnment,  as  the  onlv 
nu'ans  to  overcome,  in  her  own  way,  the  passionate  ways  of  the 
furious  Katharine. 

A  courting  then  Petruchio  went  to  Katharine  the  Shrew; 
and  first  of  all  he  applied  to  Baptists,  her  father,  for  leave 
to  woo  his  gentle  daughter  Katharine,  as  Petruchio  called  her, 
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Havii.K  anhlv.  Il.ut  having'  l""'*"-.!  »(  l..'r  hn^liful  HuuloMty  nn.l 
mil. I  iM.lmvinr.  Ii.-  lia.l  roni.*  from   V.T.ma  to  H«.lirit  luT  lovo. 
Il.r  latfM-r.  thouKl.  h-  wimIh-I  Ilt  marri.Ml.  wan  fornul  U)  (-..n- 
f,.M  Kathann.'  woul.l  ill  an  «.t  iIih  .hararU'r.  U  lK-in«  *.Km 
ap|.an-nt  of  what  maim.r  ol  K-i'tl""'--"  "»«"  >*'"''  '«>•"! «>«*^'«-  \'^ 
hrr  muHU-niaHt.^r  ruHl..-l  into  th-  ro..m  to  „m.|,lam  llntt  tlu- 
uH.tl.'   Kathann.'.  h.s  |m|.il.  ha.l  hrok.-n  hm  hra.l   «ith   Iht 
hit.',  for  pr.-^umin-  to  Hn.l  fault  with  hir  m-rformaiuo;  whu-h. 
wh.Mi  IV.tru.hio  hrar.l.  h.-  ^ai.l.  "It  i.  a  hravi'  wneh ;  I  h.vu 
h,.r  tuon'  than  «'v.t.  an.l  lonjr  to  havo  houh.  .hat  with  h^r; 
un.l  hurrvin^'  ih.'  ohl  ^.Mitl.'uian  f-t  a  positiv  an.Hw..r.  h..«ai.l. 
"Mv  husin.^  i-  in  haMtc.  SiL'utor  Hapti.ta.    I   ninnot  .om,. 
..^.Tv  .lav  t..  woo.     You  knrvv  mv  father;  ho  Im  .lea.l.  .ui.l  haj 
loft  me  lioir  t..  all  hia  huub  an.l  -o.k1h.     Thon  loll  mc    if  I 
...t   vour  .lau-hl.-r"H  lov-,  wlu,5  .lowrv    v.h.    will    -iv    Iut.' 
Haptista  thouj:ht  hin  manner  Honwwhat  hlunt  for  a  hm-r ;  hut 
iK'iuir   L'la.l    to   p't    Kalharit*..   iMarri.-l.   h^  answ-T.'.l   that  li.' 
would  L'ivo  h.T  tv^.'utv  thou^at..!  ^  n.wus  f.,i   h.r  -lowry.  ami 
half  hi.  i'MxU'  at    !.,.  .LmuL  .  -u  tins  .m|.1  mat.  h  was  .luickly 
aunv'.l  .m.  an.l  Bapti-ta  «.-nr  to  appn-.-  h,s  -hr..w.sh  daujjhter 
of  h.T  h.v.'r'.*  a,|.lr.'s.^'H,  ,i  ni  ^^iit  her  m  lo  IVlruohio  io  li-ten 

1.)  his  suit.  ,  ■  ,    1  •        u  ti.^ 

In  tho  m^'antirn..  P- -n.hio  wa^  M-ttlw..'  with  lumH.-  If  the 
mo.1."  of  conrtship  h-  -i>nu!.i  purs,,.  .  am.  !*'  Hai.l  "I  will  vv.k> 
h.T  with  souu-  .(urit  wh.ni  ^h.-  ."o.po.  l!  ^nv  raiU  at  mo,  why 
th.Mi  I  will  U-li  h.T  -h.'  -iTi--  .H  sH.vtlv  a^  a  nijrhtiupil.' ;  ami 
if  .1,0  fn.wn^  1  will  Hn  ^h^  io.m.  as  -ar  a^  ro««vs  newly 
wash.".!  witi  u.^v  If  >-h^  «'  :  n.  i  sp'at.  .  wor.l.  1  wiH  pra.s.. 
„„.  H.Hi.u.nc.  .1  a.r  ianiru^'  ^.ul  r  -a,'  hul^  mo  loavo  Iht, 
1  ^\\\  ^^u■  hr  vmf^k^  n.  f  ^li^-  -hI  ^.^  .tav  w,th  hor  a  w.H.k 
Xow  th.>  -?alci^  Katn;  -ns.  =-  .-^^  h,..!  r.'tru.h.o  fir^^t  ad- 
<1r<'ss.'.l  h.T  w.i!:  "(l.M.u   TH..-"*     K;«c;      for  that  is  your  namo. 


I    hear."      - 
(lis.iaml'uiu 
— "You  lit','" 
and  Unmy  K 
vou  an-    the 


!ii..;.nc 


i>    I'l  un  salutation,  said 

1..     ...vo..'.-     ^ 


]'\V'.     ''  111-      ^"  (Ai*.  ■  T«^i^ 

— p^^Mi  "hi-    -v.r-:  ""f"P- 

55,,    J.J,,    ^«f«.~T7n»-*  S,ato  tb-  Shrew;  hut.  Kate, 

-rf'Hi'-^t     «^i'     ^"   t  flriMwniiom.  an.l  therefore, 


(m  arc  ealle.1  plain  Kate, 
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Kiili'.  Ii«»i»riii>r  votir  iiiiMm-iw  iiriii«<f«l  in  t\<'rv  town.  I  am  «n.iiio 
Ut  WfNi  xtiii  fnr  tn>  w  ifi'." 

A  Htran^'t'  cfuirlxhip  U.i'v  mukIi'  "f  it.  SIh"  in  loiul  nnd 
imt:r\  \rnm  showing  limi  Ifw  jii-tlv  -hi-  ha. I  j.Mint'<l  tin*  naiiu' 
of  Slir«'w.  wliili"  In-  M\[\  |n  ii«ril  Iht  mwiiI  atui  <  oiirti'MH  Wi»r<li», 
till  at  l^'UK'tli.  hi'iirin^'  ln-r  fatli.-r  »'<tiiiin„'.  h*-  Hai<l  (mt<n«linK 
to  iiiiikf  aM  qiiiik  ii  wooinu'  a^  |io«-i!i!.-» .  "Sw.h"!  K  ifharinr. 
Ii't  iiM  M't  tliiM  I. Mr  iliat  a.«i<lf.  for  \(  iir  fallwf  lia>*  <  un-t'nt«'<l 
that  vo\i  -hall  !»<•  niv  wif<',  vmir  dowrv  '\n  a^rr«»oil  on,  and 
wliclli«r  voii  will  or  no,  I  will  iimn  \  \n\\." 

An. I  now  llapt^ta  «!it<TinL'.  IN-' riKliiu  t.il.l  Imn  IiIh  daiivli- 
tiT  Im.I  ntfu.'.l  !,iin  kin<ll>,  ami  that  <.h.'  had  proniisfd  t^)  !»«• 
rn'irri*'.!  the  n<-\l  Siimlav.  'I'tii«  Kathariru- .himd.  Hayinir  ^hc 
wouhl  rathiT  s<<  hiin  !iin;.'t'il  on  Siimlav.  and  r.-proaphi'd  her 
fatluT  for  wimIiiii;.'  to  wed  lit-r  to  hu.  h  a  niadrap  ;  .ifTian  h« 
iN'tnichio  P.  trii.hio  <l.-ind  luT  fatli.T  not  to  rt'ffnrd  Iht 
nnjrrv  m.hiM.  for  tli'v  iitd  atrr<'.'«l  •*'!<•  f*liiuild  s.'oni  roliictant 
iM'foH'  liim.  hut  that  when  ili-'v  won'  alt»ni>  ho  had  foun.l  Iht 
\(Tv  foiul  anil  lo\  mi: ;  arrd  h.'  "aid  to  h.T.  "(Jivt-  mo  your  hand. 
Kate:  I  will  tro  to  \cni.c  to  hiiv  \oii  (inr  appand  against  our 
w.'.ldm).'  dav.  Provide  th.'  f.a-t,  fatlKT.  an. I  hi.l  the  wod.linjj 
;,Mi''st!<.  I  will  1m'  Miin-  to  hniij.'  nn>:-,  fine  arrav,  un«l  rich 
(doth.-s.  that  my  KathariiH-  ua\  !..  fiin':  and  kiss  me,  Katf. 
for  Wo  will  1h'  marrit'tl  oti  SiUiday." 

On  till-  Siindn  all  the  wi-d.lini;  i:\u-M<  wc-rt'  assonihlf.l.  hut 
ihrv  waitiMl  lort;:  hcforf  l*.lrii''lii.>  caiiio.  and  Kathnrim-  wfpt 
for  vexation  to  think  that  I'elru.hi.)  had  onlv  l)oon  making 
a  jest  of  Ikt.  At  ln.'<t.  hnwev.T.  h«'  appeared;  hut  he  br.nijrht 
n<in«'  of  the  hrida!  tin.'rv  In-  had  proiiu^ed  Katharino.  nor  wa^s 
he  dr<'.xsod  liiiiia''if  like  a  hri<le;rt'ooiri,  Imt  in  stran-jp  cli'<ordored 
attire,  as  if  he  meant  to  make  a  ^p,.rt  of  th.*  siTious  busitie<K 
ho  came  ahont;  and  his  s»  vatit  aii.l  the  v.tv  hoprK'^  on  wliieh 
thev  rode  w(T.'  in  like  manner  in  mean  and  fantastic  fashi.m 
hahited. 


...       >  •  1 1  _  1  1 

i'eTrrtf  run  riiUiii   ir'i   ■> 


1^.1 


•.  ::ri!:; 


I.:,. 

Itir. 


■. Iw 


paid  Katliarino  was  tn  1k'  married  to  liim.  and  not  to  hi)* 
(lottii's;  and  findinir  it  was  in  vain  to  arjruo  witli  him.  to  tho 
church  thoy  went,  ho  still  Ix'havinjr  in  tlio  samo  mad  way, 
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for  when  the  priest  asked  Petruchio  if  Katharine  should  ^ 
his  wife,  he  swore  ho  loud  that  she  should,  that,  all  amazed, 
the  priest  let  fall  his  book,  and  as  he  stooped  to  take  it  up, 
this  mad-brained  brideproom  gave  him  such  a  cuff,  that  down 
fell  the  priest  and  his  book  again.  And  all  the  while  they 
wore  being  married  ho  stpnij)ed  and  swore  so,  that  the  high- 
spirited  Kalliarine  trembled  and  shook  with  fear.  Aftej-  the 
ceromoiiy  wa.s  over,  while  thov  were  yet  in  the  church,  he 
called  for  wine,  and  drnnk  a  loud  health  to  the  company,  and 
threw  a  sop  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  full  in  the 
sexton's  face,  giving  no  other  reason  for  this  strange  act,  than 
that  the  sexton's  board  grew  thin  and  hungerly  ,and  seemed 
to  ask  the  sop  as  ho  was  drinking.  Never,  sure,  was  there 
such  a  mad  marriage;  but  retruchio  did  but  put  this  wildness 
on,  the  better  to  succeed  in  the  plot  he  had  formed  to  tame  his 

shrewish   wife.  .  ,      i.    i    j. 

Baptista  had  provided  a  sumptuous  marriage  feast,  but 
when  thev  rrturned  from  church,  Petruchio,  taking  hold  of 
Katharine,  declared  his  intention  of  carrying  his  wife  home 
in'^tantlv:  and  no  remonstrance  of  his  father-in-law,  or  angry 
words  of  the  enraged  Katharine,  could  make  him  change  his 
puriiose  He  claimed  a  husband's  right  to  dispose  of  his  wife 
as  he  pleased,  and  awav  he  hurried  Katharine  off;  he  seeming 
so  dariiK^  and  resohue  that  no  one  dared  attempt  to  stop  him. 

Petruchio  mounted  his  wife  upon  a  miserable  horse,  lean 
and  lank,  which  he  had  pickerl  out  for  the  purpose,  and  him- 
-^If  and  his  servant  no  bettor  mount.xl ;  they  journeyed  on 
throucrh  rough  and  mirv  ways,  and  ever  when  this  horse  of 
Katharine's  stumbled,  he  would  storm  and  swear  at  the  poor 
jaded  beast,  who  could  scarce  crawl  under  his  burthen,  as  if 
he  had  l)een  the  most  passionate  man  alive.       ,  .  ^  _  ^^     . 

At  len^^th  after  a  wearv  journey,  during  which  Katharine 
had  heard"  nothing  but  the  wild  ravings  of  Petruchio  at  the 
servant  and  the  horses,  thev  arrived  at  his  house.  Petruchio 
woh-  tnef"  her  kindlv  to  her  home,  but  lu^  resolved  she  should 
Irive  ntfl  or  rof  nor  food  that  night.  The  tables  were  spread, 
and   surper  soon  served;  bat  Petruchio   pretending  to  find 
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fault  with  every  dish,  threw  the  meat  about  the  floor,  and  or- 
iered  the  servants  to  remove  it  away ;  and  all  this  he  did,  as 
he  said,  in  love  for  his  Katharine,  that  she  mijjht  not  eat 
meat  that  was  not  well  dressed.  And  when  Katharine  weary 
and  supperless,  retired  to  rest,  he  found  the  same  fault  with 
the  bed  throwing  the  pillows  and  bed-olothes  about  the  room, 
so  that'she  wa.s  forced  to  sit  down  in  a  chair,  where  if  she 
chanced  to  drop  asleep,  she  was  presently  awakened  by  the 
loud  voice  of  her  husband,  storming  at  the  servants  for  the 
ill-making  of  his  wife's  bridal-l>ed. 

The  next  day  Petruchio  ]>ursued  the  same  course,  still 
speaking  kind  words  to  Katharine,  but  wlien  she  attempted 
to  eat,  finding  fault  with  everything  that  was  set  before  her, 
throwing  the  breakfast  on  the  floor  as  he  had  done  the  supper; 
and  Katharine,  the  haughty  Katharine,  was  fain  to  beg  the 
servants  would  bring  her  secretly  a  morsel  of  food ;  but  they 
l)eing  instructeu  bv  Petruchio  replied,  they  dared  not  give  her 
anything  unknown  to  their  master.  'Ah,"  said  she,  "did  lie 
marry  me  to  famish  me?  Beggars  that  come  to  my  fathers 
door  have  food  given  them.  But  I,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  entreat  for  anything,  am  starved  for  want  of  foo<l, 
giddy  for  want  of  sleep,  with  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with 
brawling  fed ;  and  that  which  vexe.s  me  more  than  all.  he 
does  it  under  the  name  of  perfect  love,  pretending  that  if  T 
sleep  or  eat,  it  were  present  death  to  me."  TTero  the  soliloquy 
was  interrupted  bv  the  entrance  of  Petru  'lio :  he  not  meaning 
she  should  bo  quite  starved,  had  brought  her  a  small  portion 
of  meat,  and  he  said  to  her,  "How  fares  my  sweet  Kate  ?  Here, 
love,  you  see  how  diligent  1  am.  I  have  dressed  your  meat 
mv«eliP.  T  am  sure  this  kindness  merits  thanks.  What,  not  a 
word?  i\ay.  then  vou  love  not  the  meat,  and  all  the  pain?  T 
have  taken ^ is  to  no  purpose."  He  then  ordered  the  servant 
to  take  the  dish  away.  Extreme  hunger,  which  had  abated 
the  pride  of  Katharine,  made  he-  ^>ay.  though  angered  to  the 
heart.  "T  prav  vou  let  it  stand."  -nt  this  was  not  all  Petru- 
chio intended  "to  bring  her  to,  and  he  replied,  "The  poorest 
service  is  repaid  with  thanks,  and  so  shall  mine  before  you 
touch  the  meat."    On  this  Katharine  brought  out  a  reluctant 
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"1  thank  you,  sir."    And  now  he   suffered    her   to   make  a 
slender  n.eal,  .savinj?,  "Much  good  may  it  do  your  gentle  heart, 
Kate;  eat  apace'.    And  now,  my  honey  love,  we  will  return  to 
your  fatlier's  house,  and  revel  it  as  bravely  an  the  b^t,  with 
silken  coats  and  caps  and  jroldcn  rings,  with  ruffs  and  scarfes 
and  fans  and  double  change  of  finery;"  and  t«  niake  her  be- 
lieve he  reallv  intended  to  give  her  these  gay  things,  he  called 
in  a  tai'Mr  and  a  haberdasher,  who  brought  some  new  clothes 
he  had  ordered  for  her,  and  tlien  giving  her  plate  to  the  ser- 
vant to  take  awav;  before  she  had  half  satisfied  her  hunger,  ho 
«iid,  "What,  have  vou  dmed?"    The  haberdasher  presented  a 
cap,  saving,  "Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  bespoke;    on  which 
Petruchio  began  to  storm  afresh,  saying  the  cap  was  moulded 
in  a  porringer,  and  that  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  cockle  or  wal- 
rut  shell,  desiring  the  haberdasher  to  take  it  away  and  make 
a  bigger.    Katharine  said,  "I  will  have  this;  all  gent  ewomen 
wear  such  caps  as  these."-"  When  you  are  gentle,'    rephed 
Petruchio,  "you  shall  have  one  too,  and  not  till  then.       1  he 
meat  Katharine  had  eaten  had    a   little    revived   her  fallen 
spirits,  and  she  said,  "Why,  sir,  I  trust  1  may  have  leave  to 
speak,  and  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe ;  your  betters 
Imve  endured  to  henr  me  say  my  mind ;  and  if  you  cannot, 
you  had  better  stop  vour  ears."     Petruchio  would  not  hear 
these  angrv  words,  for  he  had  happily  discovered  a  better  way 
of  managing  his  wife  than  keeping  up  a  jangling  argument 
with  her;  therefore  his  answer  was.  "Why,  you  say  true;  it  is 
a  paltry  cap,  and  I  love  you  for  not  liking  it.'  -  I^ve  me 
or  love  me  not,"  said  Katharine,  "I  like  the  cap,  and  I  wiH 
have  this  cap  or  none."-"You  say  you  wish  t»  see  the  gown 
said    Petruchio,  still   affecting  to  misunderstand  her      ihe 
tailor  then  came  forward  and  showed  her  a  fine  gown  he  had 
made  for  her.    Petruchio,  whose  intent  was  that  she  should 
have  neither  cap  nor  gown,  found  as  much  fault  with  that. 
"0  mercv   Hoaven  !"  said  he,  "what  stuff  is  here!    What,  do 
vou  call  this  a  sleeve?  it  is  like  a  demi-o_annon,  carved  up  and 
down  like  an  apple  tnrt."    The  tailor  said,  "You  bid  me  make 
it  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times;"  and  Katharine  said, 
she  never  saw  a  better  fashioned  gown.    This  was  enough  for 
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Petruchio,  and  privately  doflirinfr  thoso  people  mipht  be  paid 
for  their  goods,  and  excuses  made  to  them,  h.-  with  hereo 
words  and  furious  geAurc^  drove  the  tailor  and  the  hat)eT- 
dasher  out  of  the  room ;  and  then  turninjr  to  Katharine,  he 
paid.  "Well,  come,  niv  Kate,  we  will  fio  to  your  father  s  even 
m  these  mean  ^'arments  we  now  wear."    And  then  he  ordered 
his  horses,  affirming  thev  should  reach   Haptista  s  hou^c  by 
dinnei-time,  for  that  it  wa.s  but  seven  o'clock.    Now  it  was 
net  early  morning,  but  the  very  mid.lle  of  the  day,  when  he 
siK)ke  tliis;  therefore  Katharine  ventured  to  say,  though  mod- 
estly being  almo.st  overcome  bv  the  vehemonco  of  his  manner, 
"I  d'are  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  two  o'clock,  and  will  l)e  supper- 
time  l)efore  we*  get  there."     Hut  Petruchio  meant  that  she 
^hould  l>e  so  completely  subdued,  that  she  should  assent  to 
everything  he  said,  before  he  carried  her  to  her  father;  and 
therefore,  as  if  he  were  lord  even  of  the  sun,  and  could  com- 
mand the  hours,  he  said  it  should  be  what  time  he  pleased  to 
have  it,  before  he  set  forward  ;  "For,"  said  he,  "whatever  T  say 
or  do,  you  still  are  crassing  it.    T  will  not  go  to-day,  and  when 
I  go  it  shall  be  what  o'clock  T  say  it  is."    Another  day  Katha- 
rine was  forced  to  practice  her  newly-found  obedience,  and 
not  till  he  had  brought  her  proud  spirit  to  such  a  perfect  sub- 
jection, that  she  dared  not  remember  there  was  such  a  word 
as  contradic  ion,  would  Petruchio  allow   her   to    go    to   her 
father's  house ;  and  even  while  they  were  upon  their  journey 
thither,  she  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  back  aga.i^  only 
because  she  happened  to  hint  it  was  the  sun,  when  he  affirmed 
the  moon  shone  brightly  at  noonday.     "Now  by  my  mother's 
son,"  said  he.  "and  that  is  myself,  it  shall  be  moon,  or  stars, 
or  what  T  list,  before  I  journev  tx>  your  father's  house.      He 
then  made  as  if  he  were  going  back  again;  but  Katharine  no 
lonf'er  Katharine  the  Shrew,  but  tlie  obedient  wife,  said,    l^et 
us  go  forward,  T  pray,  now  we  have  come  so  far.  and  it  shall 
be  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  what  vou  please,  and  if  you  please  to 
call  it  a  rush  candle  henceforth.  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
This  he  was  resolved  to  prove,  therefore  he  said  again.  "I  say, 
it  is  the  moon."— "I  know  it  is  the  moon,"  replied  Katharine. 
"Yon  lie,  it  is  the  blessed  sun,"  said  Petruchio.    "Then  it  is 
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tho  blossetl  sun,"  rcpliod  Katharine ;  "but  sun  it  \b  not,  when 
you  say  it  is  not.    \Vhat  you  will  Imvo  it  named,  even  so  it  is, 
and  so  it  p\or  sliall  be  for  Katharine."    Now  then  he  suffered 
her  to  proceed  on  her  journey ;  but  further  to  try  if  this  yield- 
ing? humor  would  last,  he  addressed  an  old  gentleman  they 
met  on  the  road  as  if  he  had  been  a  youn<;  woman,  sayinjj  to 
him,  "(lood  morrow,  jjentle  mistress;"  and  asked  Katharine 
if  she  had  ever  beheld  a  fairer  gentlewoman,  praising  the  red 
and  white  of  the  old  man's  eheeks,  ar.  1  comparing  his  eyes  to 
two  bright  stars;  and  again  he  addressed  him,  saying,  "Fair 
lovely  maid,  once  more  good   day  to  you!"  and  said  to  his 
wife,  "Sweet  Kate,  e!id)race  her  for  her  iK'auty's  sake."    The 
now  completely  vanquished    Katharine  quickly   adopted  her 
husl)and'.s  opinion,  and  made    \'r  speech  in  like  sort  to  th(! 
old  gentleman,  saying  to  him,  "Young  budding  virgin,  you  are 
fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet:  whither  are  you  going,  an(i  when,' 
is  your  dwelling?    Happy  are  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child." 
— "Why,  how  now,  Kate,"  said   IVtruchio;  "I  hope  you  are 
not  mad.  This  is  a  man.  old  and  wrinkled,  faded  and  withered, 
and  not  a  maiden,  as  you  say  he  is."    On  this  Katharine  said, 
"Pardon  me.  old  gentleman ;  the  sun  has  so  dazzled  my  eyas, 
that  everything  I  look  on  set^meth  green.    Now  I  perceive  you 
are  a  reverend  father;  I  hope  you  will  i)ardon  me  for  my  sad 
mistake."--" Do,  good   old   granthire,"  said    Petruchio.  "and 
tell  us  whicli  w.ay  you  are  travelling.     We  shall  be  glad  of 
your  good  company,  if  you  are  going  our  way."     The  old 
gentleman  replied,  "Fair  sir,   and  you.  my   merry  mistress, 
your  strange  encounter  ha?  much  amazed  mo.     ^ly  name  is 
Vincent'o.  and  I  am  going  to  visit  a  son  of  mine  who  lives  at 
Padua."    Then  Petruchio  know  the  old  gentleman  to  be  the 
father  of  T.ucentio,  a  young  gentleman  who  was  to  be  married 
to  Raptista's  youngest  daughter,  Bianca.  and  he  made  Vin- 
centio  very  liapi)y,  by  tolling  him  the  rich  marriage  his  son 
wa.s  about  to  make ;  and  they  all  journeyed  on  pleasantly  to- 
gether till  they  came  to  Raptista's  liousc,  where  there  was  a 
large  company  assembled  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  Bianca 
and  Lucentio,"  Bnptista  having  willingly  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Bianca  when  he  had  got  Katharine  off  his  hands. 
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When  tlu'v  cntorcd.  Baptistii  w.-lc.mo.l  tlirni  tn  tlu>  wod- 
(ling  f«'a8t,  aiia  tlicrc  was  prosont  also  anntlier  newly  inarricd 

^**' Lucontio,    Hiatu-aV   l.usl.an.l,    and    llortca-^io    the    otl.or 
nowlv  married  man.  could  not  forh.'ar  slv  j,..t>^.  wl.uh  hcomum 
to  hint  at  the  shrowish  disposition  of  I'HnuhmH  w,f...  and 
tlipso  fond  bridi'jrrooms  sccmc.l  bij^ddv  pl.-ascl  with  the  mild 
tcmpprs  of  th(>  lulics  thov  had  chosen,  lau^h.nj;  at  I  (>truchio 
for  his  less  fortunate  choice.     I'etruchio  took  little  notice  of 
their  jokes  till  the  ladies  were  retired  after  dinner,  and  then 
he  T)orcoived  Haptista  himself  joine.l  in  the  laugh  against  him  ; 
for  when  I'etruchio  aHirme.l  that  his  wife  would  prove  more 
obedient  than  theirs,  the  father  of  Katharine  wild,     Now,  in 
K.K,d  sadness,  son   I'etruchio.  1  fear  you  have  got  the  veriest 
^hrew  of  all."— "Well,"  said  Petruchio,  "I  say  no.  and  there- 
fore for  assurance  that  I  sp.'ak  th.'  truth,  let  us  each  one  send 
for  his  wife,  an.l  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient  t<)  come  at 
first  when  .he  is  sent  for  shall  win  a  wager  which  we  w'lll 
nronose"     To  this  the  other  two    husbands    willingly    con- 
sented, for  thev  were  quite  confident  that  their  gent  e  wives 
would  prove  niore  obedient  than  the  headstrong  Katharine , 
and  thev  proposed  a  wager  of  twenty  crowns,  bu     1  etruchio 
merrilvs.id,  he  would  lay  as  P>uch  as  that  u,K.n  his  hawk  or 
hound:  but  twenty  tim-s  a.  much  upon  nis  wife.     I^"<'^'nt'o 
and   I  orten^io   raised  the  wager  to  a   hundred  crowns,  and 
?"  entio  first  sent  his  servant  to  desire  '^--^  ->"^;  /-- 
to  him.     But  the  servant  returned,  an.l  said.     Mr.  im    nis^ 
tress  sends  vou  word  she  is  i)usv  and  cannot  come.  —  Wm 
laid   Petruchio.  "does  she  say  she  is  busv  and  cannot  come? 
Is    hat  a'    answer  for  a  wife?"    Then  thev  laughed  a    him 
and  said  it  would  be  well  if  Katharine  did  -'t  --^^-J 
worse  answer.     And  now  it  was  Hortensio  s  turn  to  .end  for 
Hs  wi  e    and  he  said  to  his  servant,  "(^o  and  ontreU  mv  vvife 
tr^ome    to   me;'-"(Mu  ho!  entreat    her'.'  '^f.^^J]!^^^ 
«XT-,.   then    she  needs  must  come."— 'I  am  afraid,  sir.    sad 
HoHenlio   "vour  wife  will  not  be  entreate.l/'     But  presc.itlv 

^r^Wil  iiusband  l.>ked  a  little  f '"^- tThim"  Stw' 
turned  without  his  mistress;  and  he  said  to  him,     How  now. 
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Where  is  my  wife?"— "Sir,"  said  the  Bervant,  "my  miBtress 
Bays  you  liave  some  goodly  jest  in  hand,  and  therefore  she 
will  not  come.  She  bids  you  come  to  her." — "Worse  and 
worse!"  said  Potruchio;  and  then  ho  Hcnt  his  8<Tvant,  saying. 
"Sirrah,  go  to  your  mistress,  and  tfU  her  I  command  her  to 
come  to  me."  The  company  had  scarcely  time  to  think  she 
would  obey  this  summons,  when  Baptista,  all  in  amaze,  ex- 
claimed, "Now,  by  my  holidame.  here  comes  Katharine!"  and 
she  entered,  saying  meekly  to  Petruchio,  "What  is  your  will, 
sir,  that  you  send  for  me?" — "Where  is  your  sister  and  Hor- 
tensio's  wife?"  said  he,  Katharine  replied,  "They  sit  confer- 
ring by  the  parlor  fire." — "Go,  fetch  them  hither!"  said 
Petruchio.  Away  went  Katharijie  without  reply  to  perform 
her  husband's  command.  "Here  is  a  wonder,"  said  Lucentio, 
"if  you  talk  of  a  wonder." — "And  so  it  is,"  said  Hortensio ; 
"I  marvel  what  it  bodos." — "Marry,  peace  it  bodes,"  said 
Petruchio,  "and  love,  and  quiet  life,  and  right  supremacy; 
and,  to  be  short,  everything  that  is  sweet  and  happy."  Kath- 
arine's father,  overjoyed  to  see  this  reformation  in  his  daugh- 
ter, said,  "Now,  fair  befall  thee,  son  Petruchio !  you  have  won 
the  wager,  and  I  will  add  another  twenty  thousand  crowns  to 
her  dowry,  as  if  she  were  another  daughter,  for  she  is  changed 
as  if  she  had  never  been." — *Nay,"  said  Petruchio,  "I  will 
win  the  wager  better  yet,  and  show  more  signs  of  her  new- 
built  virtue  and  obedience.  "See  where  she  comes,  and  brings 
your  froward  wives  as  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  does  not  become  you;  off  with 
that  bauble,  and  throw  it  under  foot."  Katharine  instantly 
took  off  her  cap,  and  throw  it  down.  "Lord!"  said  Horten- 
sio's  wife,  "may  I  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh  till  I  am  brought 
to  such  a  silly  pass !"  And  Bianca,  she  too  said,  "Fie,  what 
foolish  duty  call  you  this?"  On  this  Bianca's  husband  said  to 
her,  "I  wish  your  duty  were  a.s  foolish  too!  The  wisdom  of 
your  duty,  fair  Bianca,  has  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since 
dinner-time." — "Katharine,"'  said  Petruchio,  "I  charge  you 
tell  these  headstrong  women  what  duty  they  owe  their  lords 
and  husbands."  And  to  the  wonder  of  all  present,  the  reformed 
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shrewish  lady  spoke  as  eloqurntly  in  prai«c  of  the  wifelikc 
duty  of  obedieni  as  she  had  pr^uti^o,!  it  unpl.c.tly  .n  a  midy 
submission  to  Petruchio's  will.  And  Ka^harmo  onrc  mo  e 
became  famous  in  Padua,  not  as  heretofore  a.  K«  ''"^J  « 
Shrew,  but  as  Katharine  the  most  obedient  and  duU-ous  wife 
in  Padua. 
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Is  the  city  of  N'icnna  there  onrc  roifni»^<l  a  duke  of  such  a 
mild  ntifl  ^'entle  temper  that  heHiilTered  hiH  .Huhj(>etM  to  nejjlwt 
the  hiws  with  impiiuitv  ;  and  thi're  was  in  particular  one  law, 
the  existence  of  which  was  almoHt  for^'otten.  the  <luko  never 
having  put  it  in  force  duriii);  his  whole  rei}:n.  This  was  a 
law  doominj;  any  mnn  to  the  punishment  of  death  wli )  should 
live  with  a  wrmiaii  that  was  not  his  wife;  and  this  law, 
throu^rh  the  lenity  of  the  duke,  hcin^r  utterly  disre;,'arded,  the 
holy  institution  of  marriajxe  hecame  ne^dccted.  and  complaints 
wore  every  day  imule  to  the  duke  hy  the  psirents  of  the  youn;; 
ladies  in  Vienna,  that  their  diuj?htors  had  l)een  sHuced  fronj 
their  protection,  and  were  livin};  as  the  companions  of  single 
men. 

The  good  duke  perceived  with  sorrow  this  growing  evil 
among  hi.s  suhjectn;  hut  he  thought  that  a  sudden  change  in 
himself  from  the  indulgence  he  had  hitherto  shown,  to  the 
strict  severity  requisite  to  check  this  abuse,  would  make  his 
people  (who  had  hitherto  loved  him)  consider  him  as  a 
tvrant:  therefore  he  determined  to  absent  himself  a  while 
from  his  dukedom,  and  dejiute  another  to  the  full  exercise  of 
his  power,  that  the  law  again.st  these  dishonorable  lovers  might 
he  put  into  effect,  without  giving  offence  by  an  xmusual 
severity  in  his  own  person. 

Angelo.  a  man  who  l)ore  the  reputation  of  a  saint  in  Vienna 
for  his  strict  and  rigid  life,  was  chosen  by  the  duke  as  a  fit 
}>ers()n  to  undertake  thin  important  charge;  and  when  the 
duke  imparted  his  design  to  Tx)rd  Tvscalus.  Jiis  chief  counsellor, 
Ei*calu.s  said.  "If  any  man  in  Vienna  be  of  worth  to  undergo 
such  ample  ^race  and  honor,  it  is  Txird  Angelo."  And  now 
the  duke  departed  from  Vienna  under  pretence  of  making  a 
journey  into  Poland,  leaving  Angelo  to  act  a.s  the  lord  deputy 
in  his  absence;  but  the  duke's  absence  was  only  a  feigned  one, 
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ho  privately  returned  to  Vienna,  habit«Hl  like  a  friar,  with  the 
intent  to  watch  unseen  the  conduct  of  the  wiintly-HeennnK 

Angelo.  .        i   1 

It  happene<l  ju«t  alK)ut  the  time  tlint  Anjrelo  was  inveHttHl 
with  hi»  new  dignitv,  that   a    ^renthnnan.  whone  name    was 
Clau.lio.  had  nwluced  a  \^)unjr  lady  from  her  parents;  and  for 
thiH  oJTene«',  hv  command  of  the  new  lord  deputy.  <'laudio  ^^m 
taken  up  and"  committe<l  to  ]>riH«m.  an.l  hy  virtue  of  the  old 
law.  which  had  l)een    m    lon^    nejjhvted.  An^'elo    wntenced 
(Maudio  to   lie    lH?hea<UMl.     (Jreat   interest  was  made  for  the 
panhui  of  voun^j  Claudio.  and   the  jrood  old   liord  Escalus 
himw'lf  interceded  for  him.    "Ahu»."  «aid  he.  "this  j?<*»tl'''"n" 
whom  T  would  save  had  an  h<morftble  father,  for  wli<)«o  sake 
I  pray  you  pardon    the   younjr    man's    transj^rn^twion."     But 
Anjjelo  replied,  "We  must  not  make  a  acareerow  of  the  law, 
setting  it  up  to  frigl)t«m  hirdu  of  prey,  till  custom,  findin}?  it 
harmless,  makes  it  tlu'ir  perch,  and  not  their  tern.r.    Sir.  he 

must  die."  . 

Lucio,  tlie  friend  of  Claudio,  visited  him  in  the  prison, 
and  Clauilio  said  to  him.  "I  pray  you.  Tiucio,  do  me  this  kind 
service.  (Jo  to  mv  sister  Isabel,  who  this  day  proposes  to 
enter  the  convent  of  Saint  (Mare;  accpiaint  her  with  the  danger 
of  mv  state;  implore  her  that  slie  make  friends  with  the  strict 
dcputv;  bid  her  go  lierself  to  Angelo.  I  have  gr<Mt  hopes  m 
that; "for  she  can  discourse  with  prosj)erous  art,  and  well  she 
can  persuade;  besides,  there  is  a  sj)epc-hless  dialect  in  youthful 
sorrow,  such  as  moves  n\en." 

Isabel,  the  sister  of  Claudio,  had,  as  he  said,  that  day  en- 
tered upon  her  novitiate  in  the  convent,  and  it  was  her  intent, 
after  passing  through  her  probation  as  a  novice,  t«  take  the 
veil,  and  she  was  inquiring  of  a  nun  concerning  the  rules  of 
the  convent,  when  thev  heard  the  voice  of  Lucio.  who  as  he 
entered  that  religious  house,  said,  "Peace  he  in  this  place  !^^ 
—"Who  is  it  that  speaks?"  said  Isabel.  "It  le  a  man's  voice, 
replied  the  nun;  "gentle  I?abo].  gn  ti>  him.  and  learn  his 
business ;  vou  may,  1  mav  not.  When  you  have  taken  the  veil, 
\on  must'  not  speak  with  men  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
prioress;  then  if  you  speak  you  must  not  show  your  face,  or 
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if  you  idiow  your  fiu^,  you  muBt  not  «poak." — "And  havi? 
rou  nunn  no  fu»th<T  privilt')?''*?"  »tti«l  ImM.  "Arc  not  ihe^ 
arjfn  enough?"  n-plinl  thf  nun.  "Yen,  truly,*'  Hiiid  InaM; 
"I  •{M'ak  not  a8  (l«««iring  ujore,  but  rather  wwhing  a  inon- 
Htrict  rtwtraint  u|M)n  i\w  niHU'rh<M><l,  Hh'  votariHtu  of  Saint 
Clare."  Ajfain  thoy  heard  the  V(»iee  of  Lucio,  and  the  nun 
said,  "lie  calls  again.  I  pray  you  answer  him,"  Isabel  then 
went  out  to  lauio.  and  in  answer  to  hij*  salutation,  said. 
"Peace  and  prosjH'rity !  Who  is  it  that  calls?"  Then  Lucio, 
approaching  Iwr  with  reverence,  said,  "lliiil,  virgin,  if  such 
you  be,  as  the  roM»«  of  your  cheeks  prcH'laiin  you  are  no  l«wl 
can  vx)u  bring  nu'  to  the  sight  of  Isabel,  a  novice  of  this  place, 
and  the  fair  sister  to  Ikt  unhappy  brother,  (Maudio?" — "Why 
her  unhappy  brother?"  aaid  Isalnd,  "let  n>e  nwk!  for  T  am 
that  Isalxl,  and  his  sisU'r." — "F'air  and  gentle  lady,"  he  re- 
plied, "your  brother  kindly  greets  you  by  me;  he  is  in  prison." 
— "W(x»  iH  me!  for  what?"  said  Isalnd.  Lucio  then  told  her 
(Maudio  was  imprisoned  for  mnlucing  a  young  maiden.  "Ah," 
said  she,  "I  fear  it  is  n\y  cousin  Juliet."  .Juliet  and  Isabel 
were  not  related,  but  they  called  oach  other  coiwin  in  remem- 
brance of  their  .'ichool-days'  friendship;  and  as  Isabel  knew 
that  Juliet  loved  Claud io,  she  feared  she  had  been  led  by  her 
affection  for  him  into  this  transgression.  "She  it  is,"  replied 
Lucio.  "Why,  then,  let  my  brother  marry  Juliet,"  said  Isabel. 
Lucio  replied  that  (Maudio  would  gladly  marry  Juliet,  but 
that  the  lord  deputy  had  sentenced  him  to  die  for  his  offence; 
"TTnleas,"  said  he,  "you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer  to 
soften  Angelo,  and  that  is  my  business  l)etween  you  and  your 
poor  brother." — "Alas!"  said  Isabel,  "what  poor  ability  is 
there  in  me  to  do  him  good  ?  T  doubt  T  have  no  power  to  move 
Angelo." — "Our  doubts  are  traitors,"  said  Lucio,  "and  make 
us  lose  the  good  we  might  often  win,  by  fearing  to  attempt  it. 
Go  to  Lord  Angelo!  Wlien  maidens  sue.  and  kneel,  and  weep, 
men  give,  like  gods." — "I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  Isabel ; 
"I  will  but  stay  to  give  the  prioress  notice  of  the  affair,  and 
then  I  will  go  to  Angelo.  Commend  me  to  my  brother:  soon 
at  night  I  will  send  him  word  of  my  success. 
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\m\h'\  hft^ti-nod  to  Ww  pnliMT.  nn.l  threw  hormAt  on  Jht 

knoo*  »H-forp  AnK«'l«'.  «»,vinK.  "I   "•"  »  *"'"',.'"".l''';  !','  ''?"!; 
honor,  if  it  will  nh-nw  voiir  honor  t..  hmr  m.-.  —  >V<'II.  wiiHi 
in  vour  Huitr  ^fti.l  An'H".     «»'••  th.'U  m.i.lo  h.-r  prtihon  m 
the  moMt  movinjr  tormt.  for  her  brother'n  life.      Hut  Anjrelo 
.tti.l,  "Mai-len.  th<.re  in  n<.  reriu..lv  -.  vour  brother  w  "''n  enwl 
nn;!  he  miwt  .lie."— *•()  ju-t.  hut  wvert'  Iftw.    mud  I^'hIh'I  ;    I 
ha.l  .1  hrother  then— Heaven  k.t-p  vour  honor!     ami  «ho  wan 
a»K)ut  to  depart.     Hut  Lueio,  wlio  lui.l  ac(on.panu-«l  her  Bai.l. 
"Oive  it  not  over  m\  return  to  him  ajjain.  entreiU  him.  kmi'l 
down  before  Inm.  han^  upon  hJM  >r..wn.    You  are  too  eold;  if 
vou  should  n..>d  a  pin.  vou  eoidd  not  with  a  nmre  tame  trm^ue 
dewiro  it."     Then  again  Nahel  on    her    kne.-H    nnplori>«l  [or 
men-v     "He  in  Hentenc-d."  «aid  Anp-lo;  "it   i«  too  late.  — 
"Too  late!"  Raid  Isalxd :  "whv.  no;  1  that  do  speak  a  word 
n.av  call  it  hark  ajrain.     Believe  thin,  my  lord,  no  ceremony 
that  to  jfroat  on.*   hol..njr8.  not    the   king's  crown,  nor    the 
d..put<«d  Hwor.1.  the  marf^hal's  truneluHm.  nor  the  judge  «  roh«, 
Iwoomes  them  with  .me-half  w)  good  a  grace  a8  rnercy  docH    — 
"Prav  vou,  l)egone,"  Raid  Angelo.    But  stdl  Tsfthel  entreated; 
and  8he  said,  "If  mv  brother  had  In-en  as  vou   and  you  as  he 
vou  might  have  slipF'^  Hke  him,  but  he.  like  you.  would  not 
have  iK^en  m  stern.    1  would  to  Heaven  I  had  your  power 
and  vou  were  Isabel.    Should  it  then  be  thu«?     No.  I  would 
tell  vou  what  it  were  to  W  a  judge,  and  what  a  prisoner   — 
«Rocont.«nt.  fair  maid!"  said  Angelo;  "it  is  the  l"w    not  T, 
condemns  vour  brother.    Were  h.'  my  kinsman  mv  brother,  or 
mv  son.  it  should  be  thus  with  him.    Tie  must  die  to-morrow. 
—"To-morrow ?"  said  Isal)el ;  "Oh.  that  is  sudden;  spare  him, 
spare  him;    he    is    n..t   pn^ared    for    dejith.     Even  for  our 
kitchens  we  will  kill  fowl  in  sea.son :  shall  we  serve  Heaven 
with  less  respect  than  we  miniver  to  our  grn.<^s  selves?    Good, 
good  mv  lord,  hethink  vou,  none  have  died  for  my  brothers 
offence,  though  manv  have  committcHl  it.    So  you  would  he  the 

,"^."^,'  .  .'^  1,  ;  '-Ti*-n-^  ■^"fl  V'  t>^'>  firat  fhnt  suffers  it. 
first  that  gives  this  M-nu-mP.  ai:'.  n     '••-•• '-     ' 

Go  to  vour  own  hosom,  mv  lord ;  knock  there,  and  a.sk  your 
heart  what  it  does  know  that  is  like  tny  hrother  s  fault ;  if  it 
confess  a  natural  guiltiness  such  as  his  is,  let  it  not  sound  a 
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tlM»uj(ht  aKmii>t  inv  hntlhorV  luff!"  lli»r  lft»i  word*  more 
timvctl  Afi«tl('  tliiui  nil  xhv  luwl  iMfon'  itaitl.  for  thu  Umusy  of 
habfl  hull  rii'Mcd  a  jiuillv  puiwi'in  m  lii«  lu'art,  and  \u:  lM>^an 
to  form  tti()ut(litH  of  lifilionortibli*  lov(>,  Much  a»  Claudio'it 
t'rirn«»  had  lM.it;  hmI  the  (onllnt  in  hix  mind  inu<i«-  liiin  to 
turn  away  friHu  l.^alnd;  hut  '<li«'  calh'd  hitn  Imu'Ic,  Hayinic, 
"(ic'iith",  my  Ion),  turn  Imck  ;  hark,  how  I  will  hrilM-  yt);i.  (iimmI 
my  loni,  turn  hack!" — "How  hnln-  m  I"  Haid  Anjrclo,  aston- 
i<*h«>(|  that  Mhc  nliouhl  tliiiik  of  oiTi'rinK'  him  a  !)r»lH\  "Ay," 
Huid  Ij<ahcl,  "with  Much  j?ifts  that  Hi'avcn  ittwdf  »*hall  sharo 
with  you  ;  not  with  golden  trt'Murcs,  m  iIkwc  glittering  stone**, 
whori«'  price  in  cither  rich  or  p<K)r  a^  fancy  values  thern,  but 
Willi  I  rue  pravers  that  xhall  he  up  to  Heaven  iM'fure  HunriHc,  - 
pruyiTH  from  pri'served  xouIk.  from  faHtinj;  maids  wlmsc  minds 
are  dcilicat«'d  to  nothing  temporal."-  "Well,  come  to  me  to- 
morrow." Kai«l  Anpdo.  And  for  this  short  respite  t)f  her 
hroiher's  life,  and  for  this  permission  that  she  might  !»<•  heard 
again,  she  left  him  with  the  joyful  ho|M'  that  hIic  8hould  al 
last  prevail  over  hin  stern  nature;  and  as  sho  wont  awny  sho 
saici,  "Heaven  keep  your  honor  safe!  H«^ven  siive  y«)ur 
honor!"  Which  when  .\ngeIo  heard,  ho  said  within  his  hoart. 
"Amen,  I  would  b<«  saved  from  thee  and  from  thy  virtues;" 
and  then  affrighted  at  his  own  (>vil  thoughts,  he  s.iid,  "What 
is  this?  What  is  this?  Do  I  love  her,  that  I  desire  U\  liear 
her  sfieak  again,  and  feast  upon  her  eyi's?  What  in  it  I  fiream 
on?  The  cunning  enemy  of  mankind,  to  ntch  a  saint,  with 
saints  d(H's  hait  the  hook.  N'ever  et)iild  an  imnnMlest  woman 
once  stir  my  temper,  hut  this  virtuous  woman  subdues  me 
quite.  Kven  till  now.  when  rimn  were  fond,  I  smiled  and  won- 
dered at  them." 

In  the  guilty  conflict  in  his  mind  .Angelo  suffered  more 
that  night  than  the  prisoner  l-e  hud  so  severelv  sentenced  ; 
for  in  the  pri'U)n  Claudio  was  visited  hy  the  g<H»d  duke,  who, 
in  his  friar's  haltit.  tiiiight  the  young  man  the  wa.'  to  heaven, 
preaching  to  him  the  word.s  of  y>enilence  and  pence.  Hut 
Angelo  felt  all  tl  ^  jiaiiirs  of  irresolute  guilt;  now  wishing 
to  seduce  Isabel  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  honor,  and 
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now  mnvrm  rvmom-  ftiul  horror  for  «  rriin.'  ah  yet  hut  »n- 
t.-ntional.     Hut  in  thr  .-n.!  hi»  .'vil  thouKht^  pn-vRilnl ;  nn. 
lu.  who  ha.l  m  latrlv  ulrtrt.-.l  at  tho  nlT.-r  of  .i  hriln..  n'«olv.'< 
to  UMiipt  thi«  inai.lon  with  m.  hi^'h  ii  hnho.  im  nh.'  n.i«ht  not 
\^  aWo  t4>  rrniiit.  evi-n  with    thr    prtHiou..    jrift    of    Iut    d.-ur 

hroth«»r'n  life.  i         i     i 

Whon  Isahpl  oame  in  the   jnornin>:,  Amk'''"    <h-*ir.-.l    »•  i- 
iiiitht  \w  rtchnittod  aUm.'  to  hi^  pn-^'iuv;  an.l  iMin;:  th.r.'.  lir 
mu\  to  h«>r.  if  n)w  wouUi  vichl  t<.  him  h.-r  Mr^m  h..n..r  an. 
trnnHirn-^H  .'v.-n  hm  Juliet  ha.l  «lono  with  ('Uuilio.  ho  woul.l 
Kive  her  her  hrother's  life;  "For."  -aid  !i     "I  ).)v<.  vou    I^ahH. 
!l"Mv  hn)th«'r."  Hfti<l  l»nhrl.  ".li.!  m  lov.'  .luliet.  nn.l  v.-f  v.  u 
t,.H  ■..».'  he  *«hall  .lie  for  it."-"IUit."  mii.l   AnHo.  "Chunl,.. 
Mhall  n.)t  .lie.  if  vou  will  .onHf-nt  to  visit  nu-  hv  ^t.-alth  nt  nmnl. 
..v.-n  aH  Juliet  h-ft  her  fatlier'n  h.-.is.-    at    nijrhl    to   onu"    ♦.. 
Clau.li.."     lHah.'l.  in  anui/..'m.'nt  at  hi-  wor.l«.  that  he  Hhond 
t.-rnpt  her  to  tho  winu-  fault  for  whieh  he  pai»«e.l  H.'nt««nco  .d 
(loftth  up.m  hrr  hndh.T,  «ai.i.  "I  »oul.l  .lo  bh  nu.rh  for  inv 
|KK)r  hroth.-r  as  for  nivsi'lf;  that  if*.  wer<«  I  under  mit.'nee  .. 
death,  the  in.pre*.Hion  ..f  k.H-n  whips  1  woul.l  w.-ar  a«  ruins. 
an.l  ir.)  to  niv  .leath  m  to  a  h.>.l  that  lon^inK  I  had  Wen  ^lek 
for   en'  1  woul.l  viol.l  mv^clf  up  to  this  4mnu-.       And  tri.  i 
Hh.-'  told  him  she  hoped  h.'  .uily  s[>ok.'  th.w  wor.ls  to  tr.\     .vr 
virtue      But  he  sai.l,  "Helieve  nie.  on  my  honor,  my  w.  rds 
,.xpre8H  mv  purpose."    I«alK'l,  anjrered  to  th.>  h.«ait  to  hear  h.m 
t,s!>  th.'  wonl  "honor"  to  express  such  .H^honorahj.-  pm|KK-   . 
^lid    "lla'  little  honor  to  l»e  niu.'h  iK'lieve.l;  an.l  most  i^ 
nieious  purf)ose.      I    will  proclaim  the.'.  Alltel'..  1<«»1<  f«>r  >    • 
Si'Mi  me  a  pnsent  pardon  for  niv  1. pother,  or  1   will  t.'ll  n  " 
w.M-ld   aloud  what  nuin  thou  artl"— •'Who  will  heli.-v.-  .\ 
Isahel?"  sjiid  AnH";  "'"X  vmsoiled  name,  the  austen-n.ss     i 
mv  life    n\v  wonl  vouehe.l  atrain>^t  yours,  will  ..utweigh  y.     r 
a.H-usation.'    Il.'.l.-ein  vour  hrother  by  yieldin.ir  t.)  my  will    or 
he  shall  die  tr  tie.rrow.     As  for  you.  say  what  >'|"'/^*[^;  '">, 
tals."  wiii  overw.'ipi  noh  true  A<;ry.     Arir^'.viT  nie  i--\n^rv'^^ 

"To  whom  should  I  complain?  Di.l  I  tell  this.  v. ho  w.Hild 
holieve  me?"  said  Isaliel.  a.s  she  went  towards  the  dreary  prison 
where  her  brother  was  confined.     When  she  arrived  there,  h-r 
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brother  was  in  pious  conversation  with  the  duke,  who  in  his 
friar's  habit  had  also  visited  Juliet,  and  brought  both  these 
guilty  lovers  to  a  proj>er  sense  of  their  fault;  and  unhappy 
Juliet  with  tears  and  a  true  remorse  confessed  that  she  was 
more  to  l)lanie  than  Claudio,  in  that  she  willingly  consented 
to  h'w  dishonorable  solicitations. 

As  Isabel  entered  the  room  where  Claudio  wa«  confined, 
she  said,  "Peace  l)e  here,  grace,  and  good  company!" — "Who 
is  there?"  said  the  disguised  duke;  "come  in;  the  wish  de- 
serves a  welcome." — "My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with 
Claudio,"  said  Isabel.  Then  the  duke  left  them  together, 
and  desired  the  provost,  who  had  the  cliarge  of  the  prisoners, 
to  place  him  where  he  might  overhear  their  conversation. 

"Now,  sister,  what  is  the  comfort?"  said  Claudio.  Isabel 
told  hijn  he  must  prepare  for  'lo<<th  on  the  morrow.  "Is 
there  no  remedy?"  said  Clandi.y.  "Yes,  brother,"  replied 
Isabel ;  "there  is.  but  such  a  one,  as  if  von  consented  to  it 
would  strip  your  honor  from  you,  and  ave  you  naked." — 
"lict  me  know  the  point,"  said  Claudio.  "Oh,  I  do  fear  you, 
Claudio!'  replied  his  sister;  "and  quake,  lest  you  sliould  wish 
to  live,  and  more  respwt  the  trifling  term  of  six  or  seven  win- 
ters added  to  your  life,  than  your  perpetual  honor!  Do  you 
dare  to  die?  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension,  and 
the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon  feels  a  pang  as  great  as 
when  a  giant  dies." — "Why  do  you  give  me  this  shame?"  said 
Claudio.  "Think  you  I  can  fetch  a  resolution  from  flowery 
tenderness?  If  I  must  die.  T  will  encounter  darkness  as  a 
bride,  and  hug  it  in  my  arms." — "There  spoke  my  brother." 
said  Lsabel ;  "there  my  father's  grave  did  utter  forth  a  voice. 
Yes.  you  must  die;  yet  would  you  think  it,  Claudio!  this  out- 
ward sainted  deputy,  if  I  would  yield  to  him  my  virgin  honor, 
would  grant  your  life.  Oh,  were  it  but  my  life,  I  would  lay 
it  down  for  your  deliverance  as  frankly  as  a  pin!" — "Thanks, 
dear  l8al)el,"  said  Claudio.  "Be  ready  to  die  to-morrow," 
said  Isabel.  "Death  is  a  fearful  thing,'  'said  Claudio.  "And 
shamed  life  a  hateful."  replied  his  sister.  But  the  thoughts 
of  death  now  overcame  the  constancy  of  Claud io's  temper,  and 
terrors,  such  as  the  guilty  only  at  their  deaths  know,  assailing 
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w  Ba»t  «»  ,         ,y     <./x  frt  tlilo««  coward!  i)  al^^on«»l 

E4;H£€=a  Si  ere 

^'vour  hour,  in  prayer,  ami  mako  ^'r/".  '^^^^  JZy 
tl,  torM  of  it."    And    Claudio   rrfiro,!,  ovorwhdm«i   with 

:t^iS;i,^tIn|;^f'irhoet„r.a^,,Ioan 

!;i:"vL:r  r^a^^rn,*  «:Xotr,v  ihf^irn^^  jh. 

dukc^opl  cl   "That  shall  not  l)e  much  am.ss;  yet  a«  the  mat- 
t  no^Sds,  Angelo  will  rej.l  y<>-\Z^ZLtlZy 
lend  an  attentive  ear  to  my  advisings.    T  holieve  that  >ou  may 
mo^trigl  teou.lv  do  a  poor  wronged  lady  a  u^enUnl  henefit 
rXm  vour  brother  from  the  angry  law,  do  no  stam  to  your 
own  most  graeious  iH^rson,  and  mueh  plea^  the  absent  dike 
•f^e^adventure  he 'shall  ever  return  to  have  no  jce  oMh^ 
hnsiness"    Isabel  said  she  had  a  «pint  to  do  anything  nc  ne- 
S  pm-ided  it  was  nothing  wrong.    "Virtuej  bold    a.d 
neve;  fearful,"  said  the  duke;  and  then  he  asked  her  if  s^e 
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had  ever  heard  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of  Frederick,  the  great 
soldier  who  was  drowned  at  sea.  "I  have  heard  of  the  lady," 
said  Isabel,  "and  good  words  went  with  her  name." — "This 
lady/'  said  the  duke,  "is  the  wife  of  Angelo;  but  her  mar- 
riage dowry  wa.s  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  her  brother  per- 
ished; and  mark  how  heavily  this  befell  to  the  poor  gentle- 
woman! for,  beside  the  loss  of  a  most  noble  and  renowned 
brother,  who  in  his  love  towards  her  was  ever  most  kind  and 
natural,  in  the  wreck  of  her  fortune  she  lost  the  affections  of 
her  husband,  the  well-seeming  Angelo;  who.  pretending  to 
discover  some  dishonor  in  this  honorable  lady  (though  the 
true  cause  wa^  the  loss  of  her  dowry),  left  her  in  her  tears, 
and  dried  not  one  of  them  with  his  comfort.  His  unjust  un- 
kindness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched  her  love, 
has,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it  more  unruly, 
and  Mariana  loves  her  cruel  husband  with  the  full  continu- 
ance of  her  first  affection."  The  duke  then  more  plainly  un- 
folded his  plan.  It  was  that  Isabel  should  go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
and  seemingly  consent  to  come  to  him  as  he  desired  at  mid- 
night; tliat  by  this  means  she  would  obtain  the  promised  par- 
don; and  that  Mariana  should  go  in  her  stead  to  the  ap- 
pointment, and  pass  herself  upon  Angelo  in  the  dark  for 
Isabel.  "Nor,  gentle  daughter,"  said  the  feigned  friar,  "fear 
you  to  do  this  thing;  Angelo  is  her  husband,  and  to  bring 
them  thus  together  is  no  sin."  Isabel  being  pleased  with  this 
l)roject,  departed  to  do  as  he  directed  her;  and  he  went  to 
apprise  Mariana  of  their  intention.  He  had  before  this  time 
visited  this  unhappy  lady  in  his  assumed  character,  giving 
her  religious  instruction  and  friendly  consolation,  at  which 
times  he  had  ]earned  her  sad  story  from  her  own  lips;  and 
now  she,  looking  upon  him  as  a  holy  man,  readily  consented 
to  be  directed  by  him  in  this  undertaking. 

When  Isabel  returned  from  her  interview  with  Angelo  to 
the  house  of  Mariana,  vhere  the  duke  had  appointed  her  to 
meet  him.  h.^  said,  "Well  met,  and  in  gond  time;  what  is  the 
news  from  this  good  deputy?"  Isabel  related  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  settled  the  affair.  "Angelo,"  said  she,  "has 
a  garden  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  on  tlie  western  side 
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of  which  is  a  vineyard,  and  to  that  vineyard  is  a  gate."    And 
then  she  showed  to  the  duke  and  Mariana  two  keys  that  An- 
gelo  had  given  her;  and  she  ^aid,  "M'his  bigger  key  opens  the 
vineyard  gate;  this  other,  a  little  d(K)r  which  leads  from  the 
vineyard  to  the  garden.    There  I  have  made  my  promise  at 
tlic  dead  of  night  to  call  upon  him.  and  have  got  from  him 
his  word  of  assurance  for  my  brother's  life.     I  have  taken 
a  due  and  wary  note  of  the  place;  and  with  whispering  and 
most  guilty  diligence  he  8howe<l  me  the  way  twice  over." — 
"Are  there  no  other  tokens  agreed  upon  Ix'tween  you.  that 
Mariana  must  obsen-e?"  said   the  duke.     "No,  none,"  said 
Isabel,  "only  to  go  when  it  is  dark.    I  have  told  hini  my  time 
can  be  but  short;  for  I  have  made  him  think  a  servant  comes 
along  with  me,  and  that  this  servant  is  persuaded  I  come  alx)ut 
mv  brother."    The  duke  commended  her  discreet  management, 
and  she,  turning  to  Mariana,  said.  "Little  have  you  to  say  to 
Angelo,  when  you  depart  from  him,  but  soft  and  low,  Re- 
memher  now  my  brother!" 

Mariana  was  that  night  conducted  to  the  api)ointed  place 
by  Isabel,  who  rejoiced  that  she  had,  as  she  supposed,  by  this 
device,  preserved  l)oth  her  brother's  life  and  her  own  hon  )r. 
But  that  her  brother's  life  was  safe  the  duke  was  not  well 
satisfied,  and  therefore  at  midnight  he  again  repaired  to  the 
prison,  and  it  was  well  for  Claudio  that  he  did  so  else  woiild 
riaudio  have  that  night  been  beheaded  ;  for  soon  after  the 
duke  entered  the  pri.son,  an  order  came  from  the  cruel  deputy, 
commanding  that  Claudio  sliould  Ikj  beheaded,  and  his  head 
sent  to  him  by  fivo  o'clock  in  the  morning.     But  the  duke  per- 
suaded the  provost  to  put  off  the  execution  of  Claudio.  and  to 
dweive  Angelo.  bv  sending  him  the  head  of  a  man  who  died 
that  morning  in  the  prison.    And  to  prevail  upon  the  provost 
to  agree  to  this,  the  duke,  whom  still  the  provost  suspected  not 
to  be  anything  more  or  greater  than  he  seemed,  showed  the 
provost  a  letter  written  with  the  duke's  hand,  and  sealed  with 
his  seal,  which  when  the  provo.4  saw.  he  concluded  the  friar 
must  have  some  soi-ret  order  from  thf^  ^h^n){  fli'.ko.  and  thoro. 
fore  he  consented  to  spare  Claudio ;  and  he  cut  off  the  dead 
man's  liead,  and  carried  it  to  Angelo. 
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Then  the  duke  in  his  own  name  wrote  to  Angelo  a  letter, 
Bavinir,  that  certain  accidents  had  put  a  stop  to  his  journey, 
and  that  he  should  ho  in  Vienna  by  the  following  rnommg, 
requirini?  Ani?elo  to  meet  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
there  ♦o  <k'livor  up  hin  airtl»ority ;  and  the  duke  also  coni- 
nmn<le.l  it  to  be  proohu.ned  .that  if  any  of  his  subjects  craved 
rednvs  fi.r  injuKtite,  they  shouhl  exhibit  their  petitions  m  the 
stre<'t  on  his  first  entrance  into  tlie  city. 

Karlv  in  the  morning  IsaM  cam-  to  the  priHon,  and  the 
duke,   wlio    there    awaited   her   cominjr,   for   sec-rot   reasons 
thought  it  K.H)d  to  tell  her  that  Claudio  was  l)eheaded;  there- 
fore when  Isabel  incpiired  if  Angelo  had  8<>nt  the  pardon  for 
her  brother,  he  naid,  "Angelo  has  release.1  C  audio  from  this 
world.    His  head  is  off  and  sent  to  the  deputy.'      Ihe  much- 
grieved  sister  cried  out,  "O  unhappy  (Maudio  wretched  \mM, 
injurious  world,  most  wicked  Angelo!"     The  seeming  friar 
bid  her  take  comfort,  and  when  she  was  bm.me  a  littb-  calm, 
he  acquainte<l  her  with  the  near  prospect  of  the  duke  s  retuni, 
pnd  told  her  in  what  manner  she  should  proceed  in  preferring 
her  complaint  against  Angelo!  and  he  bade  her  not  fear  if  the 
cause  should  seem  to  go  against  her  for  a  while.     Tx>aving 
Tsal)el  sufficientlv  instructed,  he  next  went  to  Mariana,  and 
crave  her  counsel  in  what  manner  she  also  should  act. 

Then  the  duke  laid  aside  his  friar's  habit,  and  in  his  own 
roval  robes,  amidst  a  joyful  crowd  of  his  faithful  subjects 
assemble<l  to  grwt  his  arrival,  entered  the  city  of  \  lenrui, 
where  he  was  met  bv  Angelo,  who  deliverofl  up  his  authority 
in  the  proper  form."    And  tliere  came  Tsal)el.  in  the  manner 
of  a  iietitioner  for  redress,   and   said,  "Justice,  mast  royal 
duke'     I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio.  who,  for  the  seducing 
a  voiing  maid,  Wivs  condemned  to  lose  his  head.     I  made  my 
Huit  to  l^)rd  Angelo  for  my  brothers  pardon.     Tt  were  need - 
lo«8  to  tell  vour  grace  how  I  i>iavcd  and  kneeled,  how  he  re- 
wiled  me,  and  how  T  replied ;  for  this  was  of  much  length. 
ly^^,  ^"l^.  j.Qj^^.i„sinn  T  now  bpjrin   with  grief  and  shame  to 
utter     Angelo  would  not  but  by  yielding  to  his  dishonorable 
love  relea.«e  mv  brother;  and  after  much  debate  within  my- 
helf   niv  sisterly  remorse  overcame  my  virtue,  and  I  did  yield 
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to  him.     But  the  next  morning  botimos,  Angolo.  f<>rf»''<_injr 
hi8  promise,  sent  a  warrant  for  my  jKwr  brothers  heart. 
The  duke  affectwl  to  diHbelieve  her  story;  nn.l  Anjrelo  mu\ 
that  jrrief  for  her  brother's  (hnith,  who  lia.l  HulTered  by  the 
(hie  eourse  of  the  law.  had  <li^)r(h-r(Hl  her  «mHcH.     And  now 
another  suitor  approaehed,  which  wni4  Mariana;  and  Mariana 
said    "Noble  prince,  as  there  come?  lifjht  from  heaven,  and 
trutii  from  lireath,  as  there  is  sense  in  truth  and  truth  m  vir- 
tue, I  am  this  man's  wife,  and,  my  good  h>rd,  the  words  of 
Isabel  are  false;  for  the  night  she  says  she  was  with  Angelo, 
I  passed  that  night  with  him  in  the  garden-house.    As  this 
is  true,  let  me  in  safety  rise,  or  else  forever  be  fixed  here  a 
niari)le  monument."    Then  did  Isabel  appeal  for  the  tnith  of 
what  she  had  said  to  Friar  T»dowiok,  that  being  the  name 
the  duke  had  assumefl  in  his  disguise.    Isabel  and  Mariana 
had  both  obeyed  his  instructions  in  what  they  said,  the  duke 
intending  that  the  innocence   of    Isabel   should    be    plainly 
proved  in  that  public  manner  before  the  whole  city  of  Vienna; 
but  Angelo  little  thought  that  it  wa«  from  such  a  cause  that 
thev  thus  differed  in  their  story,  and  he  hoped  from  their 
contradictory  evidence  to  l)e  able  to  elejir  himself  from  the 
accusation  of  Isabel ;  and  he  said,  assuming  the  look  of  of- 
fended innocence,  "I  did  but  smile  till  now ;  but,  good  my 
lord   mv  patience  here  is  touched,  and  I  perceive  these  poor 
distracted  women  are  but  the  instruments  of  some  greater 
one   who  .-ets  them  on.     U't  me  have  way,  my  lord,  to  hnd 
this  practice  out."— "Av,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  duke 
"and  punish  them  to  the  height  of  your  pleasure.    You,  T.ord 
Escalus,  sit  with  liord  Angelo,  lend  him  your  pains  to  dis- 
cover this  abuse;  the  friar  is  sent  for  that  set  them  on,  and 
when  he  comes,  do  with  your  injuries  as  may  seem  best  in 
any  chastisement.     I  for  a  while  will  leave  you,  but  stir  not 
voii    T/)rd   Angelo,  till  you  liave  well  determined  upon  this 
slander."     The  duke  then  went  away,  leaving  Angelo  well 
ploased  to  be  deputed  judge  and  umpire  in  his  own  cause. 
But  the  duke  was  absent  onlv  while  he  threw  off  his  royal 
robes  and  put  on  his  friar's  habit;  and  in  that  disguise  again 
he  presented  himself  before  Angelo  and  Escalus;  and  the 
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pood  old  E»cnlu8,  who  thought  Angelo  had  been  falsely  ac- 
ciwod,  said  to  tlif  supposed  friar.  "(\)me,  sir,  did  you  set 
these  women  on  to  slander  liord  Angulo?"  He  replied, 
"Where  is  the  duke?  It  is  he  should  hear  mo  speak."  Esca- 
lus  said,  "The  duke  is  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  vou.  Hpcak 
justly."— "lioldly  at  least,"  retorted  the  friar;  and  then  he 
Idamed  the  duke  for  leavinjf  the  caus*'  of  Isahel  in  the  hands 
of  him  she  had  accused,  and  siK)ke  so  frwly  of  many  corrupt 
prwtices  he  had  ohsjMved  while,  as  he  said,  he  hud  Iw-en  a 
looker-on  in  Vienna,  that  Ewalus  threatened  him  with  the 
torture  for  speaking  words  against  the  state,  and  for  censur- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  duke,  and  ordere<l  him  to  be  taken 
awav  to  prison.  Then,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present,  and 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  Angelo,  the  supposed  friar  threw 
off  his  disguise,  and  they  saw  it  was  the  duke  himself. 

The  duke  first  addressed  Isabel.  lie  said  to  her,  "Come 
hither,  Tsalnd.  Your  friar  is  now  your  prince;  but  with  my 
habit  I  have  not  changed  my  heart.  T  am  still  devoted  to 
your  s<'rvice." — "Oh,  give  me  pardon,"  said  L^bel,  "that  I, 
your  vassal,  have  employed  and  troubled  your  unknown 
sovereignty."  He  answered  that  he  had  most  need  of  for- 
givem'ss  from  her,  for  not  having  prevented  the  death  of  her 
bmther, — for  not  yet  would  he  tell  her  tliat  Claudio  was 
living;  meaning  first  to  make  a  further  trial  of  her  goodness. 
Angelo  now  knew  the  duke  had  lKH>n  a  secret  witness  of  his 
bad  deeds,  and  he  said,  "0  my  dread  lord,  T  should  ho  guiltier 
than  my  guiltiness,  to  think  I  can  be  undisccrnible.  when  I 
])erceive  your  grace,  like  ]>ower  divine,  has  looke<l  upon  my 
actions.  Then,  good  prince,  no  longer  prolong  my  shame, 
but  let  my  trill  be  my  own  confession.  Immediate  sentence 
and  deatli  is  all  the  grace  I  l)eg."  The  duke  replied,  "An- 
gelo. thy  fault.s  are  manifest.  We  do  condemn  thee  to  the 
very  block  where  Claudio  stoojKNl  to  death ;  and  with  like 
haste  away  with  him ;  and  for  his  possessions,  Mariana,  we 
do  instate  and  widow  >ou  withal,  to  buy  you  a  better  hus- 
band."— "O  my  dear  lord,"  said  Mariana,  "I  crave  no  other, 
nor  no  better  man :"  and  then  on  her  knees,  even  as  Isabel  had 
begged  the  life  of  Claudio,  did  this  kind  wife  of  an  ungrateful 
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hiwband  hog  the  life  of  Angelo ;  and  she  said.  -'(Jentle  my  Ih-'jt^, 
0  good  my  lord  !    Sweet  bnlM-l.  tal<e  my  part !    l/en.l  me  your 
kn<H'8,  and  all  mv  life  to  eome  I  will  h-nd  you  all  my  life  t^» 
do  vou  service!"'   The  duke  said,  "Ajraiiit^t  all  sense  you  im- 
portune her.    Should  Isabel  kne<'l  down  to  U-^'  for  mercy,  Iut 
brother's  ghost  would  break  his  imved  Ix'd.  and  take  Ikt  henci- 
in  horror."    Still  Mnriani  said,  "Isabel,  sw.-et  Isabel,  do  l)Ut 
kwel  by  me,  hold  up  your  hand,  say  nothin^r!     I  will  speak 
all.    They  say.  l)e«t  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,  and  for 
the  njost'part  iK'iome  mueh  the  iK'tter  for  being  a  little  batl. 
So  mav  mv  husband.    Oh.  Isabel,  will  you  not  lend  a  knee? 
The  duke  then  said,  "He  dies  for  Claudio."    lUit  mu<h  plea.H<'d 
was  the  g<K>d  duke  when  his  own  Isabel,  froni  whom  he  ex- 
pected all  gracious  and  honorable  acts,  kneeled  down  before 
him,  and  said,  "Most  bounteous  sir.  look,  if  it  i.lea.se  you.  on 
this  man  condenmed.  as  if  my  brother  lived.     I  partly  think 
a  due  sineeritv  governed  his  deeds,  till  he  did  l<»ok  <»n  me. 
Since  it  is  so," let  him  not  die!     My  brother  had  but  justice, 
in  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died." 

The  duke.  a«  the  best  reply  he  couhl  make  to  this  noble 
petitioner  for  her  enemy's  life."  sending  for  Claudio  from  his 
prison-house,  where  he  lay  doubtful  of  his  destinv,  presented 
to  her  this  lamented  brother  living;  and  he  snid  to  Isabel, 
"(five  me  your  hand,  Isabel ;  >r  your  lovelv  sake  I  pardon 
Claudio.  Sav  you  will  be  mini .  and  he  shall  he  my  brother 
too."  By  this  time  liord  Angelo  perceived  hv  was  safe;  and 
the  duke",  observing  his  eye  to  brighten  up  a  little.  .<!aid.  "Well, 
Angelo,  look  that  you  love  vour  wif(>;  her  worth  has  obtained 
your  pardon;  joy  to  vou.  ^lari-ina!  Love  her.  Angelo!  I 
have  confessed  lier.  and  know  her  virtue."  .\ng<'lo  remem- 
bered, when  dres.sed  in  a  little  l)rief  authority,  how  hard  his 
henrt  had  iM'cn,  and  felt  how  sweet  is  mercy. 

The  duke  commanded  Claudio  to  marry  .luliet  and  offered 
himself  again  to  the  acceptance  of  Isabel,  whose  virtuou.s  and 
noble  conduct  had  won  her  prince's  heart.  IsalM'l,  not  having 
taken  the  veil,  was  free  to  marry;  and  the  friendlv  offices, 
while  hid  under  the  di.sgui.se  of  a  humble  friar,  which   the 
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nohlo  duke  had  done  for  her,  made  her  with  grateful  ioy  ac- 
cept the  honor  he  offcml  her ;  and  when  she  liecatne  dtuhoss 
of  Vienna,  the  excellent  example  of  the  virtuous  I»al»el  worked 
Riich  a  conjpleto  reformation  among  the  young  ladica  of  that 
city,  that  from  that  time  none  ever  fell  into  the  transgrwwmns 
of  Juliet,  the  repntant  wife  of  the  reformed  (Maudio.  Ami 
the  mercy-loving  duke  long  reignnl  with  ]m  beloved  luabel, 
the  happiest  of  husbandu  and  of  princes. 


TWELFTH    NIGHT  ;    OR    WHAT 
YOU    WILL. 


Skbaktian  and  hi.  Hintor  Viok.  a  younK  gt-ntlenmn  md 
la.lv  of  M.*Halinfi,  were  twin-,  ami  (whuh  wan  acrounU'd  a 
groat  wonder)  from  thoir  birth  they  «>  much  >•««"" t'»»"l«;«;; 
Sther   that,  but  for  the  diffcrenoe  in  their  drc».  they  could 
net  U'  known  apart.    Tliey  were  both  born  m  one  ho»r,  and 
in  one  hour  they  were  both  in  danger  of  perwhmfT,  for  they 
wore  «hipwmkod  on  the  coast  of  Illyria  an  they  wore  making 
a  sea-vovage  together.     The  ship,  on  l»«ard  of  which   they 
teri   split  on  a  rock  in  a  violent  •'torm    and  a  vory  smdl 
num  M>r  of  the  nhip'H  company  escaped  with  their  lives.     The 
Ztain  of  the  vessil,  with  a  few  of  the  sailors  that  wore  saved, 
gK"and  in  a  small  l>oat,  and  with  them  they  ^jrought  \  lola 
safe  on  shore,  whore  she,  poor  lady,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  her 
own  del  vJraice,  began  ti  lament  her  brothor's  lo^s;  but    l)e 
cTpta^^n  comforted  hS  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  seen  her 
hrSther,  when  the  ship  split,  fasten  himself  to  a  «tronjr  "^f ' 
on  whXh,  as  long  as  h'e  fid  see  anything  of  h.m  fo^  the  dis- 
tance he  perceived  him  borne  up  above  the  wavw.    \  lola  was 
much  consoUHl  bv  the  ho,.>  this  account  gave  her,  and  now 
Lsidered   how  she  wan  to  dispos<-  of  herself    m   a  strange 
^untrv   so  far  from  home;  and  she  aske<l  the  captain  if  he 
knew  ainhing  of  Illyria.    "Ay,  very  well,  madam,'  rep  led 
tlu^aptain,  "for  I  was  lM)rn  not  three  hours'  travel  fn.m  this 
Zi^'n"who  governs  here?"  said  Viola.    The  captain  told 
Ivor  lllvria  was  governed  by  Or.>*ino,  a  duke  noble  m  naturo  as 
mVas'diLmitv.    Viola  said  she  had  heard  her  father  speak  of 
Or'  no  and  that  ho  was  unmarried  then.    ".\nd  he  is  so  now, 
«aid  the  captain;  "or  was  so  vory  latoly,  for.  but  a  month  ago, 
fwent  f"m  ho;e,  and  then  it  was  the  general  talk  (as  you 
know  what  irroat  oik-h  .lo,  the  iK-ople  Will  prattle  of)  that 
Orsino  sought  the  love  of  fair  Olivia,  a  virtuous  maid,  the 
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d«ughter  of  a  count  who  (IUhI  twelve  month*  ago,  loaviuK' 
Olivia  to  tho  prot«H  '.on  of  h«'r  l.rothrr  ,who  nhortly  after  diinl 
nU>;  and  for  tin?  love  of  thin  dear  brothor,  tltoy  nay,  she  hm 
ahjuml  tho  gijjht  and  ronijmny  of  mm."  Viola,  who  wh-« 
herw'lf  in  nucJi  a  sail  aHlirtion  fur  ht-r  hrot}i«T'f»  los^.  wishod 
«h«'  could  live  with  thin  lady,  wlu»  t«»  tendrrly  moununl  ii 
hrotlwrV  dnvlh.  Sho  iinkitt  tb-  i.iptain  if  w  cou'd  intr«Mluro 
lipf  to  Olivia,  8ayin«  »1h'  w»»u1<1  willingly  Mfrvi*  thi  lady.  Hut 
Im'  rt'plicil.  thia  "would  1m'  a  hard  thinj?  to  airomplinh,  Ixvausi' 
tho  lady  Olivia  would  admit  no  |K'rHon  into  her  houw  sinn' 
Imt  brothor'n  d««ath,  not  ovon  tho  duko  him^M'lf.  Then  Viola 
formod  nnothor  projoct  in  Ijor  mind,  whi.h  waw.  in  a  manV 
habit,  to  sorvo  fho  Duko  Orxim*  nc  a  pap'.  It  wan  a  Htranjro 
fancy  in  a  younjf  lady  to  put  on  malo  attin\  and  patw  for  a 
boy;  but  the  forlorn  and  unprotirtod  atato  of  Viola,  who  waa 
young  and  of  uncommon  beauty,  alon.'.  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
must  plead  her  cxcubc. 

Slio  having  observed  a  fair  In-havior  in  the  captain,  nnd 
that  ho  showed  a  friendly  eoncern  for  her  welfare,  entrusted 
him  with  her  design,  and  he  rondily  engaged  to  assint  her. 
\'iola  gav4>  him  money,  nnd  diroct4'd  him  to  furnish  her  with 
suitable  apparel,  ordering  her  clothes  to  be  made  of  tho  mmv 
color  and  in  the  same  fashion  her  brother  Sebastian  used  to 
wear,  and  when  she  was  dressied  in  her  numly  garb,  she  looked 
so  exactly  like  her  brother  that  some  strange  errors  hipp'»nefl 
bv  means  of  their  being  mistaken  for  each  other;  for,  as  will 
afterwards  appear.  Sebastian  was  also  saved. 

Viola's  good  friend,  tho  captain,  when  he  had  transformed 
this  pretty  lady  into  a  gentleman,  having  some  intenrst  at 
cotirt.  got  her  presented  to  Orsino  under  the  feiirniNl  name  of 
C'osario.  The  duk»'  was  wonderfully  pleased  witli  tho  address 
and  graceful  deport iiumt  of  this  ban<l<ome  vouth.  and  made 
Cesario  one  of  liis  pages,  that  iK-inir  the  odic*'  Viol.i  wished 
to  obtain:  and  she  so  well  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  now  sta- 
ti<m,  and  sliowed  such  a  ready  obsci  \anrr  jind  faithful  atiai  ii- 
ment  to  ber  lord,  that  she  sooti  became  his  most  favored  at- 
tendant. To  Ccsario  Orsino  ccmfided  tho  wh(de  historv  of  his 
love  for  the  Lady  Olivia.     To  (V^ario  ho  told  the  long  and 
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un«mec«ififiil  «uit  he  had  tna.lo  to  ono  who.  rfj.ftinj?  hb  long 
iervicM,  and  dcBpUinj?  hi«  ^rMon,  rpfu«»d  to  adimt  hiin  to 
hor  prwionir;  and  for  th..  lov.-  of  thi*  lady  who  had  «o  un- 
kindlv  treated  him.  tho  nohlo  Oraino.  forHakinjr  t  h-  "P^H*  oJ 
the  nHd  an<l  all  manlv  cxi-rviM^  in  which  ho  n*o.l  to  d..l.Kht. 
paawHl  hi»  houm  in  ignohle  aloth,  liaU-nmK  U>  the  ofTonunate 
ionnd«  ..f  m.ft  inuair.  K*-ntlo  airn,  and  j)aMionat«  lovo-aonRa; 
and  noKi'vtinK  th.'  comp^nv  of  tho  ww>  an<l  h-arnod  lorda 
with  whom  ho  ummI  to  a««xiato,  ho  waa  now  all  day  long  oon- 
vorainir  with  voun*r  ('o«ario.  ITnrn.H't  rompamou  no  doubt 
hi*,  uravo  courtiera  thought  Oaario  wa».  for  thoir  onro  nohlo 
master,  tho  great  duke  Oraino.  ,    .    ^, 

It  is  a  (Inngerous  matter  for  voung  maidom*  t..  t>e  the  eon- 
fi.larits  of  handsome  voting  dukon;  which  Viola  tm  »o«>n  found 
to  her  aorrow;  for  all  that  Oraino  t«ld  her  he  endured  for 
Olhia.  she  prew>ntlv  perceived   fiho  auffered    for  the  love  of 
him:  and  much  it   moved  her  w..nder.  that  Olivia  could  he 
HO  regardleaa  of  thi-  her  peerless  lord  and  maater.  whom  ahe 
thought  no  one  coul.l  hohold  without  the  deepest  admiration, 
and  >.  e  ventured  gontlv  to  hint  to  Orsino  that  it  waa  a  pity 
he  should  affect  a  ladv  who  was  so  blind  to  his  worthy  quah- 
tios;  and  she  said.  "If  a  lady  were  to  love  you,  "»v  lord    M 
vou  love  Olivia  (and  perhapa  there  may  1)0  one  who  does)    if 
Vou  could  not  love  her  in  return,  would  vou  not  tell  her  that 
Vou  could  not  love,  and  must  sho  not  l>e  content  with  thia 
answer?"    Hut  Orsino  would  not  admit  of  this  reasoning,  for 
ho  denied  that  it  was  possible  for  any  woman  to  love  ar  he 
did     Tie  said,  no  woman's  heart  was  big  enough  to  hold  so 
much  love,  and  therefore  it  was  unfair  to  compare  the  love 
of  anv  ladv  for  him.  to  bis  love  for  Olivia.     Now,  though 
Viola'  had  the  utmost  deference  for  the  duke's  opinions,  she 
cm.ld  not  help   thinking    thia    was    not    quite   true,  for  she 
th    ight  her  heart  had  full  ««  much  love  in  it  as  Orsino  s  had  - 


anrl  she  said, 
know,  Cfsailo 


Ah.  but  1  know,  my  lord."— "What  do  you 


r"  said  Orsino 


Too  well   I  know,"   replied 


Viola,  "what  love  women  may  owe  to  men.    They  arc  aa  true 


XliJclL"* 


jBjm.  m^i^m  L.aiJAUd.^iJ.m^:»^  1 
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of  finiit  lilt  «!•  nr<'.     Mv  fiUluT  had  a  flaiiKlitrr  who  Unwl  a 
iiMirt.  iiH  I.  |KThH|»«.  w«'r«'  I  a  woman,  shoi-hl  h>vi'  your  hm\' 
^•ii|»."     "An. I  what   in  h«'r  historv?"  mu\  Ortlno.    "A  blank, 
my  lonl."  rrplu-il  N'iolu;  "*\w  n«\.r  \n\,\  ht'r  lov«'.  hut  h-l  (oti- 
<'i»ftlm«'nt.  Iikf  a  worm  in  the  hml.  T^-.m!  on  h«T  «huiuu«k  (luf k. 
SJm'  \)\uiH[  III  thoiijiht.  anil  with  a  ^Mft-n  an<l  vt'Mow  ind  .nfh<.!\. 
fhi*  ««il  likf  I'liiK'nc*'  on  ft  iiioninncnt,  smiling  «t  Grief."  Tli« 
•luk«'  in(|iiirtH|  if  tlii-  la<ly  ili<'«|  of  her  \o\t>,  h.if  to  thi^;  <|inc 
tion  N'lohi  ri't.iriK'i!  an  I'vas^ivi'  anfiw^T-.  a-  prohahlv  cfu-  I 
foi^Miril  thf  Hforv.  \i.  vjH'ik  wortl-<  «'V|»r<— ivc  oi'  th«'  Hf/ri't 
anil  nih'Ut  jrrif'f    'ir  -ufTfifd  fov  OtMino. 

NMiilo  thrv  W(!f  talkiti;.',  a  j"i'iill'iiian  int<'r''ti   «!■ 
fluke  hail  nf^nt  to  Oli,  lii.  ami  h.   r-aif!.  "'So  [jIcii-"    vui. 
T  iniKht  not  '»•  a'iitiitti'd  to  the  '..ulv.  i.i-t  l-v  h"  •  hiin.ii    ■ 
rrturnttl  voii  thi-i  an>*w«'r:  "rntil  R''v<'iv  years  hcnc* 
riK^ut  ifsflf  ^ihall  not  tuOu.M  l-er  face;  hut  lik«'  a  cloistn        ' 
will  walk  vi'ih'i!,  w  itrrinj:  Iht  chnnhcr  with  h  r  toar;*  fo.   "•-' 
sn<l  rt'niriiihranrr  of  Ikt  <l«'ail  l)roth«T.'*    On  iKMirini:  this,  t  .. 
dukt'  oxdniin.'d.  *'(>h.  i*hr  that  h.»>'    ;  h«-art  of  thn  fine  fraitu', 
to  f)!iv  thii*  ih'ht  of  'ove  to  ft  ilcail  tuothor.  h(»w  will  '«ho  love, 
wlK'n   the    ri.'h   «:ohleu   shaft   ha.>*  tot.  hod   her  heart  I"     And 
then  he  ^'^id   lo  Viola.  **^    u   know.  Cesnrio.  1   have  told  you 
all  tl'O  KecretH   of    my    In  art  ;    therefore,  p.od    youth,  go    to 
Olivia's  hous4'.     H<>  not  denie<l  ftrccHs ;  stand  at  her  doorsi.  and 
tell  her  there  vour  (i\ed    foot  vl;;'.!!  •''""•v  till  y.u  have  aiidi- 
encp." — "And  if  I  do  ^|»oak  to  her.  mv  lord,  what  then?"  said 
Yi(da.     "Oh.  then.'"  n-plied  Orsiiio.  "unfold  to  h.-r  ;he  |)a«- 
pjon  of  mv  love.     Make  a  lon;r  discourse  to  her  of  in .   dear 
faith.      It  Will  well  h.t'ome  vo\i  to  net  my  woe^.   for  she  will 
ftttend  more  to  vou  titan  to  one  of  ;.'raver  aisj>eft." 

.Vwrt"  then  »vent  Viola;  hut  not  willinplv  «lid  she  under- 
take this  court.'liip.  for  she  was  to  wo<»  a  lady  to  hcoonie  ii 
wi'c  to  hint  ;die  wished  to  marrv.  hut  ha\in':  tindertakon  tho 
affair,  she  irt-rfornied  it  with  tidolitv.  and  Olivia  soon  hoard 
fhat  a  youth  wai*  at  hor  door  who  insisted  upon  heinjr  admitted 
to  her  presence.  "I  told  hint."  said  the  .servant,  "that  vou 
vore  siek :  he  said  he  know  you  -ere  and  therofom  he  rame 
to  speak  with  you.     T  told  him   that   you    were   asleep:   he 


xim 
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WHM'M'd  to  hiivi'  a  fiinknii« i«Hli;c  if  iliat  ti...  miil  -nl.  \\v\l 
ihvvU^.'v  lif  iiiiitt  oixiik  >Mt!i  vn.  Wiiil  i«  i'>  In  *hii1  t«i 
hint,  liulv  !'  for  In*  s«n  inw  fort;li«'tl  i'^iiiti-i  iM  .liiiuil.  aiiil  wil! 
».|)f'4lk  vkitli  '  i>u,  whctlif^i  voii  will  '<r  no."  Oliviii.  riirnMH  to 
i.t«>  V  ji(>  1*1'^  |>i'niii|i|ofv  iiit-»''ii'.:<'t  tni;.'il  im  ,  ili>.iii  I  In-  iiii;.!it 
irt-  a<iiintti'«l  :  aii'l  tlir"v  ,!i^  in  r  \«i!  ">"  '.''i'  fiu'r  ^'w-  »ii'!  -!r«' 
won  It  I  orKc  j  I  lore  lit'ii'*  •  •rHJiiii'M  .•ml.,.--i ,  i>''t  tlt.n'.lnu'  '•'''  'liiif 
h'-  iiiitH'  from  llif  (liiM-.  Ii\   III*  iiir,ii>rliiiiil\ .      \  i  >'  i  •  i  '<'im.u. 

pit    .i|,     tlH'    li!'«Hi|    inillll\     i|M'    hi'    rollh!     !l..«illl,.>'.    aii'l    ll*T<  rtlll^if 

111,'   'ill.'  t  !■  irlH'i    l.iii!  ii!!-.'"'  ol'   u'T'  It   "i-'ii'-   III-.-.  ''I  ■   -  p,|   :.i 
{]»'     M'li-'i     !ii.i\.   ••Mo«t     r:i.li.uit.  .■\.|r.i-il''.    ail. I     tiin'.' !o"«m 
in'iiiif\,   I    |iia\    '..III  'til    ii«'  i'   'III:  an-  th.'  In   ,    o:    i     •  '    .f-c 
fur  I   -liMtiid    ui'  *(in  \    to  I, ft   awiP     ins    iji.i'.  !i   ii|i 'u   a.    ,ih.'! 
fi.r    I,.'.i(l  •.    iliat    n    1-    "•<  .'lli'Mtlv    w.'ll    |i   III;     '.    I    iin.-    i;il    ■!! 
'.ii'iil     I'.iiti-     t.i    l"aiii     it."      "'Aiuiiii'    I   III'.'    \itii     -ir?"    'n;.l 
Oliud.     "I    I'lin   -ax    lill't'    iiinrt'   lliiii    I    I    .    •    -'ikIh"'."    r|Mi'.i 
\  iola  :  "ariil   tliaf  i|U<'-m<iii    i-.  iuU   <it'  m      ,.11!.'       "A.'i    \'  j  a 
( oiiH'.iiau '"  -ai.|  Oinia.     "Ni.  "  r.';ili<-.i   \  ' 'u  ;    "ai'.!  \"i    I    cm 
jiol    (iiiit    wliK'li    I    |>lii\  :"    iiiriiiiii'   ilia!    -!i.'.    1.1  HI'.'        w. Ilium, 
ft'!,!!!'   I  liiTsi'Ii'  !.    Ih-  a  man       .''in!  a,'.'Mi   -in-  a-k  .1   tH'.ia     ^ 
-!i  •    uiri'   tin'  !|il\    of  tip'    lioiiM-.      (Hi\!i   »ii.l  >-i   •   V.      :   :n.«I 
tlii'ii    N'ii'la.  li;ni  iL'  in' I'f  i'iii'i'i»it\    lo  mm*  li.-r  r.^.l"'  frithii-. 
Iliati    Iia-ii'     to    ili'livf'r    lit  i-    ina't<  r'-^    iiu    -  ilti'    -al.  "(  .mh! 
tiia.laiii.  I.'t  iiic  ».•«•  \iiur  I'at f."     With  tin-  tx-M  ri'.|ai'si  OH     a 
"' ('  II. It  a*'  i"^!'  to  c.imjilv;  for  ttii«  hnnt'htv  li«'!iiii\.  vIikm  fhf 
link.'  <"'r«iit.i  hiitl  l.ni'tl  ><)  loii^  m  \am.  at  lir«L  sijjht  I'rn.^civ^l 
a  iia-.-i'iii  for  the  -uppr.«t'fl  pniTi'.  tbf  Miiiiiliii'  ('I'-ari". 

Wli.'ii  Viola  ii'^ki'.l  It'  'ii'i'  \\oF  fat'.'.  nli\ia  -110.  "Hi.-  vnu 
ati\  I 'iiiiMii--ion  In. II'  \i'ur  I'lfil  ainl  iiui''.  1  1  .  mjMiiai.-  with 
Miv  fail'?"  Aiiil  lilt'!!,  forL"'ttiiiLr  Imt  iI'Ii  •nuiial!  at  'o  '^'ti 
\,.i|(..t    t',,r  ^cM'ii  Itiiiir  year*.  >iln'  .Ir.'w  a>rl<'  li.'r  vi'il.  -avinir. 

■"'It  \  will  ihaw  till'  iMirtaiii  ivu'  -bow  the  jiit^ti'n'.     ]^  it  not 
wt'il    .I'liH':"      Viiila    rt  tlird,  '"It    ix   hi'aiitv    Inilv   ini    .(I;   tlso 

r«*<l   ainl  u'hito  i:|h»ii  vour  tlitN  k-*  is  liv  N'atiin'*s  nun  (■iiiiniiiij^ 

li:!!!i!   I:!!']   'III.       V.>1!    -'U'.'  tho   iiuh!    iril.  !    hl'ls'   lix!'.'/.    if    \'i!!    .•ill 

li'Hfl  tho<(.  j:ra«ivs  tt>  tli<'  triavt*.  and  h'avo  th'-  world  n-i  i-ojiv."— 
**l)h.  .^ir,"  rpplii'd  Olivia.  "I  will  not  ^k»  ^o  <  racl.     Tho  w.-rld 
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may  have  an  inventory  of  my  beauty.  As,  f.*,^'^' t^?;J^P"' ^; 
differ^n'.  red;  item,  two,  gray  eyes,  with  ^J  J^^f ^"^ '  °f^ 
neck-  one  ch  n;  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  here  to  praise 
Zr  V  o?a  replied,  "I  see  what  you  are:  you  are  t^  proud 
but  vou  are  fair.  My  lord  and  master  loves  you.  Oh,  such 
a  love  could  but  be  Umpensed,  though  yovi  -jr^^^^l^ 
the  queon  of  beauty ;  for  Orsino  loves  you  with  adoration  and 
with  tcPrs  with  groans  that  thunder  love  and  sighfi  of  fire.  - 
"Ym.r  lord/'  sai?  Olivia,  "knows  well  my  mind.  I  caunot 
lovohi  n  et  I  doubt  not  he  is  virtuous;  I  know  him  to  be 
noble  and  ^of  high  estate,  of  fresh  and  ^VO^^^J^^'.fl 
voices  proclaim  him  learned,  courteous,  and  va hant    >et  i 

cannot  love  him,  he  might  have  taRen  >),>«  ^^L'L  a   "I  would 
"If  I  did  love  vou  as  my  master  does,    said  Viola,     1  wouui 
rnL.  n>o  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gates    and  call  upon  you. 
namo;  I  would  write  complaining  sonnets  on  ^i^^ia,  and  s mg 
them  in  the  dead  of  the    night;    your   name  should    sound 
am^ng  the  hills,  and  I  would  make  Echo,  the  babbling  gossip 
SHhe^  a  r,  c^  out  Olivia.    Oh,  you  should  not  rest  between 
?he  elements  of  earth  and  air,  but  you   should   pity  me.  - 
"Yo  Muight  do  much,"  said  Olivia ;  "what  is  your  parentage? 
Viola  replied,  "Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  st^te  is  well     I 
am  a  gentleman."     Olivia  now  reluctantlv  dismissed  Viola, 
trying  "Go  to  your  mast(^r,  and  tell  him  I  cannot  love  him 
lit  him  .^'nd  no  more,  unless  percliance  you  come  ajram  to  tell 
^e  how  he  takes  it."     And  Viola  departed,  bidding  the  lady 
Tarewell  by  the  name  of  Fair  Cruelty.     When  she  was  gone 
Olivia  repeated  the  words,  Above  my  /^'^'""tn J  "fU  bJ 
is  well     I  am  a  gentleman.    And  she  said  aloud,     I  will  be 
^w^rn  ho  is  •  his  tongue,  his  face,  his  limbs,  action,  and  spirit 
pTa"  ih   show  he   i/a   gentleman."    And  then   she   wished 
Cario  was  the  duke;  and  perceiving  the  fast  hold  he  had 
t^en  on  her  affections,  she  blamed  herself  for  her  sudden 
love-  but  the  gentle  blame  which  people  lay  upon  their  own 
faults  lui.  no  deep  root;  and  presently  the  noble  lady  Oh  via 
H.,  far  forgot  the  inequality  between  her  fortunes  and  those  of 
this  seeming  page,  as  well  as  the  maidenly  reserve  which  is 
the  chtTomiment  of  a  lady's  character,  that  she  resolved  to 
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court  the  love  of  voung  Cesario,  and  sonl  a  servant  after  him 
with  a  diamond  ring,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  left  it 
with  her  as  a  present  from  Orsino.  She  hojKHl  by  thus  art- 
fully making  Cesario  a  present  of  the  ring,  she  should  give 
him  some  intimation  of  her  design ;  and  truly  it  did  make 
Viola  suspect;  for  knowing  that  Orsino  had  sent  no  ring  by 
her,  she  began  to  recollect  that  Olivia's  looks  and  manner  were 
expressive  of  admiration,  and  she  presently  guessed  her  mas- 
ter's mistresi?  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  "Alaa,"  said  she, 
"the  poor  ladv  might  as  well  love  a  dream.  Disguise  T  see  is 
wickod,  for  it  has  caused  Olivia  to  breathe  as  fruitless  sighs 
for  me  as  I  do  for  Orsino." 

Viola  returned  to  Orsino's  palace,  and  related  to  her  lord 
the  ill  succoss  of  the  negotiation,  rejieatiag  the  command  of 
Olivia,  that  the  duke  should  trouble  her  no  more.  Yet  still 
the  duke  persisted  in  hoping  that  the  gentle  Cesario  would 
in  time  be  able  to  persuade  her  to  show  some  pity,  and  there- 
fore he  bade  him  he  should  go  to  her  again  the  next  day.  In 
the  meantime,  to  pass  away  the  tedious  interval,  he  ccm- 
manded  a  song  which  he  loved  to  be  sung;  and  he  said,  "My 
good  Cesario,  when  I  heard  that  song  last  night,  methought 
it  did  relieve  my  passion  much.  Mark  it,  Cesario,  it  is  old 
and  plain.  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  when  they  sit  in 
the  sun,  and  the  young  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 
bone,  chant  this  song.  It  is  silly,  yet  I  love  it,  for  it  tells  of 
the  innocence  of  love  in  the  old  times." 

SONG. 
\jomp  awny,  come  away.  Death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath, 

I  am  «lnln  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  hhroua  of  white  stuck  all  with  yew,  O  prepare  it, 
My  part  of  diath  no  one  »o  true  did  ahnre  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strewn : 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  grtei 

My  poor  corps©,  where  my  bomw  shall  be  thrown 
A  thousand  tho'isand  sigh*  to  save,  lay  me  O  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave,  to  weep  there. 


i-i;'^vr/-/-V.y*?U 


' « <  -'''i^ 


^^S&^^^^W^^^^^M^I^^^MM^^M- 
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Viol  1 .11.1  not  fail  l.>  ""'rk  II'"  »■'"•''"  "'  *•"'  "'''  »»nf;, "I''''' 

i„ .,„  ,V, .Vi m .i"i.v  .i.«Tii„.,i tho ,,«..(r» "f i'"r"i"'"r' JT' 

1        .  1„.„-  U.rti,no„y  in  IHT  ,.,.unl.-n™n.-..  "";*''"«  "„   who 

•'         .     1    ,.  v"     •*  \   litiU'    w  Ih    \«>iir     W:\\i\     ropliod     \  ima. 

;^v:  „ ;:;;  .i;:^  .11:' . I.  ;..,„  or .  „„,  „«..  i,  .w?;>  -i;;  •;-  -; 

Jl  Ll       a.  r,l..  .luk.  sM.il.  to  hoar  this  fair  y,.unj^  boy  loved 
;  «  o  „UH-],  ol.ler  tban  l.iM.s.lf.  an.    of  a  -n'^"  ;< '^^^ 

!^,H;,pl'.xion;    l.ut    Viola   s(vn-tl,v    M,.ant    O.^.n...    an.1   not    a 

-••;vi;J,^v!;:u>.a.M..  ...;>n.i;;- ^;, -^^^ 

„HK...n-.-is-  an.l    the   instant    >  tola  nrnv.M  .   the  K-'t-  ^^\^7^ 
nit-sM  n._.  1^.  ,i„k,'^  na-o  was  shown  into  Olivias 

<l\ro\vn  win<' oiM'i.  anil  IIK   oiiKt  .-  j'.i^<    "<>  i  i  ,-wi-   ■     «i,.-.f 

iiiiovMi  >M  1  ,  .,hi>n  \  lo  i<  tohl  Olivia  that 

^!;;:::;::^::^™;^::':;:.";'i:;.-.;'n.:v:i:r;r.  M,«ifa,,i.  i».y 
at;:-,;;r:u:t.,;;;,ir,;i';;,.i::;':,;J:,u ..,..  o,  hi, 

m-ithrr  wit  nor  niis..n  1"  .•on.-.vil  ."v  |.ns<ioo,       loit  in  Mini 

h  iv  »o \i..ia  i.nM.'".;i  [r..",  "-■.  i"-'- ;;;,':;';;"  ; 

"f  ^^■':'l:::;^;;:j■  Vi;:;i  W;'! 'i:iv';inin  a  ,.,ain,  .a-  nnnl. 
nnnn'li.M-  vilor  A  jrontloinan.  a  ro|0.'t«-.l  suiror  o,  Oiiviu. 
"f",  ,Vu'i  nod  low  that  Ir.dv  l.a.l  favoiv.i  th.  -luko's  nies- 
:tlrrli:;l!^^>'l  '-.    to   tl.ht   .  .mol.     Wl,at  sho„h1    poor 
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Viola  do,  who,  thoujrii  sIm-  rarri.d  a  iiiudlikc  <Mjt*4iii<',  liiul  n 
truo  wonianV  heart,  and  fcan-d  to  l.'ok  .m  h«'r  own  sword? 

When  she  saw  her  foriui«lal)le  rival  advancing  towards  her 
with  his  sM-ord  drawn,  slie  Ix'fjan  to  thinl<  of  confeHsinj:  that 
she  was  a  woman  :  hut  she  was  relieve.]  at  onci»  froni  her  ter- 
ror, and  the  shame  of  such   a  liiseovcrv.  hy  a  strinjrer  that 
was  jWHSiing  hv.  who  iiiitdc  iij)  t<>  them,  and  as  if  he  had  'x'en 
long  known  to  her,  and   were  Ik  r  dearest  friend,  said  to  her 
opponent,  "If  this  young  gentleman  has  done  ()trence,  I  will 
take  the  fault  on   m«' ;  and  if  vou  olTend  him,   I   will  for  his 
sake  defy  you."     Before  \'iola  lv\d  time  to  thank  him  for  his 
protwtion.  or  to  irKiuire  the  reason  of  his  kind  interference, 
her  new  friend  met  with  an  enemy  wIhtc  his  hravcry  was  of 
no  use  to  him:   for  the  oHi<cr<  of  justice  coming  up  in  that 
instant,  apprehended  the   stranirer    in    tlie    duk<''s  name,  to 
answer  for  an  otfence  he  had  committed  some  year.s  Ix^fove; 
and  he  said  to  Viola.  "This  couus  witli  sacking  you:"'  and 
then  he  asked   her   for  a   purse,   saving.   "N'ow   my  necessity 
makes  nu*  ask  for  my   pur>e.  and   it   grieve-^   me  much   more 
for  wliat  I  cannot  do  for  y<ui.  than  for  what  lu-falls  myself. 
You  stand  amazed,  hut  !h>  of  comfort."     His  words  did  indeed 
amaz<'  Viola,  ami  she  j)rot<^ted  sh<'  kix-w  him   not.  nor  had 
ever  receive<l  a  ])urse  from  him:  luit  for  the  kindness  he  had 
just  shown  her.  she  offeivd  him  a  sm.al!  sum  of  money,  heing 
nearly  the  whole  she  possesseit.     And  now  the  stranger  spoke 
severe  things.  <harging  her  with  ingr,ititude  and  unkindness. 
He  .said,  "Thi.s  vouth,  whom  you  se.    here,  I  snatched   from 
the  jaws  of  death,  and  for  his  sake  alone  1  came  to  lllvria. 
and  have  fallen  into  this  danger."    But  the  officers  cared  little 
for  hoark'ning  to  the  complaints  of  their  ])risoner.  and  they 
hurried  him  off.  saving.  "Wliat  is  that  to  us?"     And  as  he 
was  carried  away,  he  called  Viola  hy  the  name  of  Sehastian, 
reproaching  the  sup|>o«Hl  S<d>a.stian  for  disowning  his  friend, 
as  long  an  he  wa.s  within  hearing.     When  Viola  heard  herself 
called  Sebastian,  though   the  stranger  was   taken  away  too 
hastily  for  her  to  ask  an  explanation,  she  conjectured  that 
this  seeming  mystery  might  arise  from  her  being  mistaken 
for  her  brother;  and  s1h»  l>egan  to  <'herish  hopes  that  it  was 
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almo«t  exhauHUxi  w'^''/"V>^'* ;/ ;„  .,,„  gtorm      Antonio  con- 

c^ivod  -^•fj'^:^^';^^;^  "^onT;  aid  when  the  youth 
accompany  ^''".^9;^^^'*^.  '•/ on.ino'»  court.  Antonio,  rather 
expressed  a  curiosity  to  ^  «  *  \^.?'"i;  ^houph  ho  km>w.  if  his 
than  part  from  h.m,  ^'^"^'  /'^J "."'', ;''3,i  he  in  danger, 
pe^n  should  he  known  tl^re  In    Me  -.^^     ,,,„a.Uhe 

because  m  ",  «»^^-^^f  *  ''^,T  ^  ";!^,  the  offence  for  which  he 
duke  OrsinoV  nephew.      Ww^  ^a** 

__jya8  now  made  a  prisoner.         ,      ,   ,  t(>*r,>ther  hut  a  few  hours 

Antonio  and  ^*'\-;!!'^lV'"n  f  h  U  -  i  P'"-^'  ^^^  ^^^"''■ 
before  Antonio  mc  V  . o  a^  ^^^^^^^  „nvSiiu,  he  wished 
tian,.1c«ir.nfrhm.touso,tfroii  .  .^^    ^,^^.^^ 

to  purcha^,  \^"'"^i,^n,  Ln  t  ^l>a«tian  not  returning 
Sebastian  went  to  Me«  tht  to«  ^^^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^ 

at  the  time  «P1^^''^^^'"^\ '^"^""IV  '"','«„,!  in  face  so  exactly 
him,  and  Viola  ^--^^^.'^^^n  ni  dn^w  '  s  .word,  a.  he 
i^semhling   her    ^'''"ther     Ant.  n.       m  and  when 

thou,dit.    in  defence  of  the  vouUi         h^l  ^a       ,  ^.^^ 

Sebastian,  a.   he  supposed    '^J  ;;  "  ;\  j^^  "^'j  tnjrratitude. 
his  own  pur^.  no  wonder  he  ^^^-^     ;';\;;  ^^^,„,,  ^vitation 
Viola,  when  Antonio  was  J-'*^"  ;  /* "[  ^  ''gi,^  ,  ,^  „ot  been 
to  iipht,  slunk  home  as  fast  as  ^  ^^^^jl''-^^^^^^^^^    h,,  return; 
long'gone,  when  ^^^^^^^:^[^  t.  arrive  at 

r^.::-:;:aidu:"^ti:^iir^^^ 

drew  his  sword.  ^      (^|.^,j^  ^.^„^^  out  of 

Aladynowputastop   oths.lm^^^^^^^^^        ^^^  ^,^^^^.^^^  .^_ 

the  house,  and  she  *""  '"'f;''^^'^';.  expressinc  much  sorrow 
Tite-d  him  to  come  into  ^^^^  J^.'^.j/'^i^.i.h  Sebastian  wp..=- 
at  the  rude  attack  h<^^^'^*l  "^^i^.'^^j  ^^,\Xav  a.  at  the  rude- 
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hotue,  and  Olivia  was  dolightpd  to  find  Cesario  (an  fhe 
tliou|rli»  him)  b»'oine  more  »eiwibl«  of  hor  attontions;  for 
ihMi^\  their  fontures  woro  exactly  the  saiiu'.  there  wiu«  none 
vf  tJw  <'mtempt  and  anger  to  Ik'  »een  in  lii»«  face,  which  she 
had  ♦<omp«ine<l  of  when  «he  told  her  love  to  CeHario. 

SehnstuHi  .lid  not  at  all  object  to  the  fondncH«  the  lady 
lavished  on  him.     He  seemed  to  take  it  in  very  p>od  part, 
yet  he  won«i«»re«l  how  it  had  come  to  pa>w.  and  he  w:u*  rather 
inclineil  to  fhink  Olivia  was  not  in  her  right  Henw,-*;  hut  per- 
ceiving that  Hhe  wnf   mi»tresM  of  a  fine  hoiu»e,  and  that  she 
ordered  her  affairs  ar»d  tw-meH  to  govern  her  family  discreetly, 
an<l  that  in  all  hut  tier  sudden  love  for  him  she  appeared  in 
the  full  })o»w«>«sion  of  i»«'r  nason,  he  well   ai»prov«'d  of  the 
courtuhip;  ami  Olivia,  tindmg  Cesario  in  this  jrood  humor, 
and  fearing  ho  ntight  clu»ntr<'  his  mind.  projMised  that,  as  she 
had  a  priwt  in  the  ho\is«'.  they  .-should  h«'  instantly  married. 
S«^hastian  assented  to  thi-  proposal:  and  when  the  niarriage 
ceremony  wa**  over,  he  Icii  his  lady  for  a  short  time.  int<>nd- 
ing  to  go  and  tell  his  friend  .Vntonio  the  good  fortune  that 
he  had   met  with.     In  tlic  nu^ntime  Orsino  came  to   vi-it 
Olivia;  and  at  the  m<»inctit  he  arrived  Ix'fon'  Olivia's  hous*'. 
tb'  offieern  of  ju-stice  hrouirht  their  prisom-r.  .\ntonio.  In-fore 
the  duk«'.  Viida  was  with  Or-ino.  her  uuuitcr;  and  when  .\n- 
tonio  saw  Viola,  whom  he  still  imagined  to  Im-  S<>hastian.  ho 
told  the  duke  in  what  manner  he  had  rescucMl  this  youth  from 
the  jM'rils  of  the  sca:  and  after  fullv  relating  all  the  kindm^ss 
ho  had  reallv  shown  to  Sehastian.  he  emled  his  complaint  with 
saying,  that  for  thnn'  months,  lioth  day  and   night,  this  \m- 
grateful  youth  had  Ix^cn  with  him.     Hut  now  the  lady  Olivia 
iitiuing  forth   from   her  house,  the  duke  could   no  longer  at- 
tend   to    Antonio's    storv :    and    ho   said.    "Il<'re    come    the 
loiiiitess   now   Heaven   walks    m  earth!   but   for  thee,   fellow, 
thy   words   are   madness.     'I'hree  months  has   this  youth   at- 
tendi'd   on   me:"   and  then   he  ordere<l  .\ntonio   to  be  taken 
asi(h'.      Hut   Orsino'."^  lieavenly  countess  soon   gave  the  duke 
cause  to  aocu^c  (^e-i.Trio  »"-  n>ur-l'.  of  inrfrijiiti^de  !!'=•  Antonio 
had  done,  for  all  the  words  he  could  hear  Olivia  sjM'ak  were 
words  of  kindnc.«is  to  Cesario;  ami  when  he  found  hi*  page 
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h»d  obtained  this  high  place  in  Olivia',  favor,  he  threaten^ 
Mm  with  all  the  terrors  of  hi«  just  revenge;  and  a.  he  wm 
S,?ngTde;art  he  calle<l  Viola  to  folW  ^i"^' «y;»«' :^"S; 
boy  with  me.    My  thoughts  are  ripe  for  mischief^     Though 
it  seemed  in  his  jealous  rajye  he  was  going  to  doom  Viola  to 
43  death,  yet  her  love  made  her  no  longer  a  coward,  and 
SKd  she  would  mort  joyfully  suffer  ^eathjo  give  her 
Sst^r  ease.    But  Olivia  would  not  so  i^-j^^^usUnd   and 
ahe  cried.  "Whet^  goee  my  (Vsario?'    Viola  replied.    Aiier 
Sm  no;e  more  thV  my  life."    Olivia   however,  prevented 
their  departure  by  loudly  proclaiming  that  Cesano  wa«  her 
husband,  and  sent  for  the  pnest,  who  declared  that  not  two 
houre  h^  passed  since  he  had  married  the  lady  Ohvia  to  th  s 
ySZ  man     In  vain  Viola  prot^ted  she  wa.  not  married  to 
OU vk    the  evidence  of  that  la^y  and  the  priert  mad.  Orsino 
believe' that  his  page  had  rohl>ed  him  of  the  treasure  he  pn/^d 
above  his  life.    But  thinking  that  it  was  past  recall,  ho  ^ 
bidding  farewell  to  his  faithless  mistress,  and  the  young  dw- 
semblr  her  hiiBband.  a.  he  callcl  Viola,  warning  her  never 
rcine  in  his  mgM  again   when  (as  it  -em-l  to  them^ 
miracle  appeared!  for  another  Cesario  entered,  and  addressed 
OlHa  a^  h...  wife.    ThiH  new  Cesario  was  Sebastian,  the  real 
husband" of  Olivia ;  ami  wlieii  their  wonder  Imd  a  little  ceased 
at  V^ng  two  persoas  with  the  same  f.u'e,  the  same  voice. 
^d  the^same  hahit.  th.  brother  ami  sinter  l^gan  to  ques  urn 
each  other:  for  Viola  could  searco  ^^  |)ersuaded  that  her  hro- 
?her  wa.<»  living,   and  Seha«t,an   know   not   how  to  accou" 
for  the  sister  he  sup,>os.Ml  drowned  h.>in,^  f^^""'V"J^I  ^V! 
of  a  v-.uns  man.    But  Vi<.la  pr-.'r«lv  acknowledged  that  she 
was  indeed  Viola,  and  his  -ister.  undor  that  d.8g^u«^ 

\V1ien  all  the  errors  were  clennHl  up  which  the  extreme 
lik.'n<-s  between  this  twn.  brother  and  sister  ha.l  occasioned, 
thev  laucdud  at  the  ladv  Olivia  for  th-  pleasant  miMiiko  she 
had  mad;  in  falling  in  love  with  a  woman;  and  Ohvia  showed 
h,.r  ('v-'hant'e.  when  she  found  she  had  wedded 


no 


the  brotluT  instead  of  the  sister 
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The  hop««  of  Oraino  were  forever  at  an  end  by  thia  mar- 
riace  of  Olivia,   and  with  hi«  hopes,    all  hia  fruitlew  love 
aeemed  to  vanish  away,  and  all  hia  thoughU  were  fixed  on  the 
event  of  his  favorite,  young  Cesario.  being  changed  into  a  fair 
lady     He  viewed  Viola  with  great  attention,  and  he  remem- 
bered how  verv  handaome  he  had  always  thought  Cesario  was, 
and  he  concluded  she  would  look  very  beautiful  in  a  woman  s 
attire ;  and  then  he  remembered  how  often  she  had  said  she 
loved  him.  which  at  the  time  seemed  only  the  dutiful  expres- 
sions of  a  faithful  page;  but  now  he  guessed  that  something 
more  wjw  meant,  for  many  of  her  pretty  sayings,  whioli  were 
like  riddles  to  him,  came  now  into  his  mind,  and  he  no  sooner 
remembered  all  these  things  than  he  resolved  to  make  Viola 
his  wife;  and  he  said  to  her  (ho  still  could  not  help  calling 
her  Cesario  and  hoy),  "Boy,  you  have  said  to  me  a  thousand 
time«  that  you  should  never  love  a  woman  like  to  me,  and 
for  the  faithful  servic.  ,ou  have  done  for  me  so  much  l)oneath 
your  soft  and  tender  breeding,  and  since  you  have  called  me 
niw*ter  so  long,  vou  shall  now  be  your  mai*ter*a  mwtrcss,  and 
Orsino's  true  duchess."  ,v   ,   i       ♦ 

Olivia,  perceiving  Orsino  was  making  over  that  heart, 
which  sho'ha«l  so  ungraciously  roj«>cted,  to  Viola.  invit<«.l  them 
to  enti>r  her  house,  and  offered  the  assistance  of  the  good 
priest,  who  had  married  her  to  Sebastian  in  the  morning,  to 
perform  the  same  ceremony  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
for  Orsino  and  Viola.  Thus  the  twin  brother  and  sister  were 
both  wedded  on  the  same  dav:  the  storm  and  shipwreck,  which 
had  Bcparatod  them,  l^'ing  tlie  moans  of  bringing  to  pass  their 
lii-rh  an.l  mighty  fortunes.  Viola  was  the  wife  of  Orsino.  the 
diPke  of  lll.vria."  and  Sebastian  the  husband  of  the  rich  and 
noble  countess,  the  lady  Olivia. 
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